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SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


MERICAN tourists rarely visit Sweden 
and Norway because those countries 
are some hundreds of miles distant from the 
centre of travel, and therefore the majority 
of people do not think that they are worthy 
of exploring. There are no more ee 
laces in the old world than Sweden an 
orway, for the scenery is noble and roman- 
tic, the people hospitable and polite, and the 
men a fine, bold, well-formed race, and the 
women quite handsome. 

The country is poor, and is cursed by in- 
temperance, brandy drinking being such a 
terrible vice that the strong arm of the gov- 
ernment has recently been exerted to avert 
the ravages which strong drink was causing. 
Now there is a license system, and heavy 
fines for the violations of the law. It is to 
be hoped that in time the people will awak- 
en to the demoralizing habits of intemper- 
ance, cease to indulge in brandy, and, if 
they must drink something stimulating in 
the long winter months, substitute coffee 
and beer, or light wines. Water they do 


31 


not seem to tackle kindly to summer or 
winter, 

The king of Sweden is one of the most in- 
watigert and enlightened monarchs in the 
world, being an excellent. historian and a 
very good poet. And he sets a good exam- 
ple to his subjects; but they do not, in all 
cases, profit by it, much to his distress, for 
he would fain see his country rich and pros- 
perous, and the people temperate and in- 
dustrious, 

The territories of Sweden and Norway, 
associated under the same crown, 

t with distinet estates, naturally compose 
a single geographical region to which the 
ancients gave the name of Scandinavia. 
This is a peninsula, the most extensive in 
Europe, occupying the northwestern part of | 
the continent, and connected by a compara- 
tively narrow tract with Russian Lapland. 
The Baltic and its great branch, the Gulf of 
Bothnia, form the boundary on the east and 
south; the Atlantic and Arctic Oceans on 
the west and north. 
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Of the two districts, Norway, the western, 
extends most to the north, with a gradually 
diminishing breadth, and forms the extrem- 
ity of Europe in that direction. Sweden, 
the eastern division, stretches most to the 
south, and maintains a much greater uniform 
breadth throughout its extent. Between 
the extreme points of the peninsula, from 
north to south, the distance is nearly one 
thousand two hundred miles. The greatest 
— is about four hundred and fifty 
miles, in the latitude of Christiana and Up- 
sal; but the average width is not more than 
two hundred miles for Sweden, and from 
sixty to seventy for Norway. The area in- 
cludes two hundred and ninety-two thousand 
square miles, which exceeds that of any oth- 
er European state after Russia. Of this 
amount, Sweden has nearly one-sixth part, 
or fifty thousand square miles, more than 


Norway. 

The great northern limb of the Baltic, the 
Gulf of Bothnia, which separates Sweden 
from Finland, extends upward of four hun- 
dred miles, with an average width of one 
hundred, and terminates within a short dis- 
tance of the Arctic Circle. But nearly mid- 
way the breadth contracts to less than sixty 
miles, and the distance across is frequently 
accomplished over the ice in winter. 

This was affected for the purpose of inva- 
sion by the Russian general, Barclay de 
Tolly, at the head of his army, in the year 


rer 3 Wasa on the Finnish side, 
e 


17th March, arrived in three days at 
Umea on the Swedish, after a journey re- 
sembling in its details the narratives of 
polar expeditions. The troops bivouacked 
at night, with a clear sky and a bright moon 
aloft.. Their guides often lost the way amid 
frightful masses of ice and snow which 
storms had confusedly heaped together, 
Stakes planted as marks by a yy 
pany sent beforehand could not be found, 

aving been blown down by the winds. The 
sledges were continually stopped by broad 
chasms, which had to be crossed like rivers, 
or avoided by long detours. Fortunately, 
though the weather was intensely cold, the 
air was calm; for, had a violent snowstorm 
eccurred, the army must have perished. 

The perilous exploit was useless, for 
scarcely had the soldiers gained the Swedish 
coast, when they were recalled, owing to the 
conclusion of a truce. At the entrance of 
the gulf, the mainland of Swéden is within 
yon | miles of a Russian island, one of the 
Aland group. 

The shores of Sweden have great bow? 
arities. On the eastern side, around Carl- 


scrona, but principally from the Sound of 


Kalmar into the interior of the Bothnian 
Gulf, there is along-shore an enormous as- 
semblage of small, rocky islands and insu- 
lated points of roek, forming a bewildering 


maze, which no map can represent, owing to 
their number. The country, according toa 
common saying, has two coasts, — one inner 
and one outer. The inner is an integral 
of the mainland. The outer is the 
islet fringe closely bordering upon it, in 
which there is smooth water when the sea 
beyond is tempest-tossed. Nothing like it 
occurs elsewhere in European scenery. 

Though all the members of this archipela- 
go are of insignificant extent, and are never 
elevated, while rounded surfaces render the 
scene exceedingly monotonous, its aspect is 
singularly impressive to the stranger, from 
the apparently interminable extent of the 
labyrinth, and the want of life in connection 
with it. Isle after isle comes to view, more 
or less covered with dark, stunted pines in 
the south, but egpem 4 destitute of wood in 
the north, while around and between the 
larger, myriads of naked hummocks of 
gneiss just rise above the water. For miles 
and miles the voyager may see no indication 
of human life, except on board his own ves- 
sel, and may fancy himself visiting a newly 
created world, on which anintal existence 
has not yet been planted. Though contigu- 
ous to land in every direction, all is still and 
solitary. 

“We never,” observes the Countess 
Hahn-Hahn, “lost sight of the shore, and 
sometimes were so near it that it seemed as 
though we could leap to it from the boat, 
Yet I have never seen anything so desolate 
as the voyage during this first day. On the 
open sea we should not complain; but here, 
so near the land, and not a boat upon the 
water, not a living creature on the shore, 
not a garden, not a human being, not a dog, 
not even a fishing-net to show that a man 
had been there. There was something aw- 
ful in it!” 

This lifelessness does not belong to the 
main passages by which Stockholm is a 
proached, which are enlivened by the transit 
of steamers and sailing-vessels, and by fish- 
ermen, pilots, and light-houses on the shores. 
But, as there are innumerable sunk rocks, 
the navigation is usually suspended during 
the night. The whole labyrinth is iocally 
called the Skargard, signifying a dan- 
ger near the shore, or reef-defence. The im 
tervening channels are the Skdrgard-sleden ; 
and the light craft which navigate them, ves-, 
sels built for the particular purpose, the, . 
Skargards-skutor. 

Norway is distinguished by a very com- 
plicated.coast-line. It presents an uninter- 
rupted series of inlets, called fiords, a name 
analogous to the Scottish firth, both having 
the same derivation from the old Norse. In 
a few instances they are spacious, bay-like 
openiags, but the great majority are elomr 
gated, comparatively narrow, and so tortuous 
as speedily to exclude all view of the open 
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sea, rendering the appearance of the water 
lacustrine. It is beautifully clear. In fine 
weather, the reflection of the bordering 
mountains is often as well defined upon the 
surface as the rocks themselves; and, when 
viewed at a short distance, it is no easy mat- 
ter to decide where the line is which sepa- 
rates the water from the shore. 

Sometimes this uncertainty, when cross- 
ing one of the fiords in a boat, has a singular 
effect. Everything appears upside down; 
houses upset, trees growing the wrong way, 
men walking on their heads, cattle on their 


backs ; the whole appearance having an air 
of reality which for a moment beguiles the 
senses. Where the rocky walls are exposed 
to the wild gales of the ocean, they are 
sternly naked; but in sheltered situations 
tall pines clothe the sides and summits, with 
the wild raspberry and strawberry beneath 
them, the blossoms of which in spring offer 
an agreeable contrast to the sombre foliage. 
The scenery inthese inlets varies frequently 
within confined limits from the pastoral and 
picturesque to the striking and sublime, oc- 
casionally to the terrific. 

Sixty miles to the south of Bergen, the 
Hardanger Fiord winds inland nearly a hun- 
dred miles, and sends off arms on the right 


and left. One of these branches is connect- 
ed with the Matre Fiord. This is a tremen- 
dous cleft in the mountain-pass, nowhere 
more than a quarter of a mile wide, and four 
miles in length, The sides rise from three 
thousand to five thousand feet, and are in 
places literally perpendicular, with masses 
here and there overhanging the water. 
“Though it was nearly eleven o’clock,” 
observes Mr. Wittich, speaking of a mid- 
summer day, “the sun had not yet penetrat- 
ed to the bottom of the cleft. The gloom 
which was spread over it, heightened by the 
dark, rocky masses on its sides, ex- 
cited a sensation in my breast of the 
most painful description. The view 
was not grand, it was not sublime, — 
it was horrific. At the view of a truly © 
grand scene our feelings expand ; but 
at the sight of this cleft I felt that 
they were contracted. I could not 
breathe with common ease, and the 
sensation which filled my mind ap- 
proached nearer to horror than to any 
other feeling I know. 1 was reall 


glad when our boatmen turned their 
vessel away to continue their course 
to the Hardanger Fiord.” 

There, on the eastern shore, before 
the sunset hour, the traveler was 
gazin with delight upon Rosendal,— 
the Va 


le of Roses, — with its manor- 
house and bordering highlands in- 
closing a beautiful succession of 
fields, meadows, and groves of fruit- 
trees, interspersed with hamlets and 
cottages, bearing witness alike to the 
roductive powers of nature and the 
industry of man. 
The interior of the Scandinavian 
peninsula is traversed from south to 
, north by a mountainous range, which 
overspreads nearly the whole of Nor- 
way, but only slightly intrudes into 
Sweden. It dela indeed, to a great 
extent, the boundary between the 
two regions. Boldly rising up from 
the deep waters of the Atlantic, the 
mountains attain their greatest ele- 
vation at an inconsiderable distance from 
the west coast of Norway, and thence 
decline gradually toward Sweden into the 
undulating lowlands which compose the 
chief part of its surface. The range bears 
the name of Thulian in the south, the Dovre- 
field in the centre, and the Keolen in the 
north. Skagstolsfind, in the province of 
Bergen, the highest point, rises eight thou- 
sand feet above the sea, or more than three 
thowsand feet above the snow-line in that 
locality. 

Owing to the great general elevation of 
the country in the central and —— dis- 
tricts, and the high northern titude 
which it stretches, it is eStimated that an 
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area of not less than three thousand five 
hundred square miles is above the line of 
perpetual congelation, and is constantly 
covered with snow. The largest single 
snow-field, the Folge Fonden, eastward of 
Bergen, is about thirty miles in length, from 
six to eighteen miles in breadth, is elevated 


five thousand four hundred feet above the 


sea, and has a covering of permanent snow 
— feet deep. 
hen Pontoppidam, the Bishop of Ber- 
n, published his “ Account of Norway,” in 
the last century, he suggested that improved 
roads might be laid out upon the top of the 
mountains with little difficulty, except from 
the snow. No idea could well appear more 
preposterous than this to readers unacquaint- 


_ed with these highlands. But their peculiar 


contour would render the suggestion feasi- 
ble for considerable distances, were it not 
for the circumstance mentioned. Compara- 
tively few peaked or rounded projections 
mark their upward outline. The summits 
consist of high plains, locally called /je/ds, 
or “ fields,” with generally level surfaces of 
varying dimensions, forming an extensive 
series of table-lands. 

Thus the Dovre-field is an extensive tract 
of country, from forty to fifty miles across in 
every direction, and betwee three thousand 
and four thousand feet above the sea-level, 
from which platform the pyramidal Snee- 
hatten, or Hat of Snow, rises some three 
thousand feet more. The general surface of 
this high region merely undulates, and is 
sufficiently desolate, owing to the elevation 
and the latitude. Frost is almost continual- 
ly experienced through nine months of the 
year, and snow occasionally falls in the mid- 
dle of summer. Reindeer-moss and heath 
clothe the drier spots; grass springs up in 
some of the depressions; and there are a 
few patches of birch-trees, but never higher 
than from three to four yards, with willows 
and alders less frequent and more dwarfish. 
Total silence prevails over the scene, except 
when interrupted by the mournful notes of 
the whistling plover, as it flits at a distance. 

This cold and dreary district, devoid of 
everything necessary for the subsistence of 
man and beast, while visited with fearful 
snow-storms, has to be passed on proceeding 
from Christiana to Dror.theim, the modern 
and ancient capitals of Norway. And very 
benevolently, to guard against loss of life by 
the way, King Egsdein, in the beginning of 
the twelfth century, caused stations to be 
erected, called fie/dstuer, as places of refuge, 
endowed with a certain yearly revenue for 
their support. These stations are four in 
number, about ten miles distant from each 
other. They consist of houses of wood, 
containing two or three large rooms, one of 
which is set apart for travelers, with a large 
fire and requisite provision. 


The valleys, though in some instances 
broad and open, are for the most part rents 
in the mountain masses; narrow at the bot- 
tom, not much wider at the top, and there- 
fore steeply walled. One of these ravines 
proved fatal to a number of auxiliary Scots, 
raised for the service of Sweden, just after 
Gustavas Adolphus, who was then at war 
with Denmark, ascended the throne. They 
landed at Romsdale, on the coast of Nor- 
way, a hostile country, acknowledging the 
Danish sovereignty. This was with the 
view of gaining the Swedish frontier by a 
march across the mountains, as the passage 
by sea was guarded by the ships of the ene- 


my. 

The detachment, nine hundred strong, 
under Colonel Sinclair, while in a narrow 
pass upon the road, was attacked by a band 
of peasants, who rolled huge mssses of 
rock, stone, and trees upon the entrapped 
party from the bordering heights, and then 
rushed down to slaughter the confused and 
wounded men. All perished, with the ex- 
ception of two individuals. This disaster 
occurred near Viig, on the 24th of August, 
1612, and is commemorated vy an inscrip- 
tion on a wooden tablet at the spot. The 
commander was buried close by in the 
church of Quam. 

To reward this pomes. the peasants were 
formally exempted from paying any taxes, 
as well as from serving in the army. 
Though two centuries and a half have now 
elapsed, the name of Sinclair, pronounced 
Zinclar, is familiar in the district, and will 
remain so for ages to come. Another de- 
tatchment landed at Stérdal, and safely 
passed the Scandinavian alps to Stockholm. 
Scotch auxiliaries crowded to the banner of 
the “Snow King,” as Gustavas Adolphus 
was contemptuously called by the imperial: 
ists during the struggle for the reformed 
faith which he conducted in Germany; and 
such names as Hamilton, Bruce, Colquhoun, 
Murray, and Seaton, are not unknown at 

resent as Swedish denominatives. Broad 
owland Scotch is also intelligible in the 
south of Sweden. 

Woods cover a very large proportion of 
the surface of the whole country. They 
shelter the wolf, bear, wolverine, now limit- 
ed chifley to the wilder and more northern 
districts, with the elk in the least frequented 
localities, the fox, lynx, and badger general- 
ly, and the wary capercailzie, “cock of the 
woods,” or “ horse of the woods,” as the bird 
is called. The stillness of the forests is 
very remarkable and impressive to persons 
familiar with our own sylvan scenes. Song- 
sters are wanting ; small birds chirping and 
twittering among the branches are rare; 
and the solitude is rendered additionally 
solemn by the sombre foliage of the prevaii- 
ing trees. But innumerable wild-flowers 
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deck the grourid, among which the beautiful 
Linnea a favorite with the botan- 
ist, is conspicuous. It grows where the 
woods are most dense, shows its delicate 
twin blossoms es the moss, through 
which its stems extend to the length of sev- 
eral feet. 

Iron ore occurs in Sweden in immense 
masses, occasionally forming entire hills, 
where the mines are open excavations. 
The iron produced in Dannemora is the 
best in the world, superior to any other in 
ductility and mailleability; and has long 
been chiefly sent to America for the manu- 
facture of the finest steel. 

Copper-mines have existed for several 
centuries at Falun in the same district, 


The littoral climate of Norway is compar- 
atively mild for the latitude, and much more 
uniform than in the interior of the peninsu- 


la, owing to the influence of the adjacent 
ocean. But, in the inland districts, two 
strongly contrasted seasons Ccivide the year 
generally between them, a long and rigorous 
winter, a short and hot summer. or six 
months and upward hard snow covers the 
ground, while the lakes and rivers are fro- 
zen firmly; the thermometer frequently de- 
scends many degrees below zero; mercury 
solidifies ; and in the far north, as the effect 
of the long, cold winter, the mean tempera- 
ture of the year is below the freezing- 

int. 

But unlike the days of winter, which 
brighten as the cold sharpens, those of sum- 


which Gustavas Adolphus was accustomed 
to call the “treasury of Sweden,” from the 
value of their produce. Though the yield 
is much less than formerly, it is still consid- 
erable. Excavations extend here for miles 


underground, and comprise vast chambers, .« 


which were brilliantly lighted up for sumpt- 
uous banquets gixen by Bernadotte, king of 
Sweden. 

In Norway, extensive copper-works are 
carried on in the elevated region of Roraas, 
a town near the source of the Glommen, 
where the climate is almost a perpetual win- 
ter; and also at the high latitude of nearly 
seventy degrees, in the neighborhood of 
Alten, which give employment to several 
hundred persons. 


mer become dull as the heat increases, while 
the succeeding nights are magically clear. 
There is a haze aloft and all round the hori- 
zon, often with a bluish tinge, not moist, and 
therefore called sun-smoke to discriminate 
it from ordinary fog. It saddens the sky, 
restricts vision, confuses objects, and tar- 
nishes the landscape. The great summer 
heat arises from the long-continued presence 
of the sun above the horizon. From south 
to north the longest day varies from nine- 
teen or twenty hours to several weeks in its 
length. A visit to Hammerfest or Tromsée 
within the Polar Circle, by steamer from 
Bergen, to see the sun at midnight, is now 
a midsummer excursion with strangers from 
southerly latitudes. 

Stockholm, the capital, in latitude fifty- 
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nine degrees twenty minutes north, longi- 
tude eighteen degrees east, a city of 112,300 
inhabitants, ls situated upon a strait connect- 
ing the Malar Lake with the Baltic through 
the multitudinous channels of the islet 
coast. On the seaward side of the strait, 
and in the centre of it, on an island, the 
strong fortress of Waxholm commands the 
passage to it, as all approaching saips must 
come within range of the guns. 

The site of the metropolis is one of the 
most remarkable in the world, varied with 
rock, ridge, wood, water, and island, which 


combine to render its summer appearance 
beautiful in the extreme. A fans mane of 
freshly green verdure, with gleaming ex- 
panses, intermingles with the buildings, while 
the whole is encircled by a wreath of forest 
foliage. But the interior, especially of the 
older part, is a labyrinth of narrow, crooked 
streets, in want of a thorough reform as to 
paving and sewage. But strangers like the 
quaint old city because the people are so 
hospitable. e wish that more Americans 
would visit Norway. 

We have room for but a few more words 


THE FALLS OF FERGUMFOSS. 


about Sweden, and yet we have not exhaust- 
ed the subject. The houses in which the 
people live are warm, being built of strong, 
thick walls, generally of brick, with high 
foundations. They are small, generally of 
one story,and meant for but one family. 
Their houses are not so very simple; but 
they are simply furnished,.there often being, 
especially in the northern part, where the 
houses are frequently of logs, and covered 
with turf or straw, no more than one room 
in the house, and in that only the coarsest, 


home-made furniture. The sleeping room 
(there is rarely more than one) is provided 
with ranges of beds in tiers, one above the 
other, the women generally sleepiag below, 
and the men above. You rarely see any 
carpet, but the floor is sprinkled with clean 
white sand, which dries up moisture, gives 
off no dust, and may easily be removed. 
Sometimes the floors, as in Germany, are 
painted, or of wood mosaic ; though this lux- 
ury, except in large mansions, is very rare- 


ly indulged in. 
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SCENES IN THE LIFE OF ROYALTY. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


As an American girl says, “It must be a 
fine thing to be a queen, — and so tire- 
some!” Thereis a great deal of splendor in 
the surroundings, ceremony in the atten- 
tions, and state in the manner of living, but 
‘of real, heartfelt happiness how much more 
is there than generally falls to the lot of 
ordinar mentale? History tells us a sad 
story of aching hearts, and wasted lives, and 
thorny pillows, where kings and queens are 
actors in the scene, and the wearisome 
round of ceremony must leave small margin 
for the cultivation of those sweet home joys 
which are the real blessing of life, before 
which all others appear paltry and unsatis- 
factory. Grandeur alone can never satisfy 
the heart or give peace to the mind, and 
oftentimes the humble subject is far happier 
than the splendor-begirt ruler. The illus- 
tration on page 512 gives a good view of 
the throne-room at Windsor Castle,—a 
magnificent apartment, worthy of the use to 
which it is dedicated. Very interesting are 
the comments of our fai: countrywoman on 
the occasion of her visit to the ancient pile of 
Windsor, so long the residence of English 
“The castle itself is a huge, battlement- 
ed structure of gray stone,—a fortress as 
well as a palace, — with a home park of five 
hundred acres, the ro grounds of Mrs. 
Guelph, and, beyond that, a grand park of 
eighteen hundred acres. But do not ima- 
ine that she lives here with only her chil- 
ren and servants about her, — this kindly 
German widow, whose throne was once in 
the hearts of her people. Royalty is a com- 
plicated affair,—a wheel within a wheel, — 
and reminds us of nothing so much as ‘ the 
house that Jack built.’ 

“This is the Castle of Windsor. 

“This is the queen that lives‘in the Cas- 
tle of Windsor. 

“These are the ladies that ’tend on the 
queen that lives in the Castle of Windsor. 

“ These are the pages that bow to the 
ladies that ’tend on the queen that lives in 
the Castle of Windsor. 

“These are the lackeys that wait on the 
pages that bow to the ladies that ’tend 
on the queen that lives in the Castle of 
Windsor. 

“ These are the soldiers, tried and sworn, 
that guard the crown from the unicorn, that 
stand by the lackeys that wait on the pages 
that bow to the ladies that ’tend on the 
queen that lives in the Castle of Windsor. 


“ These are the ‘ military knights ’ forlorn, 
founded by Edward before you were born, 
that outrank the soldiers tried and sworn, 
that guard the crown from the unicorn, that 
stand by the lackeys that wait on the pages 
that bow to the ladies that tend on the 
queen that lives in the Castle of Windsor. 

“These are the knights that the garter 
have worn, with armorial banners tattered 
and torn, that look down on the military 
knights forlorn, founded by Edward before 
you were born, that outrank the, soldiers 
tried and sworn, that guard the crown from 
the unicorn, that stand by the lackeys that 
wait on the pages that bow to the ladies that 
‘tend on the queen that lives in the Castle 
of Windsor. 

“ This is the dean, all shaven and shorn, 
with the canons and clerks that doze in the 
morn, that install the knights that the garter 
have worn, with armorial banners tattered 
and torn, that look down on the military 
knights forlorn, founded by Edward before 
you were born, that outrank the soldiers 
tried and sworn, that guard the crown from 
the unicorn, that stand by the lackeys that 
wait on the pages that bow. to the ladies that 
’tend on the queen that lives in the Castle 
of Windsor. 

“ And soon. The train within the castie 
walls that follows the queen is endless.” 

Visiting St. George's Chapel,—that fa- 


‘mous adjunct to Windsor Castle, — she 


says, — 

x You enter the choir, where the installa- 
tions take place, by ne passing under the 
organ. In the chancel is a fine memorial 
window to Prince Albert. On either side 
are the stalls or seats for the knights, with 
the armorial banner of each hanging over 
his place. Projecting over the chancel, up- 
on one side, is what appears to be a bay- 
window. This is the queen’s gallery, a lit- 
tle room with blue silk hangings, — for blue 
is the color worn by the Knights of the 
Garter; — where she sits during the service. 
Through these curtains she looked down 
upon the marriage of the Prince of Wales. 

hink of being thus put away from every-~ 
body, as though one were plague-stricken. 
A private station awaits her when she steps 
from the train at the castle gates. A private 
room is attached to the green-houses, to the. 
riding-school in the park, and even to the 

rivate chapel. A private photograph-room, 
or the taking of the royal pictures, adjoins 
her apartments. Even the gold spoon in 
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one’s mouth could not offset the weariness 
of it all, and of gold spoons she has an un- 
bounded supply; from ten to fifteen million 
dollars’ worth of gold plate for Her Majes- 
ty’s table being. guarded within the castle! 

hink of it, little women who set up house- 


keeping with half a dozen silver teaspoons 
and a salt-spoon !” 

Turning from England to France, from 
Windsor to Versailles, we are interested in 
the description of the daily round of ceremo- 
nies observed uuder the reign of Louis XIV, 


— 


RE 


THRONE ROOM, WINDSOR CASTLE. 


France. 


ic in J. S. C. Abbott's Palaces 
life of Le Grand Monarque must 


have been wearisome enough ! 

“At eight o’clock in the morning two ser- 
vants carefully entered the chamber of the 
king. One,if the weather was cold or 
damp, brought dry wood to kindle a cheer- 


ful blaze upon the hearth, while the other 
opened the shutters, carried away the colla- 
tion of soup, roasted chicken, bread, wine, 
and water. which had been placed, the night 
before, at the side of the royal couch, that 
the king might find a repast at hand in case 
he should require refreshment during the 
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night. The vwadet de chambre then entered 
and stood silently and reverently at the side 
of the bed for one half-hour. He then 
awoke the monarch, and immediately passed 
into an ante-room to communicate the im- 
portant intelligence that the king no longer 
slept. Upon receiving this announcement 
an attendant threw open the double portals 
of a wide door, when the dauphin and his 
two sons, the brother of the king, and the 
Duke of Chartres, who awaited the signal, 
entered, and, approaching the bed with the 
utmost solemnity of — inquired how 
his majesty had passed the night. After 
the interval of a moment the Duke du 
Maine, the Count de Toulouse, the first lord 
of the bedchamber, and the grand master 
of the robes entered the apartment, and with 
military precision took their station by the 
side of the couch of recumbent royalty. 
Immediately there followed another proces- 
sion of officers bearing the regal vestments. 
Fagon, the head physician, and Telier, the 
head surgeon, completed the train. 

“The head vale, de chambre.then poured 
upon the hands of the king a fewdrops of 
spirits of wine, holding beneath them a plate 
of enameled silver, and the first lord of the 
bedchamber presented to the monarch, who 
was ever very punctilious in his devotions, 
the holy water, with which the king made 
the sign of the cross upon his head and his 
breast. Thus purified and sanctified, he re- 
peated a short prayer, which the church had 
taught him, and then rose in his bed. A 
noble lord then approached ‘and presented 
to him a collection of wigs from which he 
selected the one he intended ‘o wear that 
day, and having condescended to place it, 
with his own royal hands, upon his head, he 
slipped his arms into the sleeves of a rich 
dressing-gown, which the head valet de 
chamore held ready for him. Then reclin- 
ing again upon his pillow, he thrust one foot 
out from the bed-clothes. The valet de 
chambre reverently received the sacred ex- 
tremity, and drew over it a silk stocking. 
The other limb was similarly presented and 
dressed, when slippers of embroidered vel- 
vet were placed upon the royal feet. The 
king then, devoutly crossing himself with 
holy water, with great dignity moved from 
his bed and seated himself in a large arm- 
chair placed at the fireside. The king then 
announced that he was prepared to receive 
‘the First Entrée. None but the especial 
favorites of the monarch were honored with 
an audience so confidential. These privi- 
leged persons were to enjoy the ecstatic hap- 
piness of witnessing the awful ceremony of 
shaving the king. One attendant prepared 
the water and held the basin. Another re- 
ligiously lathered the royal chin, and re- 
moved the sacred beard, and with soft 
Sponges, saturated with wine and water, 


washed the parts which had been operated 
upon and soothed them with silken towels. 

“And now the master of the robes ap- 
proaches to dress the king. At the same 
moment the monarch announces that he is 
ready for the Grand Entrée. The principal 
attendants of royalty, accompanied by sever- 
al vaelts de chambre and doorkeepers of 
the cabinet, immediately took their stations 
at the entrance of the apartment. Princes 
often sighed in vain for the honor of admis- 
sion to the Grand Entrée. The greatest 
precautions were observed that no unpriv- 
ileged person should intrude. As each indi- 
vidual presented himself at the door, his 
name was whispered to the first lord of 
the bedchamber, who repeated it to the 
king. If the monarch made no reply the 
visitor was admitted. . The duke in atten- 
dance marshaled the new-comers to their 
several places, that they might not approach 
too near the presence of His Majesty. 
Princes of the highest rank, statesmen of 
the most exalted station, were all subjected 
alike to these humiliating ceremonials. The 
king, the mean while, regardless of his 
guests, was occupied in being dressed. A 
valet of the wardrobe delivered to a gentle- 
man of the chamber the garters, which he 
in turn presented to the monarch. Inexor- 
able etiquette would allow the king to clasp 
his garters in the morning, but not to un- 
clasp them at night. It was the exclusive 
privilege of the head valet de chambre to 
unclasp that of the right leg, while an at- 
tendant of inferior rank might remove the 
other. One attendant put on the shoes, an- 
other fastened the diamond buckles. Two 
pages, dressed in crimson velvet, 
overlaid with gold and silver lace, received 
the slippers as they were taken from the 
king’s feet. 

“The breakfast followed. Two officers 
entered ; one with bread on an enameled 
salver, the other with a folded napkin be- 
tween two silver plates. At the same time 
the royal cup-bearers presented to the first 
lord a golden vase, into which he poured a 
small quantity of wine and water, which was 
tasted by a second cup-bearer to insure that 
there was no poison in the beverage. The 
vase was then rinsed, and being again filled, 
was presented to the king upon a golden 
saucer. The dauphin, as soon as the king 
had-drunk, giving his hat and gloves to the 
first lord in waiting, took the napkin and 

resented it to the monarch to wipe his lips. 

he frugal repast was soon finished. The 
king then laid aside his dressing-gown, while 
two attendants drew off his night-shirt, one 
taking his left sleeve and the other the right. 
The monarch then drew from his neck the 
casket of sacred relics, with which he ever 
slept. It was passed from the hands of one 
officer to those of another, and then depos- 
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ited in the king’s closet, where it was care- 
fully guarded. The royal shirt, in the mean 
time, had been thoroughly warmed at the 
fire. It was placed in the edie of the first 
lord, he presented it to the dauphin, and he, 
laying aside his hat and gloves, approached 
and presented it totheking. Each garment 
was thus ceremoniously presented. The 
royal sword, the vest, and the blue ribbon 
were brought forward. A nobleman of high 
yank was honored in the privilege of puttin 

on the vest, another buckled on the ace: | 
another placed over the shoulders of the 
monarch a scarf, te which was attached the 
cross of the Holy Ghost in diamonds, and 


the cross of St. Louis. The grand master 
of the robes then presented to the king his 
cravat of rich lace, while a favorite courtier 
folded it around his neck. Two handker- 
chiefs of most costly embroidery and rich- 
ly perfumed were then placed ‘before His 
Majesty, on an enameled saucer, and his 
toilet was completed.” 

Much more might be said concerning the 
etiquette which pervaded the whole day, 
but we spare our readers. Well might 
Madame Maintenon exclaim, — 

“Could you but form an idea of what 
kingly life is! Those who occupy thrones 
are the most unfortunate in the world.” 


CECIL’S MISTAKE. 


BY ELLIS CLARE. 


(No. 2.—Comptetse Four Numeers.] 


CHAPTER III. 


THEN Lord Trevanion came down to 
the drawing-room, dressed for dinner, 

he found his hostess seated on a stool by 
the fire, leaning her head a little wearily 
against a conveniently placed arm-chair, and 
apparently too intent on the red glowing 
coals before her to heed his entrance. 
Standing in the doorway, he took in the little 
picture unperceived. The room was in 
semi-darkness ; lighted only by the fire and 
the soft light of a shaded tn on a small 
reading-table drawn up near the sofa. There 
was a faint, sweet odor of stephanotis in the 
air; and, as the firelight dancing up played 
on the demure little figure, he could see that 
Cecil had some of the starry blossoms fas- 
tened in her hair and in her breast, where 
they made a bright spot on her black dress. 
Her attitude spoke of physical weariness. 
The little hands lay loosely clasped in her 
lap, the soft cheek leane wearily against 
the cushion; and, as Lord Trevanion came 
forward, he saw something bright glitterin 
on the long eyelashes, and noticed that Ceci 
passed her hand quickly across her eyes for 
a moment. Then she turned her head 
slightly, and, perceiving the tall figure, said 
gladly, — 

“Is it you, Bob?” 

“No, Miss Somerset.” 

“I beg your pardon.” And Cecil rose 


and assumed a more dignified position. “I 


am afraid dinner will be a little late. Rob- 
ert is out.” 

“It is hardly dinner-time yet. My watch 
Says a quarter past six.” 

“T thought it was later. The Zimes is 
there, Lord Trevanion.” 

. But the newspaper seemed to have no at- 
tractions for Lord Trevanion, for he threw 
it aside, and, sitting down in a deep, luxuri- 
ous arm-chair, fell into a revery as deep as 
her own had been. 

“T am almost forgetting,” he roused him- 
self to say at last. “ Here is my aunt’s note, 
Miss Somerset.” 

“ Thank you,” Cecil answered, as she took 
the note over to the reading-lamp and read 
it by its light. 

at her, Lord Trevanion saw that 
her eyes were heavy as if with unshed tears, 
and the sweet lips were very tremulous with 
emotion. 

“ Did I vex you so much ?” he said, going 
to her side, and speaking in low, earnest 
tones. “I would not have done it for 
worlds, Cecil. Was ita ay great crime to 
kiss your gloved hand, child?” 

“ It was not fair,” replied Cecil, trying to 
laugh off her emotion. 

“ Hardly, I grant,” he said. “And yet I 
could not help it, although I knew I was 

riling our friendship. But, Cecil, it is a 
Peend’s duty to forbear, and I shall try your 
forbearance to the utmost, I dare say. For- 
give me, my child.” 
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“Lord Trevanion, you are kinder than I 
deserve,” she returned in a low tone. 

“You don’t know what a purposeless, va- 
cillating being I am,” he said. “You don’t 
know what a glimpse of a happy home-life 
this visit to you has o me, nor how 
dreadfully out in the cold it has made me 
feel. You know I have never had a home 
since I was fifteen, Cecil.” 

Cecil’s eyes met his very wistfully and 
kindly; and, remembering Mrs. Weaver's 
story, her lip quivered with s ayn 

“Tender little heart!” he said softly, 
turning away abruptly. 

At that moment Bob entered the room 
with an apology for his tardy appearance, 
and Lord Trevanion gave Cecil his arm, and 
they went into the dining-room, Cecil looking 
a little paler and graver than her wont. 

“Are you tired, Cis?” said her brother 
between the soup and fish. “You are very 
quiet tonight. That little talkative tongue 
has a holiday.” 

“1 am afraid it is my fault,” put in Lord 
Trevanion, with a glance ather. “This lit- 
tle sister of yours is a terrible coward, Som- 
erset, and I brought her home across the 
bridge.” 

“O poor Cecil!” cried her brother, 
laughing. “I have kept her in ignorance of 
it on purpose. Did she faint?” 

“No,” said Lord Trevanion. “She was 
very much frightened, though. I did not 
know she was timid.” 

“Cis? She is the veriest coward in the 
world! She is afraid in a storm, terrified in 
the dark. I don’t suppose she would go to 
the end of the garden now on any consid- 
eration.” 

“And yet ”—and Lord Trevanion gave a 
sly glance in Cecil’s direction—*“she is 
moraily very brave.” 

“Yes,” assented Bob. “Last summer, 
when Geordie was down with scarlet-fever, 
she was a host in herself, not a bit afraid of 
infection.” 

“No. She is afraid only of moral conta- 
gion,” said his lordship in a low voice. 

And Cecil flushed up to her pretty hair, 

“ By the by, Cis, the boys break up on 
the twenty-first,” Bob went on. “They are 
looking forward to their holidays.” 

“You must bring them with you to the 
castle,” said Lord Trevanion. “I will take 
no refusal, Somerset. Your sister has 
promised.” 

“O Lord Trevanion!” 

“ Well, you meant to phomies,” his lord- 
ship answered laughingly. “You will not 
spoil my Christmas by refusing, Cecil ?” 

“You must talk it over with Bob,” said 
Cecil, as she rose and left them together. 
“T leave it in Bob’s hands.” 

When the two friends returned to the 
drawing-room, they found a gentleman with 


Cecil,— Doctor Alpin, the Trevanion doc- 
tor,—a fine-looking young man of thirty, 
greatly liked and respected, who had come 
up to the Nest ostensibly to give Robert 
Somerset news of a sick laborer on the es- 
tate, really to see “ecil. Coffee was served, 
and the three gentlemen chatted for some 
time. Then Bob asked for some music, and 
sent Cecil to the piano, where Lerd Treva- 
nion soon joined her, and, seating himself in 
a low chair, prepared to enjoy the music. 
Cecil played fairly well, with much taste and 
expression, and Lord Trevanion seemed 
very well content to sit and listen, especially 
as she played from memory, and there were 
no pages to turn. 

“What has Bob decided?” asked Cecil, 
after a tune. , 

“Bob is as unreasonable as his sister,” 
said Lord Trevanion discontentedly. “He 
pretends that your brothers will not enjoy 
themselves so much at the castle as they 
will here.” 

Cecil’s face fell a little. 

“ Are you sorry, Cecil?” 

“] think I am, —a little,” she said, smil- 
ing. “ But of course Bob is right.” 

“I wonder if any one will ever take Bob’s 
place in your heart?” questioned Lord Tre- 
vanion suddenly, looking up into her face. 

“I do not think so,” said Cecil quietly, 
but with a glance at Bob that made Lord 
Trevanion stifle a sigh, although there was 
something at his heart which told him he 
was very glad Cecil Somerset was not his 
sister. 

Christmas came on apace. The twent 
first arrived, and with it Cecil’s two broth. 
ers, Geordie and Hal, who were charmed 
with the Nest, although they felt at first 
rather shy and constrained with Lord Tre- 
vanion, and were just a little bit relieved 
when, on the day after their return, he was 
obliged to go back to the castle, for his 
guests were expected on the evening of the 
twenty-second. 


The boys make the Nest noisy and me 
in all conscience. At first, somehow, Cecil 
is conscious of feeling just a wee bit dull 
and lonely, as if some pleasant element had 
gone out. of the happy home-life. But she 
shakes off the feeling resolutely, and busies 
herself with preparations for Christmas, 
puddings and mince-pies, and sighs a little 
only when that firelight hour comes, just be- 
fore dinner, which Lord Trevanion, after 
their friendly compact, was wont to spend 
in the drawing-room with her, talking of all 
kinds of interesting things, and consultin 
his “little friend” with a flattering con 
dence in her judgment. 

On Christmas Eve, Cecil and the boys go 
down to the church to help with the decora- 
tions, and there is a very busy party as- 
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sembled: ,the Misses Weaver, and their 
brothers James and Frederic, Doctor Alpin 
and his partner, Mr. Forward, some of the 
young ladies visiting at the castle, and, 
among them, Lady Ethel Power, whom Ce- 
cil watches a little curiously to see if she is 
really as handsome as they say. 

She isa tall, finely formed woman of eight- 
and-twenty, beautiful, not merely with the 
beauty of feature and coloring, but with a 
grave sweetness of expression, a stately yet 
seductive grace, which has a wondrous 
charm. Cecil thinks what a beautiful Lady 
Trevanion she will make, and that Lord 
Trevanion is a very happy man to have won 
such a woman’s love. But, if he has won it, 
how can he feel “out in the cold”? How 
can he need the friendship of any one else? 

Cecil wonders, as she busies herself with 
the font, and puts the while camellias and 
maiden-hair tastefully among the glossy, 
dark holly-leaves with their scarlet berries, 
and egethes Lady Ethel, who is sitting on 
the pulpit steps, weaving garlands round the 
baluster, and looking very beautiful in her 
rich velvet draperies, her golden hair and 
emaee complexion set off by the soft, dark 

urs. 

“ She is very beautiful,” says Doctor Al- 
pin, as he stands by Cecil, handing her the 
flowers from a large basket which has been 
sent down from the castle. “It is a noble 
face, too.” 

“ Yes,” returns Cecil warmly. “ But she 
looks very grave.” 

“ And yet she has everything to make her 

octor Alpin glances down at the bright 
young face. 

“Do you think so?” he says, smiling. 
“Well, perhaps so. But you know there is 
across in every lot. Here comes a cross 
for me,” he adds regretfully, as he sees his 
seryant approaching, “in the shape of a pa- 
tient. Miss Somerset, I must say good-by 
for the present. I shall find you Sere on 
my return, I presume?” 

“ That depends on when you return,” she 
answers laughingly. 

“T wish I need not go but duty before 
pleasure, Fare know,” he says as he goes 
away, and is shortly replaced by James 
Weaver, who is his father’s curate, anda 
great ally of Cecil, who is rather inclined to 
share his Ritualistic views, which his father 
is much too staunch a churchman to counte- 
nance. 

After a time, Lady Ethel, having concluded 
her work, comes over to the font and ad- 
mires Cecil’s work, introducing herself in a 
few pretty words, and telling Cecil that she 
has heard of her often from Lord Trevanion. 
And all Cecil’s impulsive little heart goes 
out to her, and she straightway falls in love 


with the beautiful, noble face, which has 
made many and many a conquest ere now. 

There is tea ready for the workers in the 
schoolroom adjoining the church, and Cecil, 
seeing Lady Ethel pale and tired, carries 
her off thither. And Lady Ethel is charm- 
ed with her simple, winning grace, and a 
very interesting conversation ensues, and 
Cecil finds herself telling Lady Ethel about 
the boys and Boband their troubles, “ which 
are over now,” as if she were quite an old 
friend. 

“Is this the way you are decorating the 
church?” says a gay voice in the doorway. 

And Lady Ethel exclaims, — 

“ Alan!” 

And Lord Trevanion comes in in his fur- 
a cloak, looking very handsome and 

appy. 
~ What a base subterfuge,” he says, laugh- 
ing, as he shakes hands with Cecil, “ mak- 
ing church-work an excuse for tea and chat. 
For shame, Ethel! I thought better of you.” 

“Miss Somerset beguiled me,” she an- 
swers gayly. “And we were so cozy that I 
really feel quite vexed with you for disturb- 
ing us.” 

“Tam very sorry,” he replies, pulling off 
his riding-gloves. “ But it is seven o’olock, 
and the break is waiting.” 

“Then I will go and collect our party,” 
says Lady Ethel rising. ‘“ Meanwhile, per- 
haps Miss Somerset will indulge you with a 
cup of tea, Alan. I see you are looking 
longingly at the teapot.” 

“ Will you be so good?” asks Lord Tre- 
vanion, as he seats himself and looks at the 

raceful little figure in black serge, with a 
ee of red berries at her breast. 

And Cecil gives him some tea, and offers 
him some cake very demurely, but with very 
happy eyes nevertheless. 

“ Do you miss mea little at the Nest?” he 
asks, as Cecil stands, sugar-basin in hand, 
waiting till he has sweetened his tea, and 
blushing a little under the keen glance of 
his dark eyes, “or do the boys prevent you 
from missing anybody or anything?” 

“IT do miss you,” she said simply. “ But 
the boys are so happy at the Nest. They 
find their present holidays so different from 
their last.’ 

“ How do you like Lady Ethel?” he asks 
irrelevantly. “I am glad you know her. 
You are coming to the castle for New- 
Year’s Day, at any rate. Bob has promised 
me that.” 

“Has he? I did not know.” 

“ By the by,” Lord Trevanion continues, 
“T have been down to the station, and, to 
oblige old Hants, I brought up sundry par- 
cels. There is one for Miss Somerset, 
which she shafl have in a moment.” 

As he s s, he fumbles in one of the 
many pockets of his coat, and produces a 
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a little packet addressed to Cecil, which she 
receives with wondering eyes. 

“I suppose it is from Amy, Miss Hunt,” 
she says. “I don’t know any one else who 
would send me anything.” 

They go into the church together, where 
the party from the castle are exchanging 
farewells with the Weavers; and Lord Tre- 
vanion says hastily, — 

“ Tell Bob I am coming down tonight 
after dinner. I want to speak to him. You 
are not going to stay at the Vicarage to- 
night, Cecil?” 

“Oh, no. Bob is coming for us at nine,” 
she answers. 

Lord Trevanion assists Lady Ethel into 
the break, and the others bestow themselves 
comfortably, and wrap themselves in the 
shawls and furs. Lord Trevanion lifts his 
hat and says “ Good-by” in a cheery voice, 
and they drive away. 

Then the rest of the decorating party set 
to work in right earnest, for there is much 
to finish; and, when Bob appears at nine 
o'clock, with the little basket-carriage, they 
have just finished their task. There is a 
merry drive home, under the blue, starlit 
sky, over the hard, frosty road. And when 
Cecil runs up to her room she is at last at 
liberty to open her little packet. It is a 
jeweler’s morocco box, and contains a large 
and most beautiful gold locket, with “ Cecil” 
studded in diamonds on its chased surface. 
The girl utters a little cry of admiration; 
then she puts the medallion on her dressing- 
table, mod turns very pale. 

It is impossible that Amy should send 
her such a valuable gift. But there i$ no 
doubt as to the donor, for on a slip of paper 
in the case is written, in Lord Trevanion’s 
handwriting, “For my little friend.” 

Very white, and with a sudden trembling 
at her heart that forces her to sit down, Ce- 
cil contemplates the beautiful gift. How 
good of him itis! And yet, of course, she 
cannot receive such a present; that is out of 
the question. It will vex him, Cecil thinks 
sadly, her eyes filling. He will be angry, 
but she cannot help it. It must be given 
back to him tonight when he comes ; and it 
is with a very sober face that Cecil goes 
down to her brothers, and takes her seat at 
the head of the table for their late tea-dinner. 
Bob sees that there is something the matter, 
but makes no comment or remark; while 
the boys chatter gayly, and prophesy some 
Skating. 

“Was n’t it jolly of Lord Trevanion to 
get us those splendid skates from town?” 
asks Geordie. “Have you seen them, Cis? 
He left them here on the way to the castle.” 

“Lord Trevanion ’s awfully jolly for a 
swell,” says Hal, helping himself to another 
chop. “He’s going to take me for a drive 
on Wednesday; and we are to go up there 


with you on New-Year’s Day, Cis, to see 
the fun.” 

“ Don’t tease Cecil,” says Geordie, who is 
older and more thou ntful than Hal. “She 
is very tired. And that chattering Miss 
Merriden is enough to make any one’s head 
ache. Just fancy her insinuating that Lady 
Ethel liked somebody else, and not Lord 


Trevanion! I am sure they seem awfully ~ 


spoony.” 

“How do you like Lady Ethel, Cis?” 
asks Bob. 

“She is very nice, Bob,” says Cecil en- 
thusiastically. “She is so lovely, too.” 

“Yes, is she not handsome? They will 
make a a handsome couple.” 

“Lord Trevanion is coming down to- 
night,” Cecil announces after tea, “He 
wants to speak to you, Bob.” 

“ Very well. ill you give us some mu- 
sic, Cis, or are you tired?” - 

“Sing us some carols, Cecil,” requests 
Hal. “ You know that German carol we 
liked so much,— not the German words,” 
he adds, as his sister seats herself at the pi- 
ano, “ or we cannot follow.” 

“ Mind you keep time,” Cec'l says, as she 
begins. 

nd then the three voices rise in the 
room, Cecil’s pure and rich, and the boys’, 
Hal’s especially, with a crystal clearness 
rarely excelled. 

Very softly and reverently the voices rise 
and fall. Cecil ceases after the first verse, 
Geordie and Hal go on through the second, 
but the last verse Hal sings alone. 

“ Thanks, dear Hal,” Cecil says softly, as 
the boy stoops and rests his cheek against 
hers. “You do not forget your carols, I 
see.” 

“No. We used to sing them sometimes,” 
Hal answers, “to remind us of our little 
mother-sister,” he adds fondly, with a boyish 
caress. 

“O Lord Trevanion!” exclaims Geordie 
at this juncture, “ what a shame.” 

Hal starts up and Cecil rises, and they 
discover that his lordship has heard the 
carol; and there are some laughing reproach- 
es from the boys before he goes away with 
Bob to his sanctum, while Cecil with beat- 
ing heart and changing color.runs up-stairs 
to get the locket. 

hen she comes back to the drawing- 
room it is empty. But she can hear Geor- 
die and Hal’s voices in the ante-room, where 
they are busy trying on their skates; and 
Cecil stands trem ling before the fire, won- 
dering when she shall find courage to return 
his gift to Lord Trevanion. 

In a few minutes he comes in, and, stand- 
ing beside her at the fire, looks down with 
very kind eyes at the grave little face and 
drooping hazel eyes fixed so earnestly on 


the red glow. 
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“What makes you so grave, Cecil?” he 
says : 

“Lord Trevanion,” —she looks up with 
restless, shining eyes —“ you will not be,an- 
gry with me?” 

“ Why, dear?” 

“If I give you back this?” 

As she speaks she gives him the little 
morocco case, and the handsome face dark- 
ens. 

“f — take it, Lord Trevanion,” she 
Says quietly. 

Wh not? 

She hesitates, coloring a little. With a 
sudden, angry gesture he throws the little 
case from him on to the floor. Cecil stoops 
and places it on the table in silence, a little 
angry flush coloring her cheek now. 

“You have not answered me,” he says 
stern] 

« There is no need of any answer,” she re- 
plies very quietly. 
_ “ You will not accept my little gift?” 

“TI cannot, I ought not, Lord Trevanion. 
If it were a little gift, it would have given 
me pleasure to do so. But it did not.” 

“ As you will,” he answers haughtily. 

And there is silence, 

Bob comes in with some laughiag remark 
about the boys, and Cecil forces herself to 
anewer, so that his lordship’s vexation pass- 
ed unnoticed. While they are standing 
there, the “ waits”* without begin to sing a 
quaint old English carol in a tender minor 
key; and Bob goes out to invite them into 
the kitchen to partake of Christmas hospi- 
tality. 

“You will not be angry?” says Cecil 
Ener “It is Christmas-time, remem- 

r. I could not accept such a valuatle gift, 
Lord Trevanion.” 

“It is not your refusal which hurts me,” 
he answers coldly. “It is the feeling it 
shows.” 

Before she can answer he is gone; and 
Cecil hears his voice talking to the men 
without, exchanging good-nights and Christ- 
mas wishes; and presently Bob comes in 
alone, and the boys follow with the maids for 
prayers, and they separate for the night. 

hristmas Eve though it is, Cecil has a 
very heavy heart. And when she kneels 
down at her bedside no words come, — onl 
tears and inarticulate little «gpg whic 
are pane just as powerful as the most 
carefully worded petitions. Sie is very sad 
at heart, poor child; and the charch-bells 
ringing at midnight find her still with wide-* 
open eyes. And it is fully an hour after be- 
fore she falls asleep, with the tears still glit- 
tering on the long lashes. 


CHAPTER IV. 


morning dawns on a 
white world ; for snow has fallen heavi- 
ly during the night, and has covered Treva- 
nion with its soft, white mantle. Still it is 
a bright monies when the snow has ceased, 
— intensely cold, but bright, frosty, and sea- 
sonable; and Bob, meeting his sister in the 
hall, with a loving hug and Christmas wish- 
es, exclaims, — 

“What glorious weather, Cis! What a 
jolly walk to church we shall have!” 

ecil is looking bright as the morning it- 
self, although she has sobbed herself to 
sleep last night. On this morning she has 
told herself that she was very silly and ri- 
diculous to care for Lord Trevanion’s 
whims. If he is unreasonable, it is ne faflt 
of hers, and she will not fret and spoil her 
Christmas joys for such a trifle; so she is 
quite ready to return her brother’s me 
greeting, and laugh and chat merrily ‘all 
through breakfast. 

There are various Christmas gifts, too, 
piling the plates, and surprises for every 
one, and Bob is especially delighted with a 
beautiful little printing-press which Lord 
Trevanion has got for him from town, and 
the examination and trial of this lasts until 
it is time to start for church, when Cecil 
comes down in her pretty velveteen costume, 
with her bright hair braided low round her 
dainty head and a pretty flush on her fair 
checks. 

The walk to church over the frosty roads 
is a very pleasant one, for the boys are in 
exuberant spirits, and Cecil, with one hand 
nestling on her brother’s arm, looks and 
feels quite happy. The bells are chiming 
merrily, and there is many a pleasant greet- 
ing exchanged with passers-by; for Bob 
is as great a favorite as he deserves to be. 

On the road they are passed by the break 
from the castle, full of bright faces, and gay 
salutations are exehanged ; and Lord Treva- 
nion, who is driving, lifts bis hat to Cecil, 
and nods cordially to the boys. A few min- 
utes later Doctor Aplin joins the Sometsets, 
walking en Cecil’s other side, so they go in- 
to church together. 

The castle pews are already full, and 
Cecil catches one glance from Lord Treva- 
nion’s proud, dark eyes, as she passes te 
her seat, which makes her head rest longer 
upon her hands, when she kneels down, than 
it might otherwise have done. Then the 
white-robed choir eater, and the beautiful 
anthem sends all ether thoughts out of Ce 
cil’s head, and Mr. Weaver's simple, pathet- 
ic sermon presently engrosses her attention’ 


so that it is only when the benediction has 
been picnseneed, and the congregation are 
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fling out, that she recollects Lord Treva- 


. nion’s displeased look. 


There is quite a gathering in the church- 
d on this Christmas morning, and quite 

a confusion of tongues in Christmas greet- 
ings and good wishes, so that Cecil feels a 
little bewildered as she smiles and-answers 
one and another, with a jumble in her head 
of more serious thoughts which Mr. Wea- 
ver’s sermon has begotten. 

“A merry Christmas!” says a gentle 
voice behind her. “ Miss Somerset, are you 
not going to wish me a merry Christmas ?” 

“Lady Ethel! 1 beg your pardon.” 

And Cecil turns, to find Lady Ethel, her 
father, and Lord Trevanion behind her. 

Her ladyship introduces her to the earl, 
who is a tall, handsome-looking old man, 
and toa Mr. George Belmont, who is an ar- 
tist in London, a grave-looking man of forty, 
with beautiful dark eyes which go straight 
to Cecil’s heart and win her confidence at 
once. 

Lord Valence speaks very kindly to Bob, 
telling him that he knew his father well, and 
hoping to have the pleasure of seeing him 
and his sister at Elm Court; while y 
Ethel talks to Cecil in her sweet, low voice, 
and looks very charming and very happy, 
Cecil thinks. 

Lord Trevanion says nothing, but looks 
very proud and cold; and Lady Ethel 

lances at him wonderingly. Evidently Mr. 
eaver’s sermon has done him no good, for 
he seems unwilling to make peace with Ce- 
cil; nor has he forgotten her slight. George 
Belmont catches one little wistful glance 
which the girl sends to the proud, hand- 
some face, and a shade of pity steals into 
his heart. Surely this poor, pretty child 
has not given her heart to Lord Trevanion? 
If so, Heaven help her, for he is as cold 
and unimpressionable as marble! 

“May | come to the Nest tomorrow ?” 
asks Lady Ethel, as she says good-by. ~§ 
want to know you better, Cecil.” 

“I shall be very glad,” Cecil answers, 
smiling, and parts with George Belmont 
with a kindly hand-pressure, and Lord Tre- 
vanion with a stiff, cold bow, and a bitter 
feeling burning at her heart, that, if Lord 
Trevanion’s friendship is so easily taken 
away, it is not worth possessing. 

Doctor Aplin dines with them, for Bob 
has not had much difficulty in persuading 
him to give up his solitary dinner at home; 
and in the evening he walks down with 
Cecil and Geordie to the evening service. 
Coming back they are caught in a snow- 
storm, and the doctor wraps Cecil warmly 
in a great plaid skaw! borrowed from his 
housekeeper, and drives her and Geordie 
back in his dog-cart; and Bob, coming to 
the door to meet them, lifts his sister into 
the hall, with thick, white flakes over her 


which melt and fall upon the carpet as Hal 
unwraps her. 

“Why, you’re a perfect mummy, Cis !” 
he says gayly, as the doctor drives off again. 
“The doctor must have imagined he was 
bandaging a broken arm, I should think. 
Just look at her, Lord Trevanion; did you 
ever see such a perfect guy ?” 

“ Your sister must be very cold, I think,” 
Lord Trevanion answers, coming forward 
from the drawing-room door, where he has 
watched tne process of unrobing. 

“It has turned‘out a rough night, has it 
‘not ?” interrogates Cecil coldly. 

. bins are not very wet, I hope,” he says 
gently. 

“ Not wet at all,” she replies promptly, — 
“indeed I have quite enjoyed the drive.” 

She passes him quietly, and goes up to 
her room, coming down presently with pale 
cheeks, which she accounts for by a profes- 
sion of fatigue; and, though Lord Trevanion 
stays over half an hour, he cannot, strive as 
hs may, win one soft glance from the cold, 
averted eyes. Cecil is apparently going to 
return ne for pride. 

On the next morning Lady Ethel and Mr. 
Belmont come down to the Nest, and old 
Hannah, who came from the castle, where 
she has spent most of her life, and who 
knows the “quality” well, on Lady Ethel’s 
entreaty, shows them into the quaint, old- 
fashioned kitchen, where Cecil, with her 
white arms bare to the elbow, and a large 
white bib-apron fastened over her serge 
dress, is busy making cakes. 

She blushes and laughs at being discov- 
ered, but shows no false shame, and installs 
Lady Ethel comfortably in a big, old-fash- 
ioned arm-chair by the corner of the wide 
chimney ; anc Mr. Belmont finds himself a 
seat on an oaken settle, and with admiring 
eyes watches the picturesque little figure. 

“ Take care, Cecil,” Lady Ethel cries gay- 
ly; “ there ’s a chiel among us taking notes.” 

“Ethel, to punish you for that speech, I 
shall keep this for myself,” says Mr. Bel- 
mont, langhing, as Cecil looks up with hot 
cheeks, and sees that he has sketched her, 
her arms, apron, and all. “I was going to 
give it to you, but now I shall keep it for 
myself ; and, if Miss Somerset will allow 
me, I will put it and the kitchen, as it is, in 
my next year’s Academy picture.” 


nion’s voice at the threshold. 

“I should outbid you,” laughs Lord Vab 
ence, who is fellowing with Bob. 

And, while Hannah drops courtesies, and 
places a chair for the earl, who is greeting 
Cecil with great urbanity, Lord Trevanion 
leans against the oaken dresser, and looks 
quite at home. 7 

“You appear to be holding a /evée in the 


kitchen, Cis,” her brother says laughingly. 


“ Then'I will buy it,” puts in Lord Treva- ~ 
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“It is my fault, Mr. Somerset,” remarks 
Lady Ethel. “I would not have Cecil dis- 
turbed. She is making such delicious-look- 
ing cakes, Alan, that we must wait until 
they are ready.” 

“Will you really taste them?” says Ce- 
cil, with prettyeagerness. “Some are quite 
ready now, and they are to be eaten hot 
with butter. Quick, Hannah.” 

Hannah bustles about, produces the 
quaintest of old china plates, and serves her 
young mistress’s cakes, with such radiant 
pride in the manufacture .that Bob laughs, 
and a smile curls Lord Trevanion’s mustache 
for a moment. 

“They are delicious, Cecil. What a 
clever cook you are! Give me another, 
Hannah,” says Lady Ethel, showing her 
white teeth, and holding out her plate. 
“ Alan, are you nottasting? Oh, you must! 
They are delicious. Give him one, Cecil.” 

Cecil colors as she brings a plate to the 
dresser, and puts it beside him. 

“] want you to offer me one,” his lord- 
ship says, smiling,— “a peace-offering, 
Cecil.” 

Cecil colors still more deeply; but she 
takes up the plate and hands it to him. 

“ Thanks,” he says, bowing. “ Cecil,” he 
adds very low, “have you forgotten my ill 
temper, and forgiven it? ou know | 
told you I would try your forbearance.” 

Cecil’s lip quivers, but she nods and 
forces a smile; and Lord Trevanion is not 
dissatisfied with the expression of her face 
as she turns away. 

“ Stand still for a moment, Trevanion,” 
says Mr. Belmont hastily, as his lordship 
prepares to move. “ You ’ll spoil my 
sketch.” 

“What! Am I to be included in the 
kitchen interior? ” he asks laughingly. “It 
is too bad of you, Belmont. I wish you 
would cut the ‘shop’ at Trevanion.” 

“No; I am not going to put you in my 
icture,” Mr. Belmont says age ny as 
e glances at the handsome, smiling face. 

“I am going to use this sketch as | think 
proper.” 

“Indeed! May I ask its destination ? ” 

“Perhaps I may give it to Hannah to 
hang over the kitchen mantelpiece, — it 
would look well,” answers Mr. 
Belmont, putting the finishing touches and 
speaking slowly; “or I may keep it for a 
future picture; or perhaps Miss Somerset 
will honor me by accepting it, and honor 
you by placing it in her album.” 

Cecil’s sudden look and beautiful blush as 
she stretches out her hand for the sketch 
make the earl and Mr. Belmont smile; but, 
when her visitors have departed, and Cecil 
is alone, the sketch is not placed in her al- 
bum, and Bob wonders a little, as he does 
not see it again. 


Christmas week passes gayly. The castle 
guests organize skating and sleighing par. . 
ties; and in the evenings there are dances 
and charades and impromptu theatricals, in 
all of which Lady Ethel insists upon Cecil 
taking her part. 

Altogether it is a very happy time to Ce- 
cil; she loves Lady Ethel with that earnest 
affection which a young girl often gives to 
a beautiful woman, some years her senior, — 
an affection which Lady Ethel fully returns, 
There is no one to compare to Larl Val- 
ence’s daughter, even among the titled and 
high-born girls who are Lo d Trevanion’s 
guests. And, as Lady Ethel moves through 
the beautiful rooms at the castle, and so 
easily takes her place as “ queen of the rev- 
els,” many a whisper goes round as to the 
time when she shall reign there altogether; 
and the friendly intercourse which exists be- 
tween her and Lord Trevanion is looked u 
on as the familiarity engendered by an old 
engagement. 

eople wonder a little sometimes why the 
wedding is so long delayed, and conjecture 
all sorts of reasons for the delay ; they won- 
der, too, why Lord Trevanion is so often ab- 
sent from the castle, and think that he is 
not quite such an impatient lover as he 


ecil wonders a little too. Lady Ethel 
and his lordship certainly do not come up 
to her ideal of what engaged people or lovers 
should be, and she is a little surprised at 
Lord Trevanion’s want of empressement. 
That he should allow Lady Ethel to be so 
much in Mr. Belmont’s society does not as- 
tonish her, for she has heard that they are 
very old friends; and of course he has per- 
fect trust in her. Sometimes Cecil thinks, 
with a little pain at her heart for Lord Tre- 
vanion, that Lady Ethel’s face brightens 
whenever George Belmont enters the room, 
and that the smile she gives him is franker, 
sweeter, and more tender; but she tries to 
dismiss the thought. Surely Lady Ethel, 
who is so good and true, would engage her- 
self to no one whom she did not love 

Meanwhile her own compact of friendship 
with Lord Trevanion is undisturbed, and 
Cecil finds very great pleasure in it. The 
peace made in the kitchen at the Nest isa 
very full and complete one; and his lord- 
ship is always perfectly kind and gentle, 
anxious to promote her pleasure, interesting 
himself, as far as his duties of host will per- 
mit, in all her pursuits, and very often con- 
stituting himself her cavalier in any skatin 
party, notwithstanding the grave looks o: 
some of his young-lady guests. 

Cecil finds that he has many tastes in 
common with her; that her favorite author, 
William Makepeace Thackeray, the king of 
écrivains, is his also; that he is not easily 
tired of Charles Dickens. Finding her once 
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with tears in her eyes as she read of little 
Emily’s woes, and noble, simple-hearted 
Ham, he did not laugh at her, but sat down 
and sympathized with her very nicely, talk- 
ing about David Copperfield and Agnes and 
Dora as if he knew them and liked them 
well, and encouraging Cecil to talk also 
and tell him her thoughts frankly and freely. 

Cecil’s friendship brings great sunshine 
into her life,—a sunshine she does not 
pause to analyze, but accepts gladly and 
thankfully. The sunshine does her 
too. Bob thinks that his dear little sister 
was never so lovable nor so charming as 
pow, and the boys say that Cis gets prettier 
and prettier every day. . 

So the New Year draws near with a 
romise of brightness and happiness, which 
alas! not to be fulfilled. Instead of the 
sunshine, clouds are coming; instead of 
fair weather, storms; the dark and dreary 
days which come more or less frequently in- 
to every life are coming into Cecil's, and 
the shadow falls all the more heavily be- 
cause she is not prepared. 


CHAPTER V. 


66 = you please, Miss Cecil,” says Hannah, 

putting her head in at the morning- 

room door on the morning of New-Year’s 

Day, “there is a man outside wishing to 
ak to you.” 

Cecil looks up a little impatiently; she is 
bending over a box that has come down 
from London this morning, which contains 
her first ball-dress, to be worn at the Castle 
tonight. 

“Who is it, Hannah ?” 

“Why, Josiah Fornan, Miss Cecil, from 
_ Settle Farm, on the other side of the parish. 

“What can he waat?” Cecil says mu- 
singly, standing up and softly replacing the 
tissue-paper over the cloudy white draperies 
which she has been contemplating with such 
delight. “I don’t know anything about’him, 
Hannah.” 

“Nor I—nothing good, miss,” answers 
Hannah sturdily. “He is a regular bad one 
is Josiah ; but I don’t mean to say as he has 
not had his troubles — ay, and sore ones too.” 

“ Perhaps he wants my brother, Hannah?” 

“No, miss; he says to Jane, ‘I want to 
see your young missus ;’ and when I went 
out to him, thinking she had been mistaken, 
he said he had something important to tell 

ou.” 
shen He is sober, I suppose, Hannah?” Ce- 
cil says, turning back when midway. 

“ oe yes, miss, for a wonder, — quite so- 


“Where is he?” 
“Tn the ante-room, Miss Cecil.” 


“1 suppose he wants help of some kind,” 
32 


thinks Cecil, as she opens the door and goes 
quietly into the ante-room, closing the door 
after her. 

In less than half an hour Cecil’s strange 
and importunate visitor goes; and Hannah 
hears her young mistress go back to the 
Soon afterward she 

er gracefu re going up-stairs to her 
‘bat the box is left in 
the morning-room, disregarded, until Bob 
and the poys come in to lunch, and Cecil de- 
scends again. 

“Well, Cis, is it satisfactory?” asks her 
brother gayly. “Have you tried on this 
matvelous ball-toilet ?” 

“No. I was afraid I should not be able 
to fold it up again,” Cecil answers rather 
languidly. 

nd Bob looks up curiously. 

“ Are you tired, dear? Have you had any 
visitors this morning ?” 

“ Visitors?” she asks, with a little start. 

“Yes, from the castle ?” 

“No. No one has been here.” 

They are to dine and spend the night at 
the castle; and Lord Trevanion sends the 
carriage in the afternoon, as it is very rough, 
snowy weather, and comes himself to the 
great hall door of the castle to welcome his 
guests. 

“] hope you are in tune for tonight, Ce- 
cil,” he says, as he helps her out of the car- 
riage. “A first ball is a great event in every 
young lady’s career. Are you tired or ner- 
vous, that you have lost your roses? Ah, I 
see, the loss was only temporary !” he adds, 
smiling.* “I am going to take you into the 
library, — Ethel and tea are ren there 
for you, — and then I think you ought to go 
and lie down for a time to fresh for to- 
night. 

dy Ethel’s greeting and kiss are of the 
warmest. She removes Cecil’s fur cap with 
her own pretty hands, and, as she installs 
her in a cozy rocking-chair, she stoops and 
touches her brow fondly w th her lips. 

“Everybody has gone down to the lake to 
skate,” she tells Cecil, as she gives her some 
tea. “But Alan and I were lazy and staid 
athome. We have been talking about you, 
Cecil. Have your ears been burning?” 

Cecil shakes her head, and smiles. But 
Lady Ethel fancies the smile is a little sad 
and forced, and, thinking the - is tired, 
she turns her attention to Bob, and chats 
gayly, while Lord Trevanion throws himself 
upon a huge bearskin-rug before the fire, 
and looks the picture of contented indolence. 

“ How delightful it is to be en petit com- 
ité/” he says, after atime. “Cecil, how si- 
lént you are, my child! You have not fa- 

us with one remark.” 

“Cecil is tired,” Lady Ethel interposes» 


uickly. 
Wand giaticing ‘over at her, she thinks 
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what a pretty picture George Belmont might 
make if he were there. 

Cecil’s Petite figure and mobile face is 
lighted by the red light from the fire, which 
P vs over her lovingly, illuminating the 
rich brown-gold of her hair, — many shades 
lighter than her eyebrows and eyelashes, — 
as she leans back her head heavily upon the 
cushions; while Lord Trevanion’s attitude 
is one of easy grace, his noble head resting 
on his hand as he supports himself on his 
elbow, the beautiful face, as regular as an 
sculptor’s creation, and phen so proud, 
ii very tender and softened now, as his eyes 
} . watch Cecil’s face with a keen yet tender 
scrutiny. 

“ What happy evenings ow d will pass in 
this room!” Lady Ethel thinks tenderly as 
she watches them. “For of Alan’s 
; there can be no doubt, and Cecil will hardly 
be able to resist it, even if she wishes to do 


so. 
Gg “ May I come in with you fora moment?” 
: , Lady Ethel asks, as she takes Cecil up- 


stairs to her room, —a beautiful room, with 
waxlights burning, and a bright, glowing fire 
on the hearth. “I have something to tell 
you, Cecil. Is this your dress?” she goes 
on, as she sees the mass of fleecy white 
gauze which a maid has laid out on the bed. 
“ How pretty | How charming you will 
look, Cecil!’ 

She puts her arm round Cecil as she 
speaks, and draws her fondly to her, looking 
down — for she is considerably the taller — 
into the wistful hazel eyes, eyes which have 
gained in sweetness what they have lost in 
mirth lately. 

“ ] want your congratulations, Cecil,” she 


q adds. “Iam going to be married.” 
“Yes. I think know,” Cecil answers 
faintly. 


And Ethel smiles a little, and stoops to 
kiss her pretty, tremulous lips, which have 
grown suddenly pallid. 

“George Belmont and I have been en- 
gece a long time now,” she goes on quiet- 
y, “but we are going to be married in the 
a spring. Will you be my bridemaid, Cecil?” 
‘ Cecil does not answer. Lady Ethel feels 
her sudden start, and how she trembles ; 
then for a moment the girl turns and hides 
her face against her friend’s soft, velvet 
Wl dress, and clings to her with a faint, choked- 
5 back sob. y Ethel says nothing. | Per- 
haps she guesses the cause of her agitatien ; 
but she feigns not to notice it, and, when 
\ Cecil is calmer, she repeats her question,— 
: “Will you be one of m i i 
Cecil?” 

3 ; “ Oh, yes, if I may!” Cecil answers then. 
And Ethel thanks and kisses her 


n. 
q a don’t think you ought to come down 
-_ to dinner,” she says gently. “Rest quietly 


here, and when it is time to dress I will send 
Victorine to you.” 

Cecil is too grateful for the kind thought- 
fulness not to agree to Lady Ethel’s propo- 
sals, and when, two or three hours later, 
Victorine comes to help her to dress, the 
weary look has left her face, and the excite- 
ment of the evening has given her cheeks a 
soft, rich bloom, and an unusual lustre to 
the lovely eyeg. 

It is a very fair picture the long cheval- 
pee reflects when Victorine’s work is over, 

he graceful little figure with its diaphanous 
white dress, the pretty head with its soft, 
rich braids, the white, dimpled shoulders, 
the pretty bare arms, the snowy stephanotis 
in her hair, and the lovely white bouquet 
which Lord Trevanion has sent up to her,— 
all contribute to the lovely sout ensemble ; 
and Cecil flushes a little with an innocent 
vanity as she looks at herself, and wonders 
if this lovely vision is the same girl whom 
she knows so well in a heavy serge dress, 
with a red knot at her throat, fastening her 
linen collar. 

She feels very shy and strange as she 
treads the long passages and goes down the 

eat, black, oak staircase, the heels of her 

ittle satin slippers making a pitter-patter on 
the polished surface; and, while she is a 
tating a little at the foot, uncertain whether 
to turn to the right or to the left, and wish- 
ing Bob would appear, a door opens, and 
Lord Trevanion comes out, looking very 
handsome and distinguished. He gives a 
little start, and his face brightens as he 
goes forward hastily. 

“I wanted to be the first to see you in 
pretty dress,” he says, smiling, and 
ooks at her long and tenderly, until Cecil’s 
cheeks grow warm, and her lashes droop. 
“ My little snowflake,” he says at lengt 
with a playful tendegness. “I am almost 
afraid that you will melt away before the 
evening is over.” 

He gives her his arm, and takes her, a 
littlesdazed and confused still, into the ball 
room, and delivers her into Lady Ethel’s 
care ; and then, before he leaves her side to 
fulfil his duties of host, he has the felicity of 
seeing her surrounded, and of being asked 
by several men to introduce them to the girl 
in white. 

“ What a beauty she is, by Jove!” is an 
expression that again and again catches his 


ears. 

The New-Year’s ball at the castle is an 
entertainment which is always looked for- 
ward to with much eagerness by the young 
ladies in the neighborhood, for it is always 
a most brilliant affair; and Lord Trevanionm 
takes care that there are plenty of eligible 
partners, and is such a perfect and ubiqui- 
tous host that, when the evening is over, no 
one feels that they have been neglected er 
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overlooked. And many a girl home to 
dream of a waltz with Lord Trevanion or 
ten minutes’ chat with him between whiles, 


_or when they are “ sitting it out” in the con- 


servatory or one of the many other flirting 
nooks that its 
deep-recessed windows and dainty adjoinin 

boudolrs, affords. 

Cecil has not much leisure for observa- 
tion, for her time and attention are pretty 
well occupied. Her partners are numerous, 
and apparently agreeable, for she does not 
heed much what passes around her. She 
sees Lady Ethel, yep wondrously beauti- 
ful in a dress of blue velvet, and superb sap- 
phire and diamond ornaments, moving about 
carelessly, conscious, as it were, of her ex- 
treme loveliness. She does not dance much, 
but twice Cecil sees her waltzing, once with 
Mr. Belmont, and another time with Lord 
Trevanion, of whom Cecil sees very little 
during the early part of the evening. 

Mr. Belmont comes to her once and asks 
for a dance, and stays with her when their 
quadrille is over, chatting Bently until anoth- 
er partner claims her; and he wonders a lit- 
tle at the wistful sadness lying deep in the 
hazel eyes, although the smile is frequent 
and ready enough. 

“ What a pretty, ingenuous child she is!” 
he says to Lady Ethel, as he watches her 
going away on Doctor Alpin’s arm. “ And 
what a charming little chdtedaine she will 
make. I dare say the world will cavil at his 
choice, but in my opinion Alan is acting 
wisely, I think the order of things is re- 
versed, Ethel,” he adds, smiling fondly. 

And she glances at him with a proud 
smile in her blue eye. 

“TI wotld not have them different,” she 
answers gayly. “Ah, there is Alan! He 
is lookin -+ ot bored, poor fellow; but he 
is doing his duty in the most praiseworthy 
manner. I don’t believe he has been able 
to get one dance with Cecil yet.” 

“No, but he ’s going to her now, straight 
from Miss Merridew’s clutches. What a re- 
lief Miss Somerset’s conversation will be 
after hers!” 

It is late in the evening when Lord Tre- 
vanion makes his way to Cecil’s side, and 
she can discern the handsome, haughty 
head over the heads of the dancers as he 
wades through the billows of silk, tarlatan, 
and velvet, looking at her half saucily, half 
seriously, with a smile in his dark eyes which 
does not reach his lips. 

“ At last!” he says, with a sigh of relief, 
as he sinks down upon the cushioned seat 
beside her. “I have made several attempts 
to get to you this evening, Cecil, but some- 
thing has always prevented me. Have you 
been enjoying yourself, my child?” 

“Yes,” she answers shyly. 

“ Dancing ceaselessly, and making innu- 


merable conquests?” he says, smiling. 
“ Have you kept one waltz for me?” 

“TI am very sorry, Lord Trevanion,” Cecil 

says, coloring a little. “They are all gone.” 
ith a vexed exclamation he glances at 
the little programme. Then his face clears. 

“IT see you have put one down to Bob,” 
he says. “I must have that, — and it is the 
next one. Ah, here hecomes! Somerset,” 
he goes on eagerly, as Bob draws near, “ be 
unselfish for once, there ’s a good fellow. 
this dance for my Penefit, will 

ou?” 
7 “Of course,” Bob answers, laughing. “I 
will find somebody’s sister instead of my 
own.” 

He turns away, smiling, and they watch 

him go to Alice Weaver, and the music be- 
ins. It is a waltz, and the music is from 
Fille de Madame Anget. Lord Treva- 
nion rises, and gives Cecil his arm. 

“Do you mind sitting it out?” he says 
gently, bending over her. “ Cecil, I want to 
speak to you.” 

She inclines her head slightly, but does 
notanswer. Lord Trevanion leads her out 
of the ball-room into the quiet library lighted 
by fire and candle, which the guests have 
not discovered as yet, and, having seated 
her cozily in a great leathern chair, stands 
for a few moments in silence, leaning his el- 
bow on the black marble mantelpiece, and 
looking down at her with tendereyes. 

“ Cecil,” he says suddenly, “ you said once 
you would be my friend. I want you to 
make me another promise. 1 cannot be 
satisfied with your friendship. I want your 
love. Will you give it me?” 

Cecil’s face is shaded from the fire by her 
fan, but Lord Trevanion sees that it grows 
white as death at his werds, and she rises 
from her seat trembling in every limb. 

“I have startled you, dearest child,” he 
Says very gently, taking her little hands in 
his and holding them firmly in his strong 
clasp. “Forgive me. Sit down in, Ce- 
cil, and don’t answer me hastily. You must 
know that the happiness of my life depends 
on your answer.” 


e puts her back in the chair again, and 
resumes his old attitude. There is a long 
silence ; Cecil leans back, pale to her lips, 
and evidently terribly agitated. Lord Tre- 
vanion is pale. but calm, as he stands waiting. 

“Well, dear?” he says at length. 

“Lord Trevanion,” Cecil begins faintly ; 
and then the little trembling hands are lifted 
and cover her face, and she bursts into tears. 

“I did not mean to distress you, Cecii,” 
he says gently. “ Does your sorrow arise 
from the fact that you do not wish to give 
me pain? Why will you net amswer me, 
dear?” 

“It cannot be,” Cecil answers at length, 
turning her face to him, pale and set, 
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with an expression of resolution which 
strikes his lordship; and he starts forward 


rly. 

“Cecil,” he exclaims quickly, “ you do not 
mean what you say!” 

“TI beg your pardon,” Cecil answers cold- 
ly and haughtily. “I have answered, Lord 

revanion. | have told you it cannot be.” 

He draws back a little, looking at her in 
surprise. 

“Why?” he asks simply. 

Cecil hesitates. 

“Is it because you do not love me?” 

Cecil does not answer; she cannot — she 
dare not — answer that question; and Lord 
Trevanion takes heart of grace, and, drawing 
her to his side with a very tender clasp, he 
pleads his cause. 

“I think you do not hate me,” he says, 
looking earnestly into the fair pale face. “I 
will teach you to love me in time. My dar- 
ling, do not let any fancied prejudice come 
between us now. I love you too dearly to 
give you up easily, Cecil. Are you too 
much afraid of me, my darling? Ah, you 
need not be! I will very indulgent to 
my little wife. I know that I am much 
older, my pretty child, but ”— 

“Ah, do not! do not!” Cecil cries pas- 
sionately. “I cannot—I will not marry 
you, Lord Trevanion!” 


The intense passion, almost repugnance, 
in her voice startles him, and he kg her 
instantly, 

“ But I must have your reasons,” he says 


1 

" Yr have none,” she answers in the same 
quick, passionate tones, “Is it not enough 
thdt I will not be yourwife? No,—not if I 
loved you with my whole heart; not if it 
broke my heart to give you up; not” — 

“Hush!” he says sternly. “You may 
spare me and yourself any further denials. 

ou carry your prejudice rather far, Miss 
Somerset.” 

“ My prejudice |” she exclaims haughtily. 

“ Your prejudice,” he repeats, in the same 
cold, stern voice. “ You can have no good. 
reason for such contempt.” 

“No good reason!” she echoes. “We 
think differently, my lord. Will you allow 
me to leave you?” 

He stands aside, and opens the door for 
her, bowing asaig b and, as the little white 
figure disappears, he returns to the fireside, 
throwing himself into a chair, and, staring 
gloomily into the red glow, wonders at Cecil’s 
vehemence and Cecil’s refusal; while Cecil 
runs up-stairs to her room, and, throwing her- 
self upon the bed, heedless @f£ crushed dra- 
pery and tumbled ribbons, bugsts into a pas- 
sion of tears. x 


“OUR DISTINGUISHED 


BY ARTHUR W. MOORE, 


HERE were four of us, — Bland, Sibert, 
McLoughlin, and I. As Bland’s father 
represented a State in the Upper House at 
Washington, that unassuming young man, 
much against his inclination, had been com- 
pelled by his comrades to bear his worthy 
parent’s honorable title. By the name of 
“the senator,” therefore, will that oung 
entleman be known in this story. e 
vad nicknames, having been christened — 
not contemptuously or derisively —while 
journeying overland from the Atlantic to the 
acific Ocean. 
The reader must not imagine that we were 
a party of “bloods,” crossing the great 
American plains and territories for the fun 
of the thing, with lots of money to carry us 
through. No, we had worked our passage, 
and earned from eight hundred to a thousand 
doilars apiece, beside. All four of us had 
been attached, in different capacities, to a 


FELLOW-PASSENGER.” 
OF KINGSTON, CANADA. 


great preliminary surveying expedition to 
ascertain the most feasible route for a rail- 
way. We had journeyed through Kansas, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, and Cal- 
ifornia. After twelve months’ labor, attend- 
ed with many shetling adventures and dan- 
gers, we had at last finished the work and 
arrived in the city of San Francisco, where, 
the purpose of the expedition being 
achieved, it was disbanded, and the members 
paid off. 

It certainly was pleasant, after twelve 
months’ camping-out, to be once again amid 
the haunts of. civilization and comfort, to 
cast off our “ buckskins,” pitch away our 
old camp rags, and jump into brand-new 
linen broadcloth. The bath, the manip- 
ulation of the barber, and so forth, seemed 
to metamorphose the whole four of us, so 
that we looked at one another with a sort of 


pleasant regret at the loss of our shaggy 
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hair and beards. It took us several days be- 
fore we became reconciled to clean chins 
and store clothes. 

McLoughlin (nicknamed “ Shirty,” on ac- 
count of a very remarkable shirt he insisted 
on wearing during the last six months of our 
journey, there a hundreds of patches,on 
it,— the work of his own hands, —every 
vestage of the original shirt having disap- 

_ peared), McLoughlin —or “ Shirty,” as we 
will now call him—had completely ruined 
his pr by having his large beard 
shaved off, and the hair of his head shin- 

led. Of course, where the whiskers had 
fept off the sun from the skin, it was almost 
marble white; while his cheeks, neck, and 
hands were as dark as an Indian’s. 

This gave him a most sickening appear- 
ance. He was remarked by all who knew 
him. Some laughed at him, and others — 
ladies in particular — looked aghast. Peo- 
es were continually asking him if he had 

en sick. 


“ Sick be hanged!” cried he upon one oc- 
casion, catching hold of the inquirer, and 
throwing him over the hotel-office counter. 
“ Does that look as though 1 was sick?” 

We had made up our minds to stay in San 
Francisco a week, but “ Shirty,” on account 
of his appearance, begged of us to take the 
steamer to New York at once, so that he 
might get out of sight. Opposition steamers 
were running at the time: one went via 
Panama, and the other via Nicaragua. We 
agreed to leave by the next steamer; and 

. the purchase of the tickets was left to Sibert, 
‘who, we will here state, was nicknamed 
*Cully,” on account of his having been 
wounded at Culpepper Court House while 
serving as aide de camp to bis uncle, a Con- 
fedefate general. 

“Cuily”” was a smart boy in many things. 
He'was brave as a lion, and had busi- 
ness tact. He was green in something, 
however, as the soniéel of this story will 
show. He gut our tickets at siaty dollars 
though, which was twenty dollars less than 
the price at first asked for cabin passage. 
Our steamer went via Nicaragua. The fol- 
lowing morning we all went on board with 
our baggage. 

There were about two hundred cabin pas- 
sengers, with some intermediate and steer- 
age, but the vessel was very large. We se- 
cured our state-rooms, and sat on the poop- 


deck watching the embarkation of the pas- 


sengers. Presently there arrived a gentle- 
man of very distinguished appearance. He 
was undoubtedly the handsomest man I ever 
beheld. Clad in the most fashionable 
clothes, wearing a light-colored spring over- 
coat, which contrasted superbly with the 
dark, plum-colored under-coat and trousers 
of a quiet pattern, he seemed the very es- 
sence of a gentlemen. His bearing, too, 


was dignified as he superintended the dispo- 


sition of his bagea 

“Ill bet a do jae” cried Cully, “that he 
is an army officer! I can tell by the cut of 
his mustache! ” 

“ He looks to me more like the governor 
of a State, or one of the country’s law- 
maker’s,” cried the senator. 

“ Well,” said I, “he looks to me more like 
an English baronet. What do you think, 
Shirty ?” 

Now Shirty, be it remembered, was a 
down-East Yankee, and had traveled consid- 
erably. His father, once a peddler, had risen 
up to be a judge by sheer industry and 
cheek. The son, “Shirty,” had spent the 
last ten years of his life in making up his 
mind what profession to follow. He had 
tried the law and physic, among the learned 
professions, also surveying, commission 
agency, photography, and a good many oth- 
er occupations, none of which happened to 
suit him. 

Indeed, nothing ever suited him like the 
trip he had just been on. He would gladly 
have gone back overland as a rod-man, or 
even as chain-man, had the pre- 
sented itself. He had studied human nature 
a good deal in his various wanderings, and, ; 
in reply to my question as to what he 
thought of the handsome-looking stranger, 
he said, rather plumply, — : 

“ He looks like a blackleg.”  < « 

We all laughed at his opinion. “Indeed, 
we generally laughed when Shirty said any- 
thing, for he was decidedly funny in his 
talk. It had been proposed at one time on 
the overland trip to alter his name to 
“ Josh,” out of respect to Mr. Billings, whom 
he resembled very much in his humorous 
conversation. But somehow or other, 
whether it was on account of the continual 
presence of the “shirt of a thousand patch- 
es” or not I cannot say, the appellation 
of “ Shirty ” always clung to him. 

The distinguished-looking passenger came 
on board, and my attention was drawn to- 
ward another arrival. A carriage drove up 
to the side of the steamer, from which a gen- 
tleman alighted, and, with the assistance of 
the coachman, d d from the inside of 
the vehicle a man insensibly drunk. The - 
intoxicated party was carried directly to a 
state-room, and put to bed in the room next 
to the one occupied by Shirty. 

The steamer sailed majestically from the 
port of San Francisco, and we had a - 
nificent view of Mount Shasta and the 
coast. It was really splendid to promenade 
the upper deck on this lovely April day, and 
watch the smooth billows of the Pacific 
Ocean as they ever and anon rose and fell. 

Presently the distinguished-looking gén- 
tleman came on deck. He had changed his 
clothing, and now wore an exquisite suit of 
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pearl gray, and a panama hat, with an abun- 
dance of illusion to serve as a bar to mos- 
quitos should occasion require. The ca 
tain of the steamier and he seemed very fa- 
miliar, the latter taking the captain’s tele- 
scope occasionally, and looking through it at 
the distant coast. Presently he came and 
sat near our party, when, drawing forth a 
magnificent gold chronometer, he yawned as 
he replaced it in his pocket, Taking acigar 
from a case, he turned toward Cully, and, 
in the most polite manner imaginable, asked 
him if he could oblige him with a niatch. 

“Really,” said the gentleman, “I am 
ashamed to put you to so much trouble. 
Pare, careless of me to forget my match- 

x.’ 

“ No trouble at all,” said Cully, delighted 
to oblige a man who, from the first, had im- 
pk ee him very favorably. 

“ Permit me to offer you one of my ‘ Ha- 
vanas,’” said the stranger, holding forth a 
beautifully worked cigar-case. 

Cully took one, and smoked. A conver- 
sation then sprang up between the two, the 
topic being confined to the delightful state 
of the weather, and the changing scenes 
around them. Cully was delighted with his 
new acquaintance, whose easy flow of lan- 
guage and grammatical accuracy seemed to 

a nty of his excellent social status. 
The gong sounded for supper, and every- 
body who was not seasick went down into 
the saloon. 

“That is the most finished gentleman I 
have spoken to in a long time,” said Cully 
to us as we were brushing our hair prepara- 
tory to sitting at table. 

“] hope you except the present company 
ip that rather personal observation,” cried 


Shirty. 

Cully blushed and bowed. 

“ Most certainly 1 do,” said he, “I will 
make an amendment. He is, barring you 
three, the ” — 

“All right, Cully, boy, we are satisfied 
now,” said Shirty. 

“ Yes, you know,” put in the senator, “it 
is all right with the amendment, but it was a 
pretty hard stab to give us, Cully. As if 1 
was n’t a finished gentleman of the first 
water!” 

“ And I, too,” cried Shirty. 

At this, there was a general laugh, and we 
all went to the supper-table. 

As darkness set in, there was a general 
promenade on the deck by ladies and gentle- 
men, which certainly was very delightful. I 
noticed, after a while, that Cully and the 
stranger were walking together, smoking 
their cigars and occasionally showing signs 
of merriment. The senator, Shirty, and 
myself had seated ourselves comfortably at 
the stern of the vessel, and watched the gay 
promenaders. 


At length Cully brought his new-found 
friend, and introduced him to each of us as 
Colonel Harry Beamington Fitzwalter, of 
the Brazilian army. he colonel went 
through the ceremony of introduction with 
such an air of profound dignity and polite- 
ness that even Shirty, with his down-East 
nétions of “considering every man a thief 
until you know him to be otherwise,” was 
struck with the high-toned demeanor and , 
very aristocratic appearance of the colonel. 
The senator, who had, since childhood, 
mixed in the highest society in Washington, 
and other large cities of the Union, became 
at once convinced of the perfectly genuine 
character of the stranger. 

“T can tell a gentleman the moment he 
opens his mouth,” said he, whispering in my 
ear. 

“Yes,” I answered, “he is evidently a . 
gentleman.” 

The colonel and Cully took a couple of 
chairs. We formed a circle, and conversa- 
tion opened. The colonel laughed very 
much at our nicknames, and begged permis- 
sion to apply them to us in our friendly in- 
tercourse during the voyage. 

“ From what Mr. Cully here has been say- 
ing,” cried Colonel Fitzwalter, addressing 
the four of us, “it appears that you gentle- 
men have, for the last twelve months, been 
following a mode of life somewhat identical 
with my own. As a military man, in the 
service of His Majesty, the Emperor of 
Brazil, it has been my lot to wander over the 
wilderness, not only to punish refractory In- 
dians, but also to make some important sur- 
veys for the War Department of the Em- 
pire. Like yourselves, I have wandered 
over mountain and desert with the symbols 
of war in one hand, and of peace and civili- 
zation in the other,— represented by the 
sword and the transit. Did you meet with 
ont casualties on your journey through the 
wild regions of New Mexico and Arizona?” 

“ The most serious affair occurred on the 
borders of Kansas and Colorado,” replied 
the senator, “ where we had to give battle to 
the Cheyenne and Kiowa Indians.’ Our 
escort, consisting of a company of cavalry, 
suffered the loss of a sergeant and six men, 
all of whom were scalped and otherwise mu- 
On We tl gaged in the af 

“ Were you gentlemen en n the af- 
fair?” the colonel. 

“ Fortunately, no,” replied the senator. 
“The commander of the troops held us in 
reserve.” (We were all armed with breech- 
loading rifles, and each man had two Colt’s 
revolver-pistols.) “ The captain thought he 
could manage the Indians without exposing 
the members of the surveying corps to dan- 
ger. His cavalry, however, got scattered 
among the hills in squads of ten or twelve, 
and it became a battle at close quarters. 
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A sergeant and six men got isolated from 
the main body of the company, and lost their 
lives. But eventually the captain had the 
assembly sounded, and, getting his men all 
together again, completely routed the sav- 
ages at last. Our division of the expedition 
was not again molested until we arrived in 
Arizona.” 

“ Then you had other divisions of survey- 
ors belonging to the same expedition?” 
cried the colonel. 

“(h, yes, there were in all four divisions, 
each taking different routes. At certain 

ints — Fort Union, New Mexico, and 

ort Craig, for instance — there was a ren- 
divisions when the 
chief-engineers held consultation. But after 
leaving the latter fort they did not meet 
in, for, as each division arrived in San 
Tihatines, it was disbanded, and the mem- 
bers returned to their homes.” 

“ Very thankful, I suppose, that you had 
performed the perilous eg unharmed,” 
added the colonel, smiling blandly. “1 
have often thought,” the colonel went on, 
“of taking the overland journey to New 
York in order that I might see this wonder- 
ful Arizona. I have read a good deal about 
its savage grandeur. I believe a tribe of 
meine ed Apaches infest that terri- 
to 

“ ” 

Pri, replied Shirty; “and Navajos 


“Tell us about that fight, Shirty,” cried 
om laughing. 

“] had rather not,” replied Shirty. “It 
was one of those ludicrous affairs that must 
be witnessed to be properly appreciated.” 

“ Well, then,” said the senator, “I ’Il 
and explain the whole affair for the benefit 
of the colonel.” 

“You must understand,” said he, “that, in 
= of Arizona, the ground for miles is 

urrowed by rabbits, prairie-dogs, coyotes, 
and other wild animals. Sometimes, in 
walking along, a man will step on to the roof 
of one of these deep burrows, which, givin 
away, will precipitate him almost out o 
sight before he knows what has happened. 
ell, we were surveying through a region 
of this description one day. The holes were 
larger and deeper than any we had seen. 
The country around was dotted with thick 
brush. So much for the character of the 
ground. I must now tell you that our chief 
of division was rather fond. of his whiskey. 

“ He always carried a keg of it in his wag- 
on, from which he daily replenished his 
pocket-flask for use during the day. His 
mode of concealing this keg of whiskey was 
very ingenious. He had a box some three 
feet high, and a foot and a half wide. By 
unlocking the lid, there was a writing-desk, 
with pigeon-holes. Below there was a cup- 
boned, in which, securely fastened, was the 


keg of whiskey with a small faucet inserted. 
This keg would hold five or six gallons. 
Outside the box was printed, in bold letters, 
* Writing-desk,’ and the chief-engineer’s 
name. It was a long time before any one, 
save his immediate chums, knew the secrets 
of the writing-desk. But it was discovered 
one day, and became preset known; so 
that whenever the chief after this got a little 
top-heavy, we would say, — 

“* He ’s been to his writing-desk.’ 

“ He was a great blower, and often talked 
about what he would do if ever an Indian 
came within his reach; but, if one of us 
cried ‘ Indians!’ while on the line, he would 
shake like an aspen-leaf, and run under 
cover. 

“ Well, on the occasion of which I speak, 
we were on the line, as usual, when, all at 
once, a shot was fired in the bushes near by. 
It was by a soldier, who had caught sight of 
a Navajo Indian creeping around. In a 
few moments Indians were seen mounted on 
horses in all directions, and the firing be- 
came general. The chief—who had been 
drinking very freely for several days, and 
was consequently in a nervous state —at 
once left his transit, and fled toward the 
nearest bushes. The flag-men mounted 
their horses and came to the transit, where 
it had been ordered all the members of the 
a were to congregate in case of at- 
tack. 
“ But on this occasion the confusion was 
dreadful. Men ran about bewildered. The 
soldiers, too, were separated, and pursuing 
the Indians single-handed. The camp was 
only a mile off, however; and the captain, 
hearing the first firing on the line, immedi, 
ately came to our assistance with a party of 
men. Shirty, there, fancying the Indians 
were approaching his place of retreat, sud- 
rae started at the top of his speed for 
another cluster of bushes, when, — 
turning a corner of them, he came in violent 
contact with the chief-engineer, who was al- 
so running his very best. The two struck 
foreheads. At the same moment, the ground 

ve way beneath them, and both went un- 
- The dust filled the eyes of the chief, 
who, thinking himself in the hand of a sav- 
age, implored, in broken English, — 

“*You no killee me! Mebigchief! Me 
lots whiskey! Me give whiskey plenty you . 
no killee me!’ . 

“ Shirty, seeing how matters stood, played 
Indian, and answered, in broken Spanish 
and English combined, — 

“Demi poco aqua genti! Me no killee, 
you give whiskey ! 

“Fhe chief, taking the flask out of his 
pocket, give it to the supposed Indian, who 
immediately rp up and departed before 
the chief could open hiseyes. In a few mo- 
ments afterward the chief was observed run- 
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rate tay a madman toward the camp, leav- 
ing hat, transit, and so forth, behind. Shirty 
found the flask three-quarters full, and en- 
joyed himself amazingly the remainder of 
the day. The Indians were d:iven off, and 
that evening, as we sat at table, the chief- 
engineer related to us how he had slaughter- 
ed an Indian, and pitched his body into a 
rabbit-hole. Shirty kept the secret until the 
survey was almost completed.” 

“ Did the chief-engineer really imagine it 
was an Indian that ran up against him?” 
asked the colonel. 

“He did indeed,” replied Shirfy. “ For 
the collision was so sudden and unexpected, 
and the pain of my forehead so severe, that 
I had no idea whom it was I had run 
against for a few moments. Luckily, the 
sand did not get into my eyes as it did into 
the chief's. His were completely blinded 
with sand, and he did not recover froth the 
effects of it for a week after.” 

The colonel laughed at this story. We 
all parted for the night highly pleased with 
our new acquaintance. Each of us went to 
our berths, and silence reigned throughout 
the steamer. 

At about midnight, however, this silence 
was broken by a terrific scream from the 
cabin next to where Shirty slept. It was a 
cry of some one apparently in great agony. 
Shirty and Cully, ever ready to lend assis- 
tance in time of need, ran out of their state- 
room into the one from which the sound is- 
sued, when they heard a man deploring his 
unfortnnate position. 

“Oh!” cried the sufferer, “ to think that 
I should be dead and buried! How horri- 
ble! My spirit is swinging in the clouds, 
and my body is buried!” 

“ What is the matter with you, boss?” in- 
quired Shirty. 

“Who are you? Are you a devil come to 
torment me? Oh!. oh! oh! Horrible! 
horrible !” 

The state-room was in total darkness, so 
Cully got a match and lit it, which gave 
such a ghastly appearance to him as he 
stood in his white night-dress, that the 

man uttered another of despair. 

Wt My gracious!” he cried, “this is the 

ate. I’m here at last, and this demon 
cdme to torture me.” 

A-iamp was obtained at last, and the 
frightened) man examined. It was the 
drunken c 5 ate had seen carried on board 
_ senseless. He had been put to bed by his 
friend; and, in order that he might not fall 
out, a board had been fixed half-way down 
the side of his berth. 

He became rational as we talked to him, 
and very anxious for a drink of brandy, 
which was given to him. He then told us 
he had had a dream,—a most dreadful 
dream, — in which he imagined he was dead, 


and his soul floating among the clouds, 
When he woke up he was in total darkness, 
rah pean. his hands about, and feeling a 
board above and on each side of him, and 
experiencing the rolling of the vessel, he 
thought he was coffined up. In fact, he 
thought he had got into the bad place. He 
wanted to know where he was, and express- 
ed much surprise at hearing*he was on 
board a steamer out at sea. 

This affair had got us all out of bed to 
witness the scene. Colonel Fitzwalter was 
there also, and had a good laugh. 

“ Come into my state-room, boys. I have 
——- that will do you all good!” said 

ec. 

We went, accordingly, in our night- 
clothes, looking like so many ghosts in the 
dimly lighted cabin. When inside the col 
onel’s state-room, he drew a thick curtain 
over the ventilator at the door, and put a 
pair of trousers in the port-hole. He then 
struck a match and lighted a small lamp. 

“ Now, boys,” he said, “you know lights 
are not allowed in the state-rooms at night, 
and that is — I have blocked up the port- 
hole and ventilator to avoid discovery. Sit 
down on anything you like, while I get 
anice, refreshing drink of ‘ Brazilian punch,’ 
which will send you into the delightful arms 
of Morpheus.” 

Taking a walnut case which lay in a cor- 
ner of the apartment, he unlocked it, when, 
behold, there were six cut-glass bottles con- 
taining different liquors and wines. There 
were also silver cups, sugar-bowl, and some 
lemons. 

“Here,” said the colonel, taking hold of a 
bottle, “is some ready-made Brazilian punch, 
which I can recommend.” 

We were all anxious to taste this novel 
drink. As he poured it out, a most delight- 
ful odor pervaded the state-room. Cully 
was the first to empty his cup. As he did 
so, he exclaimed, looking upward as though 
in an ecstacy of delight, — 

“Oh! by jakes!, But that is excellentisi- 
mus itself! It seems as if 1 had swallowed 

ise!” 

We all drank of this superb decotion. It 
tasted of cocoanut, strawberries, pineapple, 
lemons, and roses, was sweet as honey, and 
just strong enough to make us all very mer- 
ry. After an hour’s chat we all turned in to 
bed again, and, as the colonel had hinted, 
“fell at once into the arms of Morpheus. 

It is scarcely necessary ‘to state that the 
colonel became a very great favorite with 
us. He seemed to be admired by every one 
on board. His temper never varied in the 
least. A smile seemed perpetually praying 
on his handsome features. He frolick 
with the children, was gallant to the ladies, 


and genial tothe men. All Shirty’s down- 
East prejudice vanished before the brilliant 
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demeanor of the colonel. He was satisfied 
beyond all doubt that the Brazilian officer 
was not only an honorable man, but a highly 
accomplished and magnificent specimen of 
the human race. 

Cully loved the colonel, and was always at 
his side. The friendly relations were mu- 
tual, for Colonel Fitzwalter, having discov- 
ered from the senator that Cully had seen 
service during the Rebellion and been wound- 
ed, and that he was the —— of a great 
Confederate general, looked upon him with 
fraternal affection. As Cully loved a game 
of cards, he and the colonel “ killed time” a 

ood deal, during the twelve days’ voyage to 
icaragua, at this game. 

“T like an innocent game at cards,” said 
the colonel, “ but I by no means approve of 
gambling. In my country,” he went on, 
“gaming is looked upon as legitimate busi- 
ness. No one interferes with those who 
choose to engage in it.” 

“It is considered unlawful in the Eastern 
part of the United States,” replied Cully. 
“ But the further West you go the more le- 
nient becomes the law in regard to it; and, 
as you approach the Mexican border, there 
seems to be no restraint upon it. Indeed, 
in the City of Santa Fé, New Mexico, every 
saloon has its gaming-tables.” 

“It is unquestionably a very great vice, 
and leads many a good man to his ruin. I 
consider it one of the most critical points in 
a young man’s life, when, for the first time, 
he wins a sum of money at the gaming- 
table. For he is, in nine cases out of ten, 
sure to become fascinated with an occupa- 
tion by which it is possible he may become 
suddenly rich,” said the colonel. “ Although 
1 am no gambler, I am well acquainted with 
every fraudulent device and trick of cards 
by which men are fleeced of their money. 
Aad I have often —just to punish the ras- 
cals — ventured a large amount on a card, 
the banker. very last time 

crossed the Isthmus of, Nicaragua, 1 won 
five hundred dollars by Petting at three-card 
monte. Still, as 1 have told you, I am not 
a gambler. I consider these knaves fair 
game, and I fleece them’ when the humor 
suits me. I experience a sort of malicious 
satisfaction in thus punishing the scamps. 
But I never spend a cent of the monéy*thus 
won. I distribute the amounts among cer- 
tain charities.” 

“But how do e to win 
time?” inquired the senator (for we were 
all listeners to the conversation). 

“1 will tell you. The game that is played 


is called ‘three-card monte.’ The dealer: 


shows you the cards, consisting of an ace, a 
two, and a three spot. He will bet you any 
sum you wish that you cannot point out the 
ace. At the same time he will ‘so manipu- 
late the cardsas to make you believe, beyond 


a doubt, that he has my it into the cen- 
tre. But you must nut be deluded into bet- 
ting on that card, but on the one to the 
dealer’s right. You are sure to win. Then 
you double the stakes, and perhaps win 
again on the same card. The third time 
you bet on the card to the left, and lose, — 
penens once, or even twice. If you persist 
n betting on this card, you will win.” 

“That is rather risky business,” said 


Shirty. 

“ Not at all, I assure you. It is the inva- 
riable rule of this game. The dealer im- 

ines that after losing on the last card you 
will abandon it, and bet on one of the other 
two. Perhaps I may give you an example 
when we arrive at the isthmus.” 

As each day passed, the colonel became 
more and more familiar with us. He wasa 
capital musician, and our evenings were 
made very pleasant by hearing him and the 
other passengers play on the piano. Weal- 
so sang quartettes on deck, the colonel be- 
ing familiar with some of our songs. 

At San Juan del sur Mer.we disembarked, 
having enjoyed the twelve-days’ trip amaz- 
ingly. On shore we found a large number 
of vehicles and saddled ponies waiting to 
convey us to Lake Nicaragua, a distance of 
twelve miles. The scenery was very en- 
chanting, and different from — we © 
had ever seen before. The density of the 
tropical vegetation, so superior to that of 
our northern climates, filled us with admira- 
tion. It seemed like fairyland, so diversi- 
fied and beautiful were the flowers which 
filled the air with aromatic fragrance. The 
dark natives, too, dressed in white, with 
their unceasing jabber of Spanish: and 
broken English, as they crowded round us 
with fruits and sweets for sale, added to the 
novelty of the scene. 

The colonel and we four selected ies ; 
and, under the leadership of the former, 
started on the road to Virgin City, situated 
on the western shore of Lake Nicaragua. 
As we rode along, we passed by many re- 
freshment - stands, where could be had 
oranges, lemons, limes, candies, pies, brandy, 
and so forth. These stands occurred every 
quarter of a mile, and were attended by fe- 
males of the Spanish-negro breed, they hav- 
ing short, curly hair, and very black skins. 

ft was a glorious day, and the scefery be- 
came more beautiful as we advanced into 
the coun The colonel, who seemed well 
versed in botany, a out to us the dif- 
ferent.plants which grew upon the roadside, 
some having leaves of most extraordinary 
size, being two yards long, and one or more 
yards wide. The air was filled with a diver- 
sity of melody we had never heard before. 
Large flocks of parrots occupied the branch- 
es of the lofty trees, upon which, ever and 
anon, a monkey could be seen hanging by 
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its tail, When we had ridden six miles we 
rested at one of the refreshment-stands, and 
waited for the main body of the passengers 
to come up. 

It was a most picturesque scene to see so 
many ple dressed in every variety of 
colored apparel—some in carriages, and 
others mounted on ponies — wending their 
— through this fairyland. Oranges, limes, 
and bananas grew in great profusion all 
around, the odors of which were almost over- 
powering. The passengers were in most 
exuberant spirits, and, as they came up to 
where we stood, many were the jokes which 
passed between them and the light-hearted 
colonel. To the ladies he offered wine and 
sweetmeats. A y of native musicians 
which accompanied the train began to play. 

The colonel, who was in the merriest 
mood we had yet seen him in, insisted upon 
some of the ladies alighting, and having a 
waltz under the shade of the overhanging 
foliage. The s-plot in front of the re- 
freshment-stand had evidently been care- 
fully kept for the purpose of dancing. The 
colonel, after we resumed our journey, in- 
formed us that it was a spot especially kept 
for fandangos by the natives. At length a 
turning in the road revealed to us the flags 
of different nations in the distance. 

“There you are!” cried Colonel Fitz- 
walter. “Thatis Virgin City. Thereis the 
American flag, also the English, French, 
Mexican, German, Spanish, and I don’t 
know how many other flags, each color rep- 
resenting a saloon, refreshment-stand, or 
hotel. The place is full of them, and a 
great deal of money changes hands there.” 

We soon entered the main street, and dis- 
mounted, tying our ponies to a fence. 

“Now, colonel,” cried Cully, “as = 
have been on this route before, we will p 
ourselves entirely under your care.” 

“All right,” replied Fitzwalter: “let us 
patronize the Hotel.” 

We crossed the road, and entered a very 
respectable-looking house. The first thing 
that attracted our notice was a man pen. 
at a large, round table, with a heap of gol 
and silver at his side. The gold was in 
twenty, ten, and five dollar pieces. The col- 
onel did not deign to notice this man, who, 
as we entered, cried out, — 

“ Now, gentlemen, make your bets.” 

We passed on up to the bar-room counter, 
and called for lemonade, as we were all very 
thirsty. Then the colonel, lighting a cigar, 
strolled to the door for a moment. The 
other passengers now began to arrive, and ; 
some of them entered the room. The+three- 
card-monte man kept calling out, — 

“ Make your bets, gentlemen.” 

At last the colonel, turning toward the 
gaming-table, inquired, — 


“ What do you want to bet on?” 


“I bet you twenty dollars you can’t point 
out the ace card,” said the dealer, shuffling 
up three cards in his hand. 

“And 1 ’ll bet you forty dollars that I 
can,” replied the colonel. 

“ All right, here you are,” cried the deal- 
er, throwing the cards in a row face down- 
ward. “ Now, which card is the ace?” 

The colonel touched the card on the 
right. 

“ You have won!” said the dealer, throw- 
ing two twenty-dollar gold pieces toward 
the colonel. 

“T’ll double you this time,” said Fits 
walter. 

“ All right,” cried the dealer. “I have 
loads of money to lose. When all this is 
gone I have still heaps more. Now which 
card?” 

The colonel again touched the right-hand 
card, and won again, and then said, — 

“Now I'll bet you twenty dollars this 
time.” 

He touched the card on the left hand 
side, and lost. He bet another twenty on 
the same card, and lost. The third time he 
bet two hundred and fifty dollars that he 
could pick out the ace. By this time a 
crowd had gathered round the table. The 
colonel put down the money. The dealer 
did the same. 

“ Now,” said the latter, “ which card ?” 

The colonel touched the left-hand card, 
and won. 

“I'll bet you three hundred this time,” 
cried Fitzwalter, apparently excited. 

“ All right,” said the dealer. 

The colonel again touched the left-hand 
card, and won again. 

“You ’re a little too lucky for me, mis- 
ter,” said the gamester: “Jet some one else 


Colonel Fitzwalter took up the money he 
had won, and put it into his pocket, a richer 
man by six hundred dollars. 

Cully, who had watched the whole pro- 
ceeding, and distinctly remembering what 
Fitzwalter had told him in regard to the 
game, determined upon trying his luck. 

“I'll bet you twenty dollars I can pick 
out the ace,” said he. 

The bet being taken, he touched the right- 
hand card, and won. He doubled his bet, 
and again won. Then he reduced his bet to 
twenty, and lost on the left-hand card, twice 
in succession. Then, emulating the colo- 
nel’s example, he bet two hundred and fifty 
dollars on the left-hand card; but unfortu- 
nately the dealer won this time. Full of 
confidence, however, he, like a fool, bet three 
hundred the next time, and, according to 
the directions which. he remembered the 
colonel gave him, he still kept to the left- 
hand card ; but lost. 

This made a great hole in poor Cully’s 
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purse. However, Cully, seeing that his 
only chance of getting back his money was 
by betting high, bet again one hundred and 
ty dollars, and lost. 

dover saw a man so suddenly changed 
as my poor companion, who, | knew, had 
lost all the money he possessed save a few 
notes of small denomination. I felt enraged 
at the man who had raked in the poor lad’s 
hard-earned money. Thinking I might 
mend matters by running a like risk, I bet 
a hurdred dollars, and pointed to the card 
on the right. I won the bet, and then bet 
two hundred dollars on the same card, and 
lost. I then bet three hundred, and 
touched the left-hand card, and again lost. 
I had now lost four hundred dollars. d 
bet another hundred on the same card, and 
lost again. I declined to bet any more. I 
had now only five hundred dollars left, and 
was determined to hang on to it. 

It was now the senator’s turn. I could 
see he was in a very angry mood. He was 
the son of an United-States senator, and 
one of the best-hearted fellows alive. He 
whispered in my ear, — 

“TI must try and win back 
money : he can’t afford to lose it.” 

He then slammed down on the table five 
hundred dollars, and pointing to the card on 
the right, said, — 

“T bet on that card.” 

He won the bet. 

“And now I ’ll bet a thousand dollars on 
that card again,” said he, touching the one 
to the right. 

This time he lost. In sheer desperation, 
he bet another five hundred dollars on the 
same card,—the one to the right. He lost 
again. The senator was now as bad off as 
poor Cully. 

And now our friend Shirty, the shrewd 
down-Easter, who had said nothing durin 
all the time, but who had watched the deal- 
er like a tiger, as he shuffled the cards, ima- 
gined that he saw through the trick of the 
game, and, Yankee-like, was determined to 
try his luck. 

He went cautiously to work, by first bet- 
ting twenty dollars, which of course the 
dealer allowed him to win. Again he bet 
twenty dollars, and won. Then all of a sud- 
den he changed his tactics and bet five hun- 
dred dollars and touched the middle card, 
and lost. He then ceased betting, and 
walked away; the senator, Cully, and my- 
self following. Other fools took our place 
at the gaming-table, and we strolled out of 
the house very much sadder than when we 
entered it. 

. “Well,” said Shirty, “if ever four darned 
fools wanted a licking, itis us. In less than 
an hour we have, between us, flung away 
the hard earnings of about two years, — tak- 
ing it in the aggregate, — for we must have 


r Cully’s 


left about two thousand five hundred dollars 
with that cut-throat fellow ; but, however, it 
can’t be helped now. But I have a proposi- 
tion to make, and it is this: we have been 
friends together during the past year, sharing 
each others’ comforts and burdens in com- 
mon. We were chums in prosperit , and I 

ropose that we remain chums in edcemite. 

herefore I further propose that each of us’ 
puts into this hat every cent that he has 
about him, and that we then count over the 
amount, and divide the same equally be- 
tween us.” 

Cully and Drake protested. 

“T shall get sick and die of yellow fever 
if you don’t do as I say,” cried Shirty. 

“I would not listen to it for a moment,” 
cried the senator, “for I have sufficient for 
my needs, and I can telegraph for all the 
money | want when I get to New York. I 
thank you, however, from the bottom of my 
heart.” 

“ You must not for a moment think that I 
could listen to it either,” said pg proudly, 
“though I thank you also from the bottom 
of my heart. If I run short, I can borrow 


| of you.” 


his conversation took place just outside 
of the hotel. Our backs had been close to 
an open window with a closed Venetian 
blind. Some time after Cully had ceased 
speaking, the elegant form of Colonel Fitz- 
walter stepped from the hotel door. 

“Oh,” cried he, “here you are. Come to 
the steamer, boys: I have a word to say to 
to you, of great importance. You fel- 
lows had dreadful luck. I blame myself for 
bringing you into temptation. I only hope 
you will not be inconvenienced by your 
osses.” 

“ Oh, dear no,” we all cried. 

Arriving at the steamer, which lay along- 
side of the wharf, and which was destined 
to take us across the lake and part way 
down the Rio San Juan, the colonel, who 
seemed acquainted with everybody on 
took us into a cabin on the upper deck. 

“ Now, boys, be seated,” he said, “while 
I astonish you a little. My dear children, 
you think I am in the service of His Most 

xcellent Majesty, the Emperor of Brazil. 
Allow me to say 1 am no such thing. The 
get emperor would not have such a black- 
eg as I am in his army, for if he did I 
should have him in the Bankruptcy Court 
in less than a jiffy. I would have all his 
household plate and even the jewels of his 
crown in my possession before he had time 
to assign me toa regiment. No, boys, ! am 
what society calls a regular blackleg. I 
make my livin by my wits. Did you ever 
hear of Faro Jac ’ of California?” 

We all remembered the name well. 

“You must have heard what a terrible 
scamp he is ?” said the colonel. 
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“No,” we replied. “On the contrary, he is 
well spoken of.” : 
“You have never heard that he was 
heartless, any way?” again asked Fitz- 
walter. 
oo no, we had not heard that,” we re- 


“ Good! Now listen to me,” said the 

colonel. “I took a great liking to you boys 
during the voyage from ‘Frisco.’ I have 
learned also, during the trip, something that 
will change my whole course of life in the 
future ; but let that pass. As I have said, I 
liked all of you, and especially Cully there. 
At first, when I put eyes on you four, | 
thought I could win a pile from you, but a 
subsequent conversation with Cully changed 
my sentiments toward you. Instead of a 
foe, I become a friend. In order to teach 
you a lesson, I purposely beguiled you in- 
to gambling today. I set the trap, by ex- 
plaining three-card monte to you on board 
the steamer, and afterward by winning a 
large sum in your presence. Did you re- 
member the man who dealt the cards? Of 
course not. He was the man who was 
brought on board drunk, and who kicked up 
such a fuss in the middle of the night, when 
he woke up, as he thought, in his coffin a 
dead man. You see he has shaved off his 
whiskers. He is one of my men. I deter- 
mined to teach you all a lesson, and there- 
fore allowed you to lose your money at 
three-card monte. I told you I admired 
you all, but that admiration was enhanced 
when I heard two of you offer to share 
purses all round,and when the other two 
proudly but respectfully declined. That 
was heroic conduct on both sides. Now, 
boys, I ’ll tell you who I really am. I am 
no other than ‘Faro Jack’ of California. 
I own several gaming houses in this little 
city, three in San Francisco, one in Sacra- 
mento, besides other places. You see I am 
in a large way of business. 
«, “ But, although I am a gambler, I have 
dofie a good deal for the poor, and have fre- 
or contributed large amounts to public 
charities., 1 never sent a man away from 
me who needed a square meal or a dollar to 
help him along. I believe I am entitled to 
a better nickname than ‘Faro Jack,’ the 
gambler, for I consider I am doing good in 
my generation by taking money from fools 
and giving it to the wretched and needy. 
The money you lost at my card-table today 
was got out of you by my trickery; I have 
therefore come to restore it to you. | 
watched every bet, and put down the amounts 
each of you lost.” 

Then addressing the senator, he said, — 

“You lost one thousand dollars, and” 
(handing him a package) “ there it is ; please 


count it.” 


“T can take pe word for it, thank you,” 
“ As you will,” said the gambler. 
He. then handed to me a package, say- 
ing, “ There.’s the five hundred you lost.” 
And to Shirty, “ There’s the four hundred 
and sixty you lost.” And lastly, approach. 
ing Cully, he said, “ My boy! take a friend’s 
vice, and never gamble again. You ma 
think it sree that I, a professional and 
notorious gambler, should advise you thus, 
but I have been through the mill; and 
though I can count my money by the mil- 
lion now, in gaining these riches I have 
seen thousands fall, not only into ruin, but 
into the drunkard’s and the suicide’s grave, 
Here is your money, Cully. In future be- 
Ware of making sudden friendships. You 
have told me some family secrets: rest as- 
sured that ‘Faro Jack’ Will keep them to 
his dying day. I am glad I met you, boys, 
for I have enjoyed your society. I have 
been amused at your innocence, and moved 
to admiration at the noble and generous im- 
pulses of two of you, who, as I have said, 
desired to share purses, and also at the 
spirit of the other two in declining it. I 
will now bid you farewell,” said he, at length, 
“hoping that, when you reach your homes, 
you will not think unkindly of ‘ Faro Jack.’ ” 
We all shook hands with the gambler, 
and he had scarcely stepped on shore, when 
our steamer, with a parting shriek, darted 
from the pier, on its way to the Rio San Ju- 
an. ‘Faro Jack,’ as we must now call him, 
stood upon the shore waving his hat as we 
lided over the tranquil waters of the lake. 
e looked at each other in amazement at 
what had passed within the last few hours. 
“ He may have swindled us yet,” said the 
shrewd Shirty. “The money he gave us 
is all wrapped up: who knows but what it 
may be bogus after all? Let us examine it.” 
We opened our packages. A letter drop- 
ped out of Cully’s. He picked it up, and 
walked away a short distance and read 
it, In the mean time we counted our money, 
“I have a hundred dollars too much in. 
my package,” cried Shirty. 
Aer) have I,” said the senator. 
I found myself in possession of that extra 


sum also. 

“ Well,” said Shirty, “1 think I expressed 
an opinion in regard to Colonel Fitzwalter, 
alias ‘ Faro Jack.’ I said he looked likea 
blackleg. I had occasion to withdraw that 
opinion subsequently, and became convinced 
that he was a real genuine colonel in the 


Brazilian army. I now withdraw that opin- 


ion, and vote him a rattling good fellow an 
way. Why, he’s given us an extra month’s 
wages each!” 
t this speech we all laughed heartily. 
Cully sat apart from us, staring into vacan- 
cy, as though bereft of his senses, There 


But the senator said, — 


was an open letter in one hand, a roll of 
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nbacks in the other, and a heap of gold 
in his hat, which he had placed in the chair 
beside him. 

“What’s the matter, Cully? You look 
thunderstruck,” cried the senator, “ Do 

ou find your money all correct ?” 

But Cully could hardly speak, and acted 
strangely. Recovering his self-possession 
at length, he came over to us, and said, — 

“I wonder if there isa bar on board. I 
don’t feel quite well.” 

We all went to the bar, and refreshed our- 
selves. 

“I have something to tell you, boys,” 
said Cully, “more startling than Colonel 
Fitzwalter’s confession. Let us go and sit 
down in a quiet corner.” 

We went to the stern of the upper deck, 
apart from any of the other passengers. It 
was a lovely evening. The sun was going 
down, casting a meilow light upon the gor- 

us scenery of the lake-shores, and bur- 
nishing the volcanic peaks in the distance. 
It was a strange scene, to us, this tropical 
ndeur. When we had seated ourselves, 
ully began. 

“ Boys, we have all been actors in an un- 
commonly interesting drama, without being 
aware of it. As we four have few, if any, 
secrets to hide from each other, 1 propose 
to let you into the mystery of this romantic 
incident. 1 think I told you, senator, that 
sad affair in regard to my sister. I will re- 
peat it, so that my friends Shirty and Ben- 
dy” (my own nickname) “may realize the 
extraordinary nature of the circumstances. 
Ten years ago, my sister, then about seven- 
teen years of age, disappeared from home 
very er We lived in St. Louis at 
the time. She left the house ostensibly to 
visit an aunt who resided at the other end 
of thecity Of course no fears were enter- 
tained in regard to her until it became very 
late in the evening. Upon discovering that 
she had not been to her aunt’s at all during 


. the day, we became, of course, greatly 


alarmed. I must here inform you that 
had only returned from boarding-school in 
New York about two weeks before her dis- 
appearance. During my absence of six 
months at school, a young fellow named 
Stanly had made love to my sister, who 
was a remarkably handsome girl, and al- 
though Stanly did not move in our circle of 
society it appears he found opportunities of 
meeting her. She returned his affection. 
At length the young fellow, who was the son 
of a livery-stable keeper in very good eir- 
cumstances, sought my father’s permission 
to pay his addresses to her. This he po- 
litely but firmly refused, bidding him to at 
once and forever put an end to his suit. 
“All this I learned after my sister’s de- 
a. Notwithstanding the effort of my 
ther and the assistance of the detectives, 


not the slightest clew could be found as to 
her whereabouts. The absence of young 
Stanly from home, and the complete igno- 
rance of his family as to his movements, 
and the fact that he had, a short time before 
his sudden departure, received a legacy of 
fifteen hundred dollars from a deceased un- 
cle, made the matter more clear. However, ; 
in the course of two weeks, a letter was re- 
ceived from my sister, stating that she had 
married the man of her choice, but fearin 
my father’s anger (he was a very stern ang 
she declined sending her address. She 
sent a copy of her marriage certificate from 
New York, with an intimation, that by the 
time the letter reached St. Louis, she and 
her husband would been rouée for foreign 
parts. This was the last we ever heard of 
her. And now, boys, just read this letter,” 
and Cully held out the one that had fallen 
from his package of 
It ran as follows:— * 


“On Boarp THe Pactric, Aprit 6, 18—. 

“My DEAR BROTHER, — For such | must 
call you, since the recital of your sister’s 
elopement, ten years ago, makes it evident, 
beyond all doubt, that I am that sister’s 
husband. Yes, 1 am Edward Stanly, who 
married your sister in New York. e have 
been faithful to each other ever since, and 
have been blessed with several children, 
who are alive and well. We reside in San 
Francisco. I have amassed over two mil 
lion dollars, since my residence in California, 
a gambling and other more legitimate s 
ulations. I intend. to give you an insight 
into my character tomorrow, on our arrival 
at Virgin City. Before you read this letter 
you will know that I am the celebrated ‘ Fa- 
ro Jack’ of California. Immediately after 
your steamer leaves Virgin City, en route 
or the Atlantic Ocean, | shall break up my 
gaming connection at that point. On re- 
turning to California, I intend to abandon 
the profession of gamester, by breaking up 
my different gambling agencies, once and 
forever. 

“] shall then assume my own nameagain, 
and return to the Eastern States, where I 
hope, with the resources I have accumula- 
ted, to devote my future life to an honorable 
and useful career. I have become rich by 
playing the game of chance, but no man can 
say that I have ever withheld the hand of 
charity in my prosperous career. 

“Hoping that you and your parents will 
forgive the past, which, so far as your sister 
is concerned at any rate, has not been tinged 
with the slightest dishonor, and that we 
may enjoy for the future the affection which 
our kindred tie demands, I am 

“ Your affectionate brother, __ 
“ EDWARD STANLY. 
“ (Alias ‘ Faro Jack.’)” 
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A postscript was added in lead 

which was written after we had lost 

~- money at Virgin City. It ran as fol- 
ws :— 


“P. S.— You now see the folly of gam- 
bling, and how necessary it is to be on the 


: lookout for sharpers when traveling. I re- 
“store to each of you the money you lost, 


with interest. I also present you with a 
thousand dollars in greenbacks, as a token 
of my affection for you. In haste, 

“Zz. 8.” 


To say that we were dumbfounded at the 
development of this life drama, will not ex- 
press our feelings. It was impossible for 
us to do otherwise than admire the charac- 
ter of ‘ Faro Jack.’ 

“He is an honorable man,” said the sen- 
ator solemnly. ° 

“Yes,” said Shirty, “notwithstanding the 

evils attending their profession, gam- 
lers, as a rule, are honorable at the bot- 
tom, and better-hearted men never lived.” 

“There is a good deal of the ‘ Robin 
Hood’ about te brother-in-law,” said I, 
addressing Cully. 

“ How so?” replied he with a smile. 

“ He has drawn money from the coffers of 
the rich, reckless, and foolish, and given to 
the poor and needy. It was only the other 
day that I read in a California newspaper 
that ‘ Faro Jack ’ had contributed a thousand 
dollars each to three charitable institutions. 
reo his charity tothe poor is proverbial,” 


“Charity covereth a multitude of sins,” 
replied Cully. “ We cannot doubt his ad- 
herence to this virtue. We have been the 
recipients of his bounty ourselves.” 

“T had rather return the hundred dollars 
he presented to me,” said the senator. 

“ And I would, too,” said Shirty. 

“Let us not offend good ‘ Faro Jack,’ by 
disdaining his liberality, but let us rather 
devote the money to the purchase of a ring 
apiece, each of the same pattern, commemo- 
rative of this extraordinary event,” said I, 

“ Capital idea!” cried Cully. “ I now speak 
for my brother-in-law, and, in his name, I 
ask Th to carry out Bendy’s suggestion,” 

“T ll agree to that,” said the senator, 
in response. 

“The rings will, in the far-off future, re- 
mind us, not only of our long and perilous 
journey from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, but of the extraordinary occurrence 
which has restored to one of us a loved and 
long-absent sister,” cried Shirty. 

“What design do you recommend for 
—— asked the senator, looking at 

ully. 

ms f would suggest, for a pattern, a small 
diamond upon east of gold, and that wu 
on the inner surface of the ring there 
engraved the word ‘ Nicaragua,’ with the 
date of today,” cried Cully. 

“The diamond shining from: the heart 
will suggest to us,” cried the senator, “ that 
although the character of ‘Faro Jack’ is 
not blameless, there shines resplendent 
within his manly breast that precious virtue, 

harity. 


AT MY LADY’S FEET. 


BY A. LELAND SCAMMON,. 


Dainty feet! 
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Tiny, tripping, retces fet! Wee feet! 
aq You would think them scarcely long Dainty feet 
: For the measure of a song; 
Dainty , dancing, : feet! 
Fairy, thralling, restless feet! 
i% _ ‘They have an impress deep 
Saco, Mz., Fasrvany, 1680. 
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REQUITAL. 


BY EMILY A. GETCHELL, 


“ Ts there, then, no death for a word once spoken? 
Was never a deed but left its token 
Written on tables never broken?” 


AM an old woman of fourscore, but my 
eye is not dimmed nor my natural force 
abated ; for which I thank the Lord. 

Poor I am not, nor unhappy in my old 
age, for I have always done with my might 
what my hands found to do, and rendered 
carefully to others the same I wished ren- 
dered to me. That’s my creed, and it has 
served my need these many years. 

F a | — yes, sixty — years ago I lived the 
story | am going to tell. 

I was blithe Belle Hurlburt then, with 
light heart and strong limbs, and just begin- 
ning to keep company with John Bourne. 
How long ago it seems! 

Ah, well! I’m Widow Bournenow. We 
were poor in those days, — my frail little 
mother and I; but my heart was stout and 
my hands willing, so we kept actual want at 
bay; though there were times when the op- 
portunity of 5 my mother with need- 
ed luxuries, and myself with gayer attire, was 


. temptingly presented for my acceptance, but 


the price was one I, in all my Hurlburt 
pride, would not pay. I preferred starvation 
to shame, and so struggled on: I was proud 
even in my ees 

Mother and I had few relatives, at least 
that cared forus. It was as well. I felta 
sort of contempt for the world in general. 
I know better now. But there was one dis- 
tant connection in whom | felt a vague, pe- 
culiar interest, more perhaps because | 
knew so little of him, and that little uncer- 
tain and unsatisfactory. 

From my childhood’s days he had been 
the ogre of my imagination ; a fancy induced 
by the carefully concealed conversations 
and mysterious hints which often passed 
between my father and mother, when I was 
not supposed to be listening, 

This personage was my father’s uncle, 
Richard Hurlburt, of whom no one seemed 
to know much, except that he was penurious 
to the last degree, lived in a very secluded 
way, and that the suspicion of some un- 
named crime tested upon him, and exiled 
him from 

As I grew older and my understanding 
was sharpened by experience, my mother 
confeded to me facts which threw light on 
many dark points, but nevertheless sharp- 
ened my curiosity and increased my desire 
to know more of my uncanny old relative ; 
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but no word or sign ever came to us, and up 
to my twentieth year he appeared like a 
myth in an Arabian story. 

I had occasion to remember that year. 
It was a hard one for those who were depen- 
dent upon their daily toil for their bread. 
Then came the hardest blow at my pride. 
ne told me one evening that he could no 
onger support himself at his trade, and hav- 
ing the opportunity of a more remunerative 
employment, had accepted the situation of 
gardener and man-of-all-work on a gentle- 
man’s estate in an adjoining county. I was 
indignant. An independent mechanic was 
very well, but a common servant — garden- 
er, hostler, and chore-boy in general — 
was too much. 

Tears and expostulations were in vain; 
_ was firm. A chance to honestly earn 

is living in any calling, however humble, 
was better, he maintained, than eg 
through mistaken notions of gentility an 
station. 

And so we parted. It was with the un- . 
derstanding that our acquaintance had bet- - 
ter cease. 

The secret tears shed, and the bitterness 
of spirit that was mine, I do not care to re- 
member ; indeed, they were soon forgotten. 
in a sorer trouble that was slowly coming 
upon me. 

With the falling leaves and shortening 
days, the stern truth came home to me, 
theugh I fought it resolutely, that ny moth- 
er, the only friend that I had in the world 
now, except that mysterious great-uncle, 
was slowly though imperceptibly slipping 
away from this life into that which is to 
come. Then the darkest days of all my 
life came on me, one afteranother. I would 
fain wipe out the recollection ; for my brain 
was wild with impious thoughts, and my 
heart cried out in defiant rebellion. 1 shut 


it all within myself, that no sigh or unguard- 
ed word might betray to her loving, patient 
soul the war in my bosom. She thought 
my heavy eyes and sullen reveries were due 
to my prolonged hours of labor and anxiety 
for her comfort. O me! the mutual fond 
deceptions of those weary monthé. 

The end came soon enough. I saw her 
laid away under the melting snows of Feb- 
ruary, and went back to my home with a 
feeling of utter indifference as to my future; 
it was buried in my mother’s grave. , 

I shut myself up, refusing, perhaps un- 
graciously, the well-meant offers of sympa- 
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thy from my neighbors, to brood alone, and 
plan, if I could, for what might be. There 
— no home for me anywhere hencefor- 


The fourth day at noon there came’a\rap 
at the door, and the postman, a most unusu- 
al visitant, handed me a letter. I let it lie 
a ere I opened it, wonder- 
ing if it brought me good or evil. 

At last, iocahing the seal,and unfolding 
the sheet, glancing down the lines to See 
the writer’s name, I started, dropped it, 
thought a moment, took it up again, and 
read it resolutely through. 

It was mato | in a style of old-time cour- 
tesy, addressed to my mother, and offering 
her and her children a home, if the compa- 
ny of an old man, feeble and disappointed, 
would be no drawback to their comfort, and 
signed, “ Richard Hurlburt.” 

Here was food for meditation, and I 
thought until sunset, and tossed most of the 
night upon a sleepless pillow debating what 
was best to be done. Here was a home, 
food, and fire, and the society of an aged, 
joyless man, as far as I knew, my only rela- 
tive; should I accept it, or go out into the 
world to win what refuge I could ? 

This was*the old man concerning whom I 
had heard uficertain, disconnected stories 
in my childhood, with whom I agsociated 
the memory of my father’s rare bursts of 
passion, and my mother’s careful avoidance 
of everything which might recall to him his 
relative, and how gently and firmly she re- 
pressed all my queries on the subject. 

One phrase, however, came back to my 
memory, which as a child I had caught 
through a half-open door, a bitter exclama- 
tion of my father’s concerning “a great 
wrong,” and my mother’s murmured words 
about forgiveness of enemies. 

At last, moved perhaps by the impulse of 
youth to forget present sorrow in the pursuit 
of the strange and mysterious, I decided to 
go, and falling asleep, dreamed my uncle 
was a second sultan Shahriar, and myself 
another Scheherezade. 

It took me but little time to make m 
preparations. What I wished to take wi 
me was soon packed, and the rest easily dis- 
posed of, and having despatched an epistle 
stating my acceptance of the invitation, and 
also when I might be expected to arrive in 
person, the eighth morning after my moth- 
er’s funeral found me on my way. 

The journey was uneventful. I 
myself in ty veil, and paid heed to no one 
until the conductor called out the name of 
my stopping-place ; and after two minutes’ 
wrestle with bags and belongings I found 
myself standing alone on a platform afew 
feet square, placed at the terminous of a 
country road, béside the railway track, the 
train ing in the distance. - 


Through the moist atmosphere and sick- 

ly sunlight of the February stich, a hale 
rown boy approached and announced he 
ad “come for Mr. Hurlburt’s folks.” 

On declaring myself to be the party in 
question, he disappeared, and presently 
came uP with a light wagon, in which after 
some effort my goods and I were bestowed, 
and we drove off through the sludge. Con- 
versation was not animated, for my escort 
could not or would not answer my inquiries, 
and after having learned there were in the 
family, beside my uncle, the housekeeper 
and the head man, to whom he was facto- 
tum, 1 was obliged to hold my peace, and 
plan what sources of pleasure or entertain- 
ment might be mine in such a household, 
Only once, in answer to a question, did my 
charioteer venture a remark of his own, 
On my enquiry whether Mr. Hurlburt was 
a kind employer, he replied that he was 
well enough, never scolded or found fault, 
and the board and | pay was very good ; but 
—in a confidential way —he had night- 
mare pretty bad, every night sometimes, so 
Mrs. Farnaby had to call up John. 

Having heard such cases, often due to 
a diseased state of the body, 1 made some 
general remark in reply, that I had had 
sonte experience with night-mare, and did 
not fear it in the least. So relapsing into 
silence we rode on, until at a turn in the 
road my companion pointed out the termi- 
nation of our drive, situated in a little val- 
ley, through which, it was apparent, a small 
stream flowed in summer. 

The house was comparatively modern, 
but slightly out of repair, and looking as if 
its inhabitants must few in number, so 
little sign of life was there about it. 

The wagon rolled — or rather splashed — 
through a wide gateway to a door at the 
side of the house. I noticed in passin 
that the front door had the appearance 
never having been opened, and, to complgte 
all, a heavy wooden bar, gray with weather, 
stretched from one door-post to the other, 
and was secured with spikes. 

I had but time to take this in, before the 
corner of the house was turned, and we drew 
up, with some flourish, at a few broad steps, 
while in the open doorway stood a white- 
aproned, middle-aged woman to welcome 
me, evidently the housekeeper, Mrs. Parna- 
by. Something in her strong, kindly face 
drew me to her at once; she seemed like a 
woman to be trusted, and the tone of her 
voice, as she spoke, confirmed my opinion. 

“I am glad to see you, Miss Hurlburt. 
Are you alone? ” 

And then observing my black dress and 
bonnet, her look changed to one of tegder 
sympathy, as she went on without waiting 
for my reply, — 


“ Poor child, you must be tired and chilled, 
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so come in as quickly as possible ; your 
room and a fire are waiting for _—e 

And, after giving a few brief orders, she 
led the way to my apartment, where she left 
me, saying my uncle would not expect to 
see me until tea-time. 

I now had some little opportunity, after 
removing my wraps, to look about me. 
The room was of ancient fashion, with scan- 
ty furniture to match, but everything was 
comfortable and convenient, and I had no 
reason to be dissatisfied. 

Approaching the window to learn some- 
thing of the outlook, I was pleased to find I 
had been placed in an angle of the building, 
and my windows faced in two directions. 
Beneath one,a few rods away,a clump of 
venerable willows stretched their leafless 
branchesg promising a cool retreat in the 
heat of summer, and from them the bank 
sloped to the borders of the brook now lying 
silent in its icy bed. 

The other window looked out upon an 
ancient orchard, evidently the oldest thin 
about the place, for the trees were bent an 
gnarled, covered with moss, with here and 
there a yawning cavity where a limb had 
— or fallen away. 

hile I stood gazing out, a knock at the 
door heralded Mrs. Farnaby. ’ 

“The view is rather a dreary one, is it 
not, Miss Hurlburt?” said she, coming for- 
ward ; “ but the summer will show 4 different 
picture, especially as far as the brook and 
willows are concerned. The orchard I am 
very desirous to have removed, but Mr. 
Hurlburt utterly refuses ; shall we go down ? 
tea is waiting.” 

I followed in another direction from that 
by which I had reached my room, and de- 
scending a long, broad flight of stairs, passed 
through a hall full of shadows and echoes 
toa door which admitted us 
to a low, brown-ceiled room, with a well-cov- 
ered table in the centre, and lighted and 
warmed by a flickering fire. 

A high, straight-backed chair was before 
the blaze, and Mrs. Farnaby had me nearly 
in front of it, before I could see the occu- 
pant, who stared vacantly into the fire until 
the housekeeper broke the revery, by say- 
ing, — 

“ Here is your niece, Mr. Hurlburt.” 

I saw before me a tall, thin old man, with 
white hair and shaking hands, who slowly 
lifted to my face a pair of eyes that did not 
meet my-gaze, but looked through and be- 
—_ me. It was a glance that made me 
eel very uncomfortable, and [ hastened to 
speak. 

“I am glad to see you, Uncle Richard. 
Are you feeling well tonight ?” 

There was at first no answer; the eyes 
Sought the fire again, and the whole figure 
seemed to shrink into the recesses of ‘the 

33 


great chair. Then the old man, putting out 
one hand tu me, said slowly, — 

“ Mehitable? ” 

“Yes, uncle,” I said, “1 have my moth- 
er’s name.” 

“ Grendmother’s,” said the slow voice; 
“ but there ought to be three.” 

“TI am all alone in the world now, uncle,” 
I said, “my father died years ago, and my 
mother only last week, before your letter 
came, but I know she would have been grate- 
ful for your kindness, as I am.” 

“No, no!” the voice was a whisper now; 
“only one left? there ought to be three, 
there ought to be three.” 

Mrs. Farnaby drew me gently away. 

“Your uncle is very old, and his mind 
wanders,” she said. “I think, most of the 


time, he but dimly understands what is said 

to him. The season affects his health, and 

last night his rest was much disturbed, so 

today he is less himself than usual; tomor- 

row, perhaps, he will be able to talk with 
ou.’ 


Meanwhile she had seated me at the table, 
filled my cup, and stepping to what seemed 
to be an outer door, rung a small bell, the 
tones of which were echoed by the sound of 
scraping boots, with presently the appear- 
ance of the tardy members of the family, 
—one being the boy, my charioteer of the 
afternoon ; the other, John, my sometime lov- 
er, whom I had dismissed because he did 
not consider himself too good for a gentle- 
man’s servant. 

I have wondered, since, how I managed 
to get through that meal. There was a call- 
ing over of names of course, and we nodded 
as coolly as possible, though my face burned, 
and I begged leave to change my seat, and 
sit with my back to the fire, as I was not 
accustomed to the flickering light. After 
tea the time passed heavily; my old uncle 
was assisted to his room by John and Mrs. 
Farnaby, and afterward Joseph solaced him- 
self with a nap, John busied himself with 
some papers, in another part of the room, 
and the housekeeper endeavored to enter- 
tain me as best she could, until my sup- 
pressed yawns made her take pity on my 
weariness, and light me again to my room. 
As she turned to go out after seeing that 
everything was done for my comfort, she re- 
marked, — 

“If you should waken in the night and 
hear any unusual noises, Miss Hurlburt, 
let me explain beforehand, that this part of 
the house is alive with rats and mice, and 
the wind plays strange tricks round the an- 
gles of this northwest window; there is 
nothing else alarming.” 

I laughed, and bade her say- 
ing the only ghosts I feared were those of 
a guilty conscience, and, fastening the door, 
sought my pillow. 
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As the first heavy slumbers of weariness 
lightened into easier rest, strange visions, 
though they seemed more like waking 
dreams, began to haunt me. It seemed as 
if summer had come, and John and I, hap- 
pily reconciled, were walking among the 
willows and across the brook to the orchard. 
The air was sultry, and the light slanted 
heavily through the apple-boughs, and we 
turned again to the brook for coolness. We 
had been talking of many things: our es- 
trangement seemed to be all forgotten, and 
we were forming bright plans for the future. 
But as we passed along through the willows, 
the atmosphere, which had hitherto been 
close and hazy, seemed to thicken and grow 
gray, with a dense, dark mist, and we be- 
came separated, to my alarm and terror. I 
groped my way blindly about for my com- 

nion, but he was not to be found. Fallen 
imbs and fragments of rock and knots of 
ass checked my every step, but I 
‘struggled on, occasionally frantically calling 
owt, for my lover, when a shadow seemed to 

loom through the mist, which I felt, with a 
thrill of relief, must be him I sought. 

Hastening forward, and calling out his 
name, the heavy air seemed to divide, and 
showed me, not the longed-for countenance, 
but, instead, that of my uncle, with the 
strange, far-away look I could not under- 
stand; and, as I gazed, the expression 
changed to one B mocking, malignant 
delight, while the lips seemed to utter my 
name, “ Mehitabel.” Then a low, dull echo 
took up and prolonged the word, particular- 
ly dwelling on the last syllable, shrilling 
louder and louder, until to m shuddering 
ears the word seemed to be, “ Hell! hell! 
With a frantic effort to shut my ears against 
the demoniac sounds, | awoke trembling and 
perspiring, and for some minutes could not 
collect my scattered senses. 

_ Had I really dreamed those horrible cries, 
or were they in reality echoing through the 
long, vacant passage-ways? There appeared 
to e a sort of moan or wail outside m 
door. I held my breath and listened, until 
it seemed as though I should suffocate, but 
all was still, and endeavoring to compose 
myself with all the comforting reflections 
which occurred to me, tried to woo again 
the drowsy god, but in vain: I alternately 
dozed and watched until the tardy day- 

I was up early, and down-stairs, but, nev- 
ertheless, I breakfasted alone with the 
housekeeper. My uncle would not rise till 
noon, ond. Jobe and his assistant were busy 
out-of-loors. I helped her with the break- 
fast-dishes, and various little matters about 
the house, assuring her-I was not to be con- 
sidered as an idle dependant on my uncle’s 
bounty, but wished to take my share of the 
burdens and cares like one of the family. 


Though she said little, I kaew she was 
pleased. So the day ps mong my uncle was 
too feeble and wandering to comprehend 
much, beyond his own comfort, and so I kept 
out of his range of vision. I saw John at 
dinner and supper, but nothing passed be- 
tween us save bread-and-salt civilities. He 
evidently knew the proper position in regard 
to his employer's niece, and I was too proud 
to make the first advances. 

The days and weeks went by, and sprin 
came on apace. I hailed its coming wi 
delight, for sometimes I felt time han 
heavily on my hands, and I had, for lack of 
better employment, explored the house from 
attic to cellar. I found considerable to 
rouse my curiosity, and excite my imagina- 
tion or my nerves. The attics were a store- 
house of all sorts of antique relics jn various 
stages of decay. There was an old barpsi- 
chord which bore about it faint traces of 
former beauty, but the strings had all been 
divided, as if bya blow from some sharp, 
heavy instrument, and it stood on its trem- 
bling legs, a pitiful thing. Several old por- 
traits were tucked away in the gable cor- 
ners, but were so cracked and mildewed as 
to be beyond any recognition. I found 
what was of more interest to me, a box of 
books, in tarnished covers, mostly of that 
school of literature in fashion in the last 
century. However, I picked out what suited 
me best, and carried the volumes to my 


m. 

Below the attics, in the story where my 
own room was situated, I became rather be- 
wildered at first, with the many passages, 
doors opening in all directions, and the nu- 
merous rooms. The original house appear- 
ed to have been a small, square one, but va- 
rious wings and additions had been made, 
and several staircases, so that once or twice 
during the first week after my arrival, I had 
missed my way ; found myself in the cheese- 
room instead of the kitchen, and once open- 
ed a dark, unused chamber, smelling of mould 
and damp. Mine seemed to be the only 
habitable room in the second story of that 
wing. The door next mine was locked, and 
the = was gone, the second nailed up, and 
another door, which I opened with difficulty, 
showed me a yawning darkness of abyss in- 
to which I had very nearly stepped. I in- 
quired of Mrs. Farnaby what was the mean- 
ing of so unsafe an arrangement. 

“There was formerly a staircase there,” 
she said. “It was gone before I came 
here. At the foot is a door which leads to 
the willow copse and the brook. We camal- 
so get to the orchard that way. There isa 
little passage-way leading to it from the 
kitchen, and in the warm weather, when 
doors are open through, you will see how 
it all is.” 

This was satisfaction enough, so I inves- 
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.tigated no more, but devoted my attention 
to my uncle, who seemed to revive with the 
premonition of renewed life in nature. He 
inquired of me about myself, my parents, 
my home-life, seemingly*desirous to learn 
every little particular. At other times he 
wished me to read to him the daily journals ; 
all reports regarding money and stocks. the 
price of merchandise, the foreign markets, 
everything comprised in the meagre bulle- 
tins of the day; and when weary of these, he 
had a small volume of Rochefoucauld, which 
seemed always new, and several also of Voi- 
taire and Rousseau. This class of litera- 
ture v.as very distasteful to me, and I would 
have much preferred Shakspere or the Bi- 
ble; but at the first hint of such a thing | 
received so stern and abrupt an injunction 
to silence, that I obeyed. 

All this time John and I had conducted 
ourselves with the utmast indifference and 
coldness. Sometimes I scarcely troubled 
myself to speak, though my conscience re- 
proached me with the thought that I, a mere 
dependent on the liberality of another, was 
not so worthy as one who earned his bread 
by honorable service, but my pride was 
stubborn and would not yield. One day | 
had been through the barn looking for eggs. 
I had taken this office upon myself partly 
for pleasure, partly to favor Mrs. Farnaby, 
who did not always care to trust to Joseph’s 
memory. I had been through the scaffolds, 
and having filled my basket, prepared to de- 
scend the short ladder which led to the 
floor. When within three rungs of the bot- 
tom, my foot unaccountably slipped or turn- 
ed, and I came in a heap to the ground, my 
basket fortunately uppermost. A sense of 
blindness and suffocation with sharp pain 
overpowered me, and I knew no more until 
a dash of cold water in my face restored me 
to a knowledge of pain in every limb, and 
that some one held me in his arms, throw- 
ing water upon me. I feebly endeavored to 
sit up, and draw myself away, but increase 
of pain and faintness compelled me to de- 
sist. 

“I beg your pardon for vexing you by be- 
ing too officious,” said a voice | knew too 
well, “but you slipped just as 1 was about 
to go through the stable, and in common 
humanity I could not leave you without try- 
ing to give you some assistance. If you feel 
better, 1 will go now.” 

I again attempted to rise, but in vain: the 
dizziness returned, and I was fain to submit 
myself to the supporting arms that held me 
So gently and firmly. In a short time | 
so far recovered myself that I was able with 

ohn’s assistance to walk slowly through the 
rn in an effort to reach the house. There 
had been silence between us , but thought on 
my part had been busy, and pride and pain 
were blotted out in the old delight of compan- 


ionship, and the pleasant, familiar voice and 
tone I had been so long stranger to. 

When we reached the porch, John mo 
as though he would leave me to go in alone. 

“I will call Mrs. Farnaby for you,” he 
said. “She is over fonder. And in future 
are all things to go on as they have done, or 
shall we mutually forgive and forget, and be 
friends again ?” 

Twenty-four hours before I should have 
turned and left him, but now I sank down 
on the bench which ran along one side of 
the doorway, and very foolishly began to 


cry. 

* Poor child,” he said, “you have been 
sadly tried the last year. I should have re- 
membered it, and borne with you more pa- 
tiently. But let all be forgotten now: we are 
islets again, are we not?” 

Unable to answer, I nodded silently, and 
I heard him going for the housekeeper. 
Presently that good woman appeared, full 
of sympathy and remedies for sprains and 
bruises, and, after some amateur medical 
prescriptions, banished me to my chamber 
and to bed. I lay awake, thinking too busily 
for sleep to come, but finally at dusk I lost 
myself, and must have slept long and sound- 
I¥s for when | opened my eyes | saw through 
t 
es of foliage, but consciousness had come so 
suddenly that I had hardly time to be aware 
of anything except a sharp, shrill cry, as of 
something in distress, that came echoing 
along the empty passages ta my door. 

My heart almost ceased to beat. There 
was something so weird and piercing in the 
tone, that one of the hardiest nerve <= 
have paused. It seemed to me, as I lay 
waiting breathless for a repetition of the cry, 
that somewhere, some time in my life, | had 
heard it before. And then in a flash of 
light my first night’s dream came back to 
me, and with it the memory of Joseph’s 
communication concerning my uncle’s night- 
mare. Relieved by the thought, I ‘was 
about to rise mechanically, judging that@e 
sibly 1 might be of use, when a tap canigrat 
the door, from Mrs. Farnaby. 

“I did not know if you were awake,” said 
she, “but, thinking you might be, came 
down the entry to ask you not to be alarm- 
ed at any sound you may hear during the 
night. Your uncle has been taken violently 
ill, and I have sent for the physician. He 
is now somewhat relieved; but he has been 
ailing all day, and I thought it best to call 
medical advice.” 

“Is he subject to these attacks?” I 
asked. 

“ Of late years, yes,” she said. “I would 
have spoken of it to you yesterday but for 
your own mishap. But now good-night, and 
try to sleep again.” 

She placed a lighted lamp upon my table, 


window the stars above the dense mass- 
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and went away. But now, being thorough] 
awake, | could do nothing but lie and form all 
sorts of curious fancies concerning the 
strange old house of which I was an inmate, 
and its aged owner, whose dreams were dis- 
turbed by some horrible shape; and 1 
thought out a whole catechism for Mrs. 
Farnaby, when she should make the prom- 
ised explanation on the morrow. 

I resolved to find out why the rooms next 
mine were fastened; the history of the mu- 
tilated harpsichord in the attic; whose the 
old portraits were ; and what name it was so 
carefully erased from the covers and fly- 
leaves of the old books I had brought from 
the same place ; and, if I dared, should she 

ve communicative on these points, | 
would ask the meaning of the bar across the 
fromt entrance, and why, in fact, the whole 
frost of the house was closed to all exit or 
roach. 
hile deciding these things, in spite of 
the lighted lamp and my resolution, | fell 
asleep again, and did not come to myself until 
it was broad day. 

I rose, dressed, and went down-stairs, 
but was disappointed in my hopes raised 
the night before. For, though the house- 
keeper was kindly social as usual, I found it 
impossible to learn, with all my careful 

uestions, more than that after any event of 
atigue or excitement, or a sudden shock, 
my uncle was subject to fits of nervous 
fright and terror, when he imagined he saw 
the forms of members of his family, who 
menaced him with curses and maledictions. 
These fits left him very weak, and he was 
days and sometimes weeks recovering from 
them. 

He was in such a state at the time of my 
atrival, which accounted for my strange re- 
ception. She thought the illness then 
might have been brought on by the effort of 
waiting to.my mother; but what was the 
c@iise of her seizure of the night before she 


i not 

nether he really saw what he described 
s eatly doubted. His age, and the 
weakness of body naturally resulting from 
years of toil and family griefs and cares, ac- 
counted for much; and whatever else there 
might be she would not attempt to explain. 
She then changed the subject to something 
else, and presently began a conversation 
with John in re. to some work about the 

lace 


Pp 
I was foiled again, and my curiosity be- 


came stronger than ever. as I never to 
learn the history of this Hurlburt skeleton, 
that lurked behind closed and barred doors 
ard windows, gibbered by night from my 
uncle’s room, and lay concealed behind the 
mouldy portraits in the attic? 
. However, all I could do was to bide my 
time, and that with more patience, now that 


John and I were friends again. Then, too, 
I could be more in the open air. And I 
found the willow-copse to be a most delight- 
ful nook, where I spent many hours, sewing, 
reading, or dreamihg, as the case might be: 
Frequently toward sunset, when the many 
little cares needing attention about the house 
and barns had been fulfilled, John and I, 
sitting by the side of the little rivulet, or 
skirting the edge of the orchard, talked of a 
time in the distant future, when, in a little 
home of our own, bound by no duties but 
those of mutual affection, we should strive 
onward in life together. 

I had told Mrs. Farnaby long before of 
the relations between us. She had made 
but brief reply in her kindly way, advising 
me to let my uncle know as little of the mat- 
ter as either by word ordeed. For 
it might be that in his feeble, childish state, 
such an arrangement might be displeasing 
and 

Consequently, we were very circumspect; 
Words rarely us within 
doors, and, when we met or separated, we 
endeavored to have such encounters take 
place out of sight of the living rooms of the 
house. Yet sometimes I felt almost certain 
that my uncle had suspicions of the truth; 
for, though he said nothing, I found he 
watched us keenly at times. 

The books I had brought from the attic 
became a source of great entertainment to 
me. Queer, tedious, yet delightful old nov- 
els, sentimental poems, and volumes of biog- 
raphy, quaint and egotistical. I enjoyed 
taking them with me to some retired nook 
out-of-doors, and there poring over them at 
my leisure. 

I was in my usual seat on the roots of 
one of the willows at the brookside on a 
sultry afternoon in the dog-days. The little 
stream, dwindled to one half its usual flow, 
its surface specked here and there with wil- 
low-leaves, gurgled lazily among the stones, 
and I could hear the hay-makers in the south 
meadow calling to one another as they load- 
ed up the hay. 

My book that afternoon was a compila- 
tion of legends and myths, mostly Norse 
and German tales. And, in spite of the 
glittering sunlight and the blithe sounds in 
the air, T felt an uncanny sensation stealing 
over me, and instead of reading I fell to 
gazing into the water and studying the cover 
of the book I had suffered to fall into my 


la 

Tt had once been ornamented with gild- 
ing, but now was so changed and tarnis ed 
by time, damp, and evident ill-usage, that it 
would have been hard to tell what its origi- 
nal color or design had been. 

A name, apparently, had been stamped 
across the cover, but was so blurred and 
erased that it was with difficulty I could 
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make out what seemed to be the initial let- 
ter M. 

I sat and looked at it until the dim scrawls 
blended together in an undistinguishable 
mass, which seemed suddenly to take life, 
and, rising under my hands, make a rapid 
spring into the brook, where it lay with the 
water rippling over its covers. 

Roused by the splash, and by the sensa- 
tion that I was not alone, | became aware of 
a trembling, claw-like hand withdrawing 
over my shoulder. Springing up, and turn- 
ing to see who my unusual visitant might 
be, I saw to my surprise and alarm my un- 
cle, looking as usual above and beyond me, 
his withered frame trembling with strange 
and strong emotions, his lips muttering and 
struggling with soundless words. 

Bewildered, frightened, and a little indig- 
nant, I did not speak at first, and so gave 
him opportunity to ‘collect his feeble facul- 
ties, ps demand harshly what I was doing 
there. 

“ Reading, uncle,” I said, “and enjoying 
the day.” 

PY. bitter smile played over the wrinkled 


e. 
“What have Bw to do with enjoying? 
Eating the bread of dependence, filling the 

lace of another of your faithless sex, work- 
ing ruin to my house!” he exclaimed in an 
excited manner. 

“TI do not know, uncle, what you may 
mean by faithlessness or ruin,” I answered ; 
“and by your own invitation I have broken 
bread at your table the past months. But | 
will go tomorrow. My father and mother 
never asked or received help from you, and 
I do not wish it for myself.” 

Something in my tone or words had the 
same effect I had noticed the first night of 
my arrival. A sort of shrinking and cower- 
ing, —a putting-out of one trembling hand, 
as if to ward off some unseen shape, —and 
turning, grasping his stick, he hastened to- 
ward the house as rapidly as his tottering 
limbs would permit, muttering to himself as 
before. 

1 followed at a distance, greatly wondering 
what would be the explanation of all this. 
He crept along slowly toward the house, 
but not to the back porch as 1- expected. 
He seemed to be following something like a 
foot-path through the grass toward that part 
of the house in which my room was situated. 
Reaching it, he climbed the deca ing steps 
leading to the door which I had often ob- 
served and judged to be the one connected 
with the unused of which Mrs. 


Farnaby had often told me; and, after 
fumbling a moment with the rusty latch, the 
door opened. He entered and c it be- 

went to the housekeeper's y 
determined to know the meaning 


what 


had occurred, and to let no feelings of deli 
cacy stand in the way of an explanation. 
She was in her usual sanctum, on the same 
floor and not far removed from my uncle’s 
room, the door of which I could see was 
closed. 

She listened without a word to my tale, 
looking calmly out of the window toward 
the garden until I had finished. Only once 
her look changed. When I mentioned the 
episode of the book her eyes looked into 
mine with a single keen glance, but were in 
an instant withdrawn and directed once 
more toward the radish-beds. At the close 
she still said nothing. ‘ 

“ Mrs. Farnaby,” I exclaimed somewhat 
impatiently, “I have lived here under my 
uncle’s roof six months, but it will be im- 
possible for me to remain here any longer 
unless some part of this intolerable mystery 
is cleared up. It haunts me at every turn. 
In my room, in the orchard, under the wil- 
lows, by day and night. I feel as if 1 must 
hear voices, or see unlawful visions. Why 
is my uncle as he is? What is the meaning 
of these closed, unoccupied rooms? Whose 
was the harpsichord in the attic, and the 
books, the sight of which put my uncle into 
such a passion ?” 

“ Hush !” she said, rising and closing the 
door as if we might be overheard. “ There 
are things in this house I cannot explain. 
They happened before my time, and | know 
them only as I have been told. More than 
half a century ago, a young girl, a distant 
relative of your uncle, came here for a home 
as you have done. After a time she went 
away, and that was the last known of her. 
But it was said your uncle loved her, and 
was rejected for some one else. The harp- 
sichord and the books were hers, and her 
room was in the wing near yours. The 
staircase there was called hers. Since that 
time your uncle has been what you see. 
The house was closed when she left it; and 
when I came here, thirty-five years ago, it 
was as itis now. Why seek to inquire into 
these things so long past? Believe me, 
child, I have lived long enough in the 
world to let the dead bury its dead. I can 
see your uncle fails daily. This of which 
you have just told me will weaken him 
greatly, an ey bring on an attack of 
illness. Bear with his unaccountable freaks. 
He is old and childish, and you are his only 
near relative and probable heiress.” 

“I do not want his money,” | said, “if 
it has been gained through wrong-doing or 
fraud, or was the fruit of some crime which 
haunts him so fearfully in his old age.” 

She gave me another keen glance. 

“ You could not judge from experience of 
such a crime,” said she. 
and mother ever speak of your uncle?” 

“ Never willingly, or before me,” I said. 


“ Did your father 
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“ There seemed to be some reason why they 

reckoned him anything but a friend.” 
She was silent, and slowly rose. 
“ Everything that is right for you to know 

non will learn soon enough,” she said at 

t. “Sometimes ignorance is happiness, 

and it is better for us that the grave covers 
the mistakes and wrangling of our friends 
and kin before our knowledge of them 
weakens our affection. Try and forget what 
has happened this afternoon. It will hardly 
occur again; and let me advise you to put 
back those old books in the attic where you 
found them. You may take from my shelves 
whenever you wish reading matter.” 

I thanked her, and we ‘jeft the room to- 
gether; she to prepare for. tea, and I to go 
to my own room to follow her suggestion as 
regarded the books. But when | entered it, 
after putting in order some trifles lying 
about, and turned to the stand in the corner 
to gather up the volumes, they were gone. 
Not one remained. 

Tea was a silent meal that night. I dis- 
regarded all John’s hints to meet him in the 
orchard, nor did I wait for many words after 
the meel was over and Mrs. Farnaby had 
taken a tray up to my uncle, who was not 
down as usual. I wished to get away to my 
own apartment; and so, after removing the 
tea-things and saying good-night, | wen: up- 
stairs to my domain, but not to sleep. 

The weather was sultry, and foreboded 
thunder. My brain was bewildered with 
the events of the afternoon, and the electric- 
ity in the atmosphere and myself banished 
the thought of rest. At least, so it seemed 
to me as | sat down by the window, and 
strove to collect and disentangle the knot- 
ted threads of past memories and present 
At hk gth, findi lids dropping, I 

t length, finding my eyelids dropping, 
undressed, went bea, fell I 
think; for 1 came to myself to find the 
chamber dark, and the blue glimmer of the 
lightning-flashes which momentarily lighted 
up every corner showed me the storm was 
soon to break. As alow mutter of thunder 
died away, I heard a rap at my door. I rose 
and opened it. As I thought, Mrs. Farna- 
by stood without. 

“Your uncle is in one of his wandering 
fits,’ she said. “ He seems worse than usu- 
al, and calls continually for you. Will you 
go to him?” 

“Surely,” I answered, and proceeded to 
dress with haste, hearing, it seemed to my 
excited imagination, the old, mournful echo 

the es. 
was ready, we passed 
through the long, gloomy hall to my uncle’s 
room, — only the door of which I had seen 
hitherto, — and entered. It was scantily 
* furnished, like the other rooms, and dark, 
shadowy, and forbidaing in appearance. In 


one corner was a high-posted wu 
which, surrounded by pil ows, eet 
might almost say crouched —the figure of 
my uncle. He was watching the door, and, 
as | entered, made an effort to put out his 
hands to me. 

“You will not go? You will not go? I 
am all alone,” he said beseechingly. “It is 
dark, and lightens. Hark!” as a peal of 
thunder died away. “Did you hear a door 
close? LButno. I nailed it fast, fast.” 

And he laughed feebly. 

I hardly knew what to say. 


“I think you were best to try to com 


eee Mr. Hurlburt,” interrupted the 

ousekeeper. “Let me mix the sleeping- 

draught the physician ordered.” 
The answer came with all the irritability 


of age. 

“ Woman, I can’t sleep. They will not 
let me. I have not slept these fifty years. 
See !” his voice shrilling almost to a scream, 
“see! they stand in the doorway, and glare 
at and mock me!” 

“Uncle,” I said slowly and firmly, with 
all the steadiness I could command, though 
I was inwardly trembling, I knew not at 
what, — “uncle, there is nothing whatever 
there, nothing. The house is perfectly still, 
and only Mrs. Farnaby and myself are here 
with you. Do try and sleep. I will stay. 
here until the shower is over, and then ev- 
erything will be all right.” 

“Do you think so?” he asked, with the 
wistfulness of a child. “Ah, you are not 
afraid; but 1 am all alone. There’s only 
one left now, and there used to be three.” 

“ Let me give you some drink, uncle,” I 
rejoined, putting into his hand a glass the 
housekeeper silently gave me. 

He took it unresistingly, and swallowed 
its contents. I arranged the pillows with 
Mrs. Farnaby’s help, and in a short time he 
fell asleep, to my great relief, when I slipped 
away to my room and bed, where I slept un- 
til the sun was high in the heavens, 

From that time I was my uncle’s constant 
attendant. That ebullition of anger had ap- 
parently been a last flare of the candle in 
the socket, and in a short time I could see 
he failed daily. He soon ceased going 
down-stairs, and only moved between his 
chair and bed. 

He required my presence continually; 
and, in spite of my resolutions of forbear- 
ance and patience, I grew often very weary. 

lt seemed to me he wished to be prevent- 
ed from rages for he desired to be read 
to, talked to, and amused in every possible 
way. He even demanded of Mrs. Farnaby 
the household details, and John was called 
on every night for his account. 

‘As he grew weaker, however, he dozed a 
great deal, which gave me intervals of re- 
spite. But he always awoke wancering, 
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which at first made me uncomfortable, 
though at length I grew to gather up his 
muttered words with strange interest. 

“It was all mine,” he said on one occa- 
sion. “ ‘They deceived me and robbed me, 
but money was nothing if they had left me 
her. No matter. I shut them out fast. I 
barred the door and tore away the stair- 
case, and they can never come back, never.” 

And then, as if realizing his own words, 
he fell into such a condition of servile mis- 
ery that it required all my art and that of 
the housekeeper to restore him to himself. 

At other times I seemed to be a shield of 

ropitiation between himself and some invis- 
ible influence. 

* | have done what I could,” he murmured 
deprecatingly. “I have given the girl a 
home, and she will have everything after 1 
am gone. Won't that satisfy you? I’ve 
but little longer to live. Why torment me? 
You ’ve all eternity, if there is any here- 
after.” 

It was all in vain I tried to divert his 
mind from thoughts that seemed fairly to 
take bodily shape and presence around him 
1 attempted ozce or twice to read something 
from the Lible about repentance and for- 
giveness ; but all his reply was a look which 
made me shudder, and haunted me for years 
after,and I read no more. Mrs. Farnaby 
told me privately she dared not call a clergy- 
man, aan all we could do was to let the err- 
ing soul pass as it would into the presence 
of a Judge who reads the heart more deeply 
and ustly than we. 

The end was not far off. The autumn 
days had come now, and the nights were 
— and chill. My uncle had grown weaker 
and weaker, until the light of his life barely 
flickered in the socket. And we watched 
him hourly. 

After a restless day, he had at length ap- 
parently fallen asleep about midnight, and | 
ventured to leave the chamber, where I had 
been sitting a while alone, in quest of fuel 
for the decaying fire. 

I knew John and Mrs, Farnaby were up, 
and sitting in the room down-stairs as | 
passed through ; therefore I was surprised, 
on reaching the head of the staircase, to 
hear voices issuing from my uncle’s rooms. 
I paused to listen, but could not distinguish 
tones or words, or what was the topic of 
conversation. To my surprise the lamp 
seemed to have gone out, and only the fitful 
firelight shone through the doorway. 

As I waited, uncertain what to do, a cry 
rang out like that which I had heard in my 
never-to-be-forgotten dreams, so despairing, 
so terrible, ending in a moaning sigh of 
misery, that my heart rose into :ny throat 
with a choking sob. And, utterly incapable 
of motion, I leaned against the wall. 

In an instant the hall was aglow with 


light. As every one in the house came hur- 
rying up the stairs, lamp in hand, I could 
only point them in the direction whence the 
sound came. On entering the room the 
lamp stood unlighted on the table, the fire 
was dead,—excepting a few coals,—and 
half-buried among the pillows, his eyes hor- 
ribly staring at vacancy, and his hands 
clutched in a last appeal, lay my uncle, dead, 
his life-penance ended. . 

Three days afterward we buried him very 
privately and quietly, the only stranger pres- 
ent being a little, dried specimen of legal hu- 
manity, who introduced himself as Mr. 
Hurlburt’s lawyer, to whom Mrs. Farnaby 
had written immediately after my uncle’s 
death. 

The day succeeding the funeral the little 
attorney came into tl.e room where we were 
silently sitting, wondering what would be 
the next scene in the drama, and produced 
a folded brown paper, which he stated to be 
Mr. Richard Hurlburt’s will. It was word- 
ed in the usual prolix phraseology, which I 
neither understood nor cared for. But the 
sum and substance of all was | was left sole 
and unconditional heiress to all the estate 
and property, real and personal, of the said 
Richard Hurlburt, as a small reparation, so 
the will ran, for a great wrong and injustice 
done my father and grandfather. 

I stared at Mrs. Farnaby and the lawyer 
in unaffected surprise. Wrong? Injustice? 
What was meant? 

The lawyer looked at me as if I were 
quizzing him. 

“Is it possible, yours lady,” he asked, 
a oy you know nothing of your family his- 


“Such is the case,” I replied. “My 
father and mother left me in complete igno- 
rance on the subject. My father alwa 
cherished bitter feelings toward his uncle, 
but I never understood why.” 

“ Then it remains for me to tell you,” said 
the man of law, clearing his throat with an 
important ahem. “Your grandfather was 
Mr. Richard Hurlburt’s younger brother, 
All this estate was left to be shared between 
them equally. There was a young girl, too, 
in the family, a distant relative, whom your 
great-grandiather had brought up. th 
sons fell in love with her. She, however, 
loved but one, and that the younger, = 
when the eider brother discovered, caus 
him to turn them both out-of-doors to shift 
for themselves, and withhold your grand- 
father’s share of the property. 

“1 do not think they ever met again; and 
once or twice letters came asking for hel 
or reconciliation, but were never answere 
I saw one of them once. | think it must 
have been about the time your grandfather 
died. Still, Mr. Hurlburt kept trace of your 


family, because he consult 
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will, and writing to your mother. These 
perhaps Mrs, Farnaby 


are the bare facts : 
can supply details.” 

“Not to any extent,” said she: “m 
aunt was housekeeper here at that time. 
have heard her speak of the young girl 
whose name was the same as yours; she 
was very fair and sweet. Those were her 
rooms next yours, and she used the stair- 
case and the door at the foot to go back and 
forth to the willows and the orchard back of 
the house. I have also heard my aunt 
speak of the terrible day when Mr. Richard 
surprised his brother and cousin in the wil- 
low copse, and learned they were lovers, and 
he was passed over. How he drove them 
from the house with curses, and after they 
were gone, closed the greater part of the 
house, barred the front entrance as you see 
it now, nailed up the doors of his cousin’s 
rooms, mutilated her harpsichord and books, 
and tore away the flight of stairs she was in 
the habit of using. 

“ Ever since he has been a morose, gloomy 
hermit in his own house. Such as you have 
seen him -these few months, so bas been 


for the last forty years, the time I have lived 
here and in the neighborhood.” 

“Since the money is mine to do with as I 
choose,” I said, “I wish to keep only the 
share that is lawfully my inheritance: it is 
more than snfficient for my wishes or needs, 
As for the rest, do with it as you will, and 
the homestead also. I feel as if ill omens 
would go with it as a habitation for another 
of the family.” 

The lawyer my and tried to combat 
my decision ; but | was firm, and left it in 
his hands to settle as best he might. As 
soon as possible John and I bade adieu to 
the spot fraught with such associations to 
us both, and among new scenes we made a 
happy and pleasant home for ourselves and 
children. Mrs. Farnaby went with us, and 
spent her last days, happy and serene, under 
our roof. 

And now as I look round on my children to 
the third generation, and forward to another 
world where I know those I love are wait- 
ing for me, I thank my God I shall go te 
my rest with a conscience void of offence 
toward him and man. 


THE GLOOM OF SADNESS. 


EN a young heart grows weary and 
sorrowful over the little ill of life 
that no one can hinder, it is better to bear 
than to murmur. It is always better to turn 
away from trouble than to add to it by 
brooding over its sadness. The heart ever 
feeds Beely on the food we prepare for it. 
If the mind is busy with scenes and achieve- 
ments of the pure, the good, and the beauti- 
ful, little room will be left for despair. Do 
the trials of life thicken about us? So have 
they done to others. Is the journey of 
earth darkened with defeat, hope hidden 
away in¢the chamber of disappointment? 
So has it often been to others of our race, 
and so it will be through all generations. 
But in the darkest of life’s dreariness 
some bright memories will steal over us, 
and from the prayer of the never-forgotten 
past will be found a volume of good a 
wherever bitterness has been sweetened b 
hope, and sorrow may be mellowed by glad- 
mess. None are so poor but others have 
tasted of poverty’s cup before them; none 
are so grieved but others have borne sorrow 


equal to their own; and none are so cast 
down as to be below the lowest of their 


ce. 
Some friends may prove treacherous, 
others will be true. Some hearts may be- 
tray us, others will support and comfort us. 
We may be strangers cast in a lonely country, 
with little to enliven or encourage good liv- 
ing, but nearer than ever will come back the 
joys of other days, and more fond than ever 
will be their memory. j 
It is something to have lived some good 
days ; something to have known what joy is, 
and what happiness is, when it is rightly un- 
derstood. It would be a rare life and a 
rarer history to finda whole life of unalloyed 
enjoyment; it would be wonderful if more 
than*one half our days should pass in per- 
perfect pleasure. Courage, then, is the 
cure for disappointment. A busy life full of 
good thoughts, useful employment and self- 
enial, a heart overflowing with love for 
humanity, wiil clear the blue sky of its dark- 
ness, and let in the sunshine of brightness 
and good cheer. 


Showing the Bridal Gifts. 


SHOWING THE BRIDAL GIFTS. 


BY S. P. S. 


MARIAN. , glowing with youth and health, 
Led me up to her little a 
Daintiest nook for a maiden fair, 

Cool and fresh as the dawn’s first bloom, 


Simple and sweet in their modest 
Shone the dresses and bridal 

And mid the few betrothal gifts 
One small diamond told the tale. 


“ He is not rich,” said the maiden’s lips; 
“ Passing rich, ” said the maiden’s 

“Oh, but he loves me, and I love him 
Greatest miracle under the skies! 


“* Small and lowly the home we chose, — 

Large enourh for such means as ours: 
Long. we neither for gauds nor shows, 

Only for heart’s-ease, birds, and flowers, 


“These, with an exquisite picture or two, — 
Walls lock hungry without, you see, — 
and love, will be ‘home’ for me,” 


queen, 
Led me up to tly any 


Boston, Marcu, 1880, 


Costly tables all richly carved, 
Veil of point for the perfect face, — 
“Is n’t it splendid, dear?” she 
‘oldly smiling with quiet grace. 


Flashing diamonds rarest set. 
Pearls and opals and amethyst, 
Bracelets clinking with golden chains 
Quite too heavy for slender wrist. 


Silver-frosted with elfin shapes, 
_Fans of daintiest fashionings, 
ilks whose delicate fibres grew 
Under the aa care of kings. 


“The very wealthy,” I said. 
“Vv pale and still. 

I ay t of his selfish, wizened face, 

His grizzled hair and his iron will. 


y dowered! 
Ab, the thet my soul crave; 


And better than loveless marrlage the grave. 
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“QUEEN LILY AND ROSE IN ONE.” 


BY MISS JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


CHAPTER: I. 


*€~ 7OU will have to go down to Kelly’s 
to meet the céach, Frank,” Miss Ju- 
lia said, sighing dismally. 

“Very well,” Frank rejoined shortly, look- 
ing r..ther sulky in view of this duty. 

“‘ Mind you don’t pay Pat Byrne more than 
sixpence for bringing up her things! He 
wanted tenpence the last time I came from 
Dublin, I remember,” Miss Anastasia re- 
marked in a vindictive tone. 

“No matter whether there is a horse-load 
er not, I suppose?” Frank said scoffingly. 

“A horse-load! For a girl’s box with a 
few clothes?” said Miss Julia, growing a 
dull purple with anger at the suggestion. 

ithout rejoinder Frank quitted the room, 

and was tramping through the kitchen, on 

his way out, when his steps were arrested 

by an eager, suppressed voice, —“ Frank, 

rank!” and the sound of some one de- 
scending the stairs at headlong speed. 


“Tt’s such a cold day, Frank, —the poor 
little thing is perished maybe in that coach ! 
Take my saawl with you to put around her 


coming up the hill.” And Mary O’Hara’s 
lain-featured red face brigktened into come- 
iness with her good-natured smile as she 
went back to her bread-making, which she 
had just quitted. . 

“All right, Molly.” And Frank’s face 
softened a little, and the eyes of the brother 
and the youngest sister met with a kindly 
look of mutual recognition of each other’s 
thoughts. ‘ 

Mary and Frank O’Hara—each the oth- 
col earthly friend — were the children 

of old Robert O’Hara’s second marriage, as 

“the weird sisters” Julia and Anastasia 
were those of his first and very early mar- 
riage, poor Miss Julia being in fact sorrow- 
full, aware that she was only twenty years 
younger than her father, old Robert O° ara, 
whose eyes‘were bluer and brighter and his 
color fresher than his thin haggard-looking 
daughter’s had been for twenty years, as he 
likewise possessed higher spirits, more en- 
ergy, briskness, and bodily health and 
Strength than she had ever, in her de- 
pressed, narrow, hopeless life.-: 

Miss Anastasia was a méreyouthful copy 
of her sister,—ag_ genteel, pinched-looking 
person, with d air and complexion to 
match, and arfdnatomitgily suggestive figure 
perpetuallyclad inyhortibly limp dresses of 


black calico of a slaty, shiny, crumpled, and 
altogether funereal appearance, 

“Tea ready, Julia? Where’s Frank? 
Molly, where ’s your brother?” 

Six slow, loud strokes had just resounded 
from the old eight-day clock in the passage, 
but the cold daylight of the bleak spring 
evening was shining strongly into the large 
scantilyfurnished parlor, on the white cloth 
of the tea-table, on Julia O’Hara’s meagre 
despondent face bent over some sewing, on 
her sister Mary hard at work cutting and 
buttering endless slices off a huge loaf of 
fresh-baked bread, her face glowing from 
the combined effects of the a itchen 
fire and her present exertions, until it pre- 
sented a most inflamed appearance, which 
was unhappily almost a normal condition 
with poor housekeeping 
and est, but not least, the cold, clear light 
shone right on the face of the bluff burly 
personage sitting in a hard polished wooden 
arm-chair at the head of tne table, — redoubt- 
able Robert O’Hara himself, one of the 
fiercest-tempered, most tyrannical, hard- 
swearing and occasionally hard-drinking 
men in the county, but who, through possess- 
ing the gifts of perfectly unbroken health, 
a splendid constitution, and keen intellect, 
had likewise the reputation of being one of 
the best-looking men and shrewdest hands 
at a bargain to be found “for twenty parish- 
es round.” 

“ Frank’s gone to meet the coach, sir,” his 

oungest daughter replied timorously, glanc- 
ing at her sire’s knotted gray eyebrows and 
the angry sparkle in his clear blue eyes she 
knew so well. “You know the little girl is 
coming this evening.” 

“Hum!” her father replied gruffly, and 
the stern eyebrows lowered, and his whole 
face darkened for a few moments. 

“Will you wait for them?” Mary asked, 
turning to leave the room. 

“No; I wait for no one!” was the rough 
reply ; and Mary vanished instantly, whilst 
the other sisters, in silent obedience, drew 
their chairs to the table. 

Mr. O’Hara had finished his second cup of 
tea and his third slice of cold beef and bread- 
and-butter, when Frank’s quick, heavy foot- 
steps were heard in the hall. 

“ Here they are!” Mary said in a slightly 
excited undertone, the good-natured smile 
coming into her eyes which she was afraid 


to let appear on her lips. 
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Julia looked three degrees more doleful, 
sighed, and slowly rose to her feet. Anasta- 
sia compressed her thin lips, coughed, and 
darted a swift frown in the direction of her 
father, which she took care, however, that he 


_should not see, but did not raise her eyés 


again unti] a strange half-supp:essed ejacu- 
lation from him made her start. 

“ You’re Madeline’s daughter!” 

Her father had risen to his feet, and be- 
fore him was standing a young girl dressed 
in black, with a mass of jetty ostrich feather 
curling softly over the crape folds of her hat 
and resting on huge soft plaits of pale-golden 
feathery-looking hair. Beneath the crape 
folds was a small delicate mignonne face, a 
pair of haughty downcast white eyelids, a 
sensitive red mouth, and an imperious little 
chin. 

But Miss Anastasia cared for none of 
these things. Her gaze concentrated itself 
on the rich black feather; in the depths of 
her inner consciousness she instantly and 
correctly appraised it. 

“ Cost twenty-five shillings if it cost a half- 
penny!” And her lips murmured, “ Pretty 
doings! I wonder is she to go on as she 
has begun?” 

But nobody spoke a word of welcome, 
whilst the stern father stared frowningly at 
the fair face beneath his gaze. 

“You’ve your mother’s figure, and her 
hair, and her look too,” he muttered in a 
lower tone ; “ but you ’re not much like her. 
I expect you ’re like your father, —eh, Maud 
St. Crewe?” © 

“ Yes, sir, I am very like my father, I have 
been told.” The reply was coldly, clearly 
os and with haughty self-possession 
she drew herself away from old O’Hara’s 
touch, and addressed poor Molly O’Hara, 
who brightened up instantly. 

“ Would you please show me to my room?” 

She spoke courteously. but as one speaks 
to a servant, and, with a slight inclination of 
her head, quitted the room. 

“ That’s rather stiff,’ Anastasia remarked 
sneeringly in a loud whisper addressed to no 
one in particular. “I expect the young lady 
forgets where she is. She took Mary for a 
waiting-maid.” 

Frank’s fresh, handsome face, so like his 
father’s, darkened as a thunder-cloud, as he 
flung himself into a chair. 

“She ’d better go on like that!” he mut- 
tered angrily. “I'll soon let her know what 
is what!” 

“What ’ll you let her know?” his father 
demanded scornfully. “ You’ll not interfere 
with that girl, if you please! Maud St. 
Crewe has a right to take what airs she likes, 
d’ye know that? She has some of the best 
blood in the United Kingdom in her veins!” 
ee I know! And my sister has not, 
sir, 


The reply was uttered very quietly, but 
with intense bitterness. 

“ No, your sister has not, sir,” the sire re- 
joined coolly; “and she has sense enough 
to own it, if you have n't.” 

Any further reply to this assertion, so cal- 
culated to produce a favorable impression of 
the stranger on the whole family, was pre- 
— by the entrance of the stranger her- 
self. ‘ 

“ Now, missy,” O’Hara commenced pat- 
ronizingly, “sit here by me. Maud— isn’t 
your name Maud? Give her a cup of tea at 
once, Molly. Julia, cut some beef.” 

“Thank you,” the young lady said, calmly 
seating herself. “Do not cut any beef for 
me, please,” —to Miss Julia. 

“Nonsense! You must have some beef,” 
Mr. O'Hara protested, with noisy hospitali- 
ty. “ Well, what’ll you have? Eggs and 
bacon? Ham?” 

“No, thank you,—oh, no!” the youn 
person said, with an involuntary shudder o 
disgust. “I should like an omelette, please, 
or a paté. I really should like a pdé¢,” she 
said, her little mouth curving into a confi- 
dential smile. 

“What’s that? Some of your French 
dishes?” said O’Hararoughly. “ No, missy: 
ee. won’t get any of them. We don’t 
nave such kickshaws,” — with supreme con- 
pan “Say the word at once,—ham or 
eggs 

“I will take an egg then,” the young per- 
son answered resignedly. “1 will show 
your cook how to make omelettes if you will 
allow me.” 

“Indeed? There’s the cook then!” said 
O'Hara, chuckling and pointing to Mary. 

“Your cook?”—with an astonished 
stress on the word. 

“ Yes, Miss St. Crewe,” Frank interposed, 
his face flaming defiantly : “that’s the cook, 
and I’m the stable-boy.” 

“Pardon me, and—and those?” the 
young lady said, rising to her feet and with 
a flutter of a tiny white band indicating the 
two elder sisters. fi 

“The Misses O’Hara, —any time for the 
last forty years, my dear,” said O'Hara 
coarsely, “That lady, the cook, is my 
youngest daughter Molly, and the gentleman 
in a bad temper is my son, and heir if he be- 
haves himself, — if not, you be.” 

They were accustomed to this taunting 
and gibing, and accustomed to regard it in 
the light of playful ebullitions of their sire’s 
humor; but, at these last words, Frank’s 
flushed face paled slightly and his lip curled, 
whilst Miss Anastasia seemed to have al- 
most lost her self-possession. She glared 
scornfully at the intruder, mutteied some 
excuse, and rose from the table, to relieve 
her feelings by grinding her teeth hard 
when once safe outside the door, and, Miss- 
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Nipper-like, by contradicting and calling 
names in the entry. 

She seemed to have come like a firebrand 
amongst them, this lily-like girl with the soft 
lustrous hair and pure statuesque young 


“Pale with the golden beam of an eyelash dead on her 


She was made to be loved, with her child- 
ish innocence, her maiden pride and loveli- 
a but already she had won not love, but 


te. 

With dull apathetic disfavor Julia regarded 
her; with intense jealous fear and vengeful 
dislike Anastasia thought of her as a sup- 
planter and rival in every possible way ; and 
more piain-featured Molly, who would fain 
have loved her, felt humbled and pratehy 
conscious of all her physical and mental 
shortcomings before the clear, penetrating 
ger of those bright proud eyes and the pale 

auty of that calm patrician face. 

Frank hated her. There was no doubt 
about that. Short a time as his hatred had 
endured, it had become intense. He hated 
her before he ever saw her or spoke to her ; 
he hated her now so fiercely that he thought 
to himself—recalling a fragment of his 
scanty historical knowledge — that, if they 
had both lived in the days of Robespierre’s 
blood-stained rule, he should almost have 
liked to see ber on the guillotine scaffola, — 
this white-faced, insolent young, aristocrat. 

For she was very young,— poor little 
Maud St. Crewe; for all her blossoming 
womanly graces, she had only just passed 
her sixteenth spring, and was an orphan, 
and friendless, and homeless save for this 
home into which she had just entered, — 
“Rathmore Castle, the seat of Robert 
O’Hara, Esq.,” as the county guide-books 
had it. And this home she might not have 
possessed either, but that she was owner of 
a very small fortune, which, being left entire- 
ly in her own control, old O’Hara shrewdly 
guessed might possibly be entirely at his 
control too, —not that he designed to rob 
the orphan and the fatherless, but that the 
, possession of hard cash was one of the 
' things which Mr. O’Hara could not calmly 
_ contemplate in another when the possessor- 
ship could be by any means transferred to 
himself; he never meant to do a deliberate 
wrong to Maud St. Crewe, for she was the 
child of the only woman he had ever really 
and passionately loved. 

Some ten years before, the handsome fiery 
old Irish squire had met, loved, wooed, and 
won Madeline St. Crewe, a beautiful high- 
born young widow, who, in utter forlornness, 
had accepted him, had lived two years with 
him in bitter repining unhappiness, and then 
her short, ill-starred life closed. Her little 


daughter by her first marriage had been 


adopted, or partly adopted, by an old 

ess, a relative of the child’s father, who had 
taken her as a beautiful toy, an amusement 
to brighten the loneliness of a selfish old 
age. Maud’s stepfather had thus never 
even seen her until the death of her protec- 
tress had thrown her adrift on the world 
again; and, whilst his crafty, hard nature 
softened at the memories she revived of the 
fair unhappy woman he had won proudly to 
be his, to have and to hold till death, — the 
death that came so soon to break the fetters 
that held her against her will, — his children 
regarded the advent of this daughter of their 
father’s third wife — the cold, stately young 
stepmother whom they had all disliked -- 
with vexation and dismay. , 

With a bitter relish of her own terrible 
words, Miss. Anastasia that same night said 
to her sister Julia, — 

“ My opinion simply is that he means to 
keep her dressed up in silks and laces like 
Madeline, her mother, used to be, and play- 
ing the piano in the parlor, whilst we work 
in the kitchen. You often say men gettin 
into their dotage take up those fancies, 
Anastasia continued, with calm decision, as 
she carefully laid away the false tresses 
which were the terror of her life, for fear of 
her father’s detection and savage ridicule; 
“and you mark me, Julia, if 1 ’m not right.” 

“T saw the way she was dressed up this 
evening,” Julia said, with a lachrymose sniff; 
“T could n’t but think father ’d be asham 
of himself to see her here like a doll ina 
window, with her crape ruffles and bugles, 
and her hands like white satin actually, and 
to see mine!” And before the contempla- 
tion of ten red fingers — four of them purple 
and misshapen with angry chilblains — Miss 
Julia melted into tears, but consoled herself, 
before she went to sleep, with the reflection 
that, after all, Maud St. Crewe was nothing 
but a dressed-up, vain, fashionable young 
heathen, and that she, poor Julia O’Hara, 
was a sister in the holy company of Exclu- 
sive Christian Brethren, and, being such, 
had of course a passport to heaven which 
she felt morally and regretfully certain Maud 
St. Crewe had not. 

In the kitchen, by the dull red glow of the 
turf-fire, Frank and his sister were sitting 
together. Of course there was work to be 
done, or Mary would not have dared to 
waste fire and candlelight up to such a late 
hour of the night; she was busily employed 
making hot coffee for the men who were sit- 
ting up in one of the out-houses with a sick 
cow, for whose benefit Frank was likewise 
ee a huge medicinal potion. 

“| would n’t say that, Frank, — no, I don’t 
think she intended to behave uncivilly,” she 
said in a low tone and half unwillingly ; “ but 
she is as stately and distant as if she were 


Lady Fitzwilliam herself, I declare! 1 won- 
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der who she thinks she is ?” Mary continued 
angrily after a pause. “1 only asked her 
— I meant it in kindness, I ’m sure — I asked 
her if she ’d like me to sleep with her, being 
a stranger, and she says ” — 

“She says!” repeated Frank mockingly. 

“I mean, ‘she said,’” Mary went on, 
humbly amending her words —‘“she said, 
*No, honk you, — certainly not,’ and looked 
at me in such a way! And then she handed 
me her om. and says — said, 
‘Will you be kind enough to have this aired 
for me?’—a splendid deep rose-color one, 
Frank, with velvet buttons all down the 
front — I never saw the like!” 

“She’s a wonderful creature altogether!” 
Frank said ironically. “We have never 
had such a blessing come to the house be- 
fore as this, though we’ve had a good 
man 

“You may say that,” said Mary, shakin 
her head, “ but she’s a really handsome girl, 
Frank, is n’t she?” 

“For those who admire a bit of a ghostly 
white face and a lot of yellowish hair like a 
Banshee of a moonshiny night, I suppose 
she is,” Frank replied, searching about him 
for a sufficiently contemptuous simile. 

Later still at night, in the far-off room at 
the end of the long corridor, where the misty 
moonlight dimly revealed a narrow white 
bed and a golden head tossing wearily on 
the pillow, the dead silence was broken ev- 
ery now and then by a sobbing smothered 

“O Heaven! I am so lonely, —so lonely! 
I have no one on earth! O Heaven, send 
some one to love me; I am so very, very 
lonely !” 


CHAPTER II. 


“We was that came to see you today, 
Maud?” ‘ 

“Sir George Canonbury, sir,” Maud an- 
swered sedately, swinging the open sash of 
the window to and fro softly. 

“Indeed! And what did Sir George say 
to you? He is a relative of your late friend 
Lady Canonbury, is n’t he?” Mr. O’Har@ 
asked pompously. 

“Would you shut that window, if you 

lease?” Miss Anastasia interposed, frown- 
ing. “We are not all as fond of living in 
the open air as you are.” 

“Yes, sir,’ Maud returned, closing the 
window; “he is Lady Canonbury’s grand- 
nephew; I have often met him at her house.” 

“Oh, then he is quite an old friend of 
yours! I hope you made Sir George very 
welcome,” Mr. O’Hara continued — 

“ I said I was glad to see him, sir, and he 
said he should like to call again,” Maud an- 
swered coldly. 


head from the book he was stooping over, 
and looked at her. Maud, meeting the look, 
turned away. Forgetting Anastasia’s sour 
rebuke of a minute before, she opened the 
window in and leaned out amongst the 
leaves and blossoms with which the young 
summer-time had begun to clothe the bare 
cold walls, but not before Frank saw that 
her pale cheek had flushed like the red roses 
the petals of which, shaken by the opening 
casement, fluttered down softly on her fair 
head and outstretched hands. 

It was now the sweet primrose time, and 
the silent green lanes were all alight with 
drifts of lemon-hued velvety blossoms nest- 
ling amidst their rosy translucent stalks and 
broad soft leaves; beneath old ivied walls, 
growing in pale-gold clusters here and there 
on the moist moss-crept sod, or in the lush 
growth of the deep hedgerows, where the 
angel-faces of the little flowers smiled 
through the tangle of the dusty bramble- 
leaves or the trailing blood-red stems of 
wild geranium. 

Just such a lane, long, silent, flower- 
starred, shadowy, led from the Castle to- 
ward Avonbank, winding gently down-bill. 

“Dear, but it’s a wondher Miss Maud 
would n’t be afeared of her life wandherin’ 
down that lonesome road be herself for 
iver!” Sally remarked, wiping the last of 
a pile of plates. 

“Is she gone out again at this hour? 
Well, if that girl has done a blessed thing 
this day but frees herself and pick flowers 
and walk about!” Miss Anastasia said, 
laughing. 

Those who had the happiness of knowing 
Miss Anastasia O’Hara very intimately 
were always uneasy when she laughed at 
them or about them. 

“ Sally, go and bring in that quilt, —it was 
dry enough an hour ago; and you don’t 
know but some one might take a fancy to it 
if you go leaving it out till night in that way. 
I remember when the new pair of sheets 
were stolen,” her mistress added, as a Par- 
thian shot to remind Sally — honest, igno- 
rant, simple-minded maid-of-all-work — of 
the day when occurred the direst calamity 
of her existence. Miss O’Hara’s new 
sheets were appropriated by a traveling tink- 
er, —as suspected, —and Sally was mulcted 
in the sum of six shillings, — half price. 

Sally having disappeared in instant obe- 
dience, there was silence in the kitchen for 
the space of a minute, and through the open 
door streamed full the amber sunset glow: 
the soft lowing of the cows came from the 
farm-yard, and the birds began to twitter 
gayly in the evening breeze. 

x falia, do you think this is all fair and 
square and right and proper,” Anastasia 
asked in a suppressed tone, with intense de- 


As she spoke, Frank O’Hara raised his 


cision ironing down the plaits of one of her 
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black slaty calico gowns, accenting each 

word with a stroke of the iron, “ Miss Maud 

spending all her time doing nothing but 
icking flowers and reading books and walk- 
yg about?” 

“What do you ask me for?” Julia said 
ae. “Do you think I can help it? 
id n't she spend most of yesterday put- 
ting black-ribbon bows all over her muslin 
dress? I think father must be going mad 
to let her!” 

“Well, but, Julia, do you think there is 
nothing wrong in such behaviour?” Anastasia 
asked, putting the iron down and facing her 
sister. “As a discreet Christian woman I 
ask you. Do you think this won’t end in 
some mischief, I say?” 

“{f’m—1’m sure I don’t know,” Julia re- 
plied, staring at her sister in a half-fright- 
ened marner. “I never did know any good 
come of girls being brought up in sinful 
idleness and vanity, of course; but— but, 
*Stasia, you don’t mean anything?” 

“] mean nothing but what I say, and what 
I see, and what | know,” said Anastasia 
venomously. “I ’ve warned father, and got 
nothing but abuse for my trouble. She re- 
minds him of his dead beauty Madeline, | 
suppose; and she is a lady, he says, and 
knows nothing of work, and shall do as she 
pleases, for all we may say! What do you 
think of that, my dear?” Miss Anastasia 
laughed again, and went on in a lower tone, 
“Father will have his eyes opened one of 
these days,—you see if he doesn’t. I’m 

enerally right, Julia, when I say things. 

ather ’ll be sorry, one of these days, he had 
ever anything to do with the dead beauty or 
her daughter either!” 

Neither of the sisters saw that their step- 


brother was leaning against the porch of the. 


kitchen door. Neither of them saw his 
white face as he overheard those last bitter 
words. 

“ What do you think makes her so fond of 
rambling down toward Avonbank?” Anas- 
tasia went on in a hard, sneering tone, put- 
ting by the slaty dress and beginning to iron 
a black-stuff apron. “And what do you 
think makes her always try to go off by er- 
self, and not with Molly or any of us?” 

“ I don’t know,” said Julia dazedly; “ she 
always does keep to herself in that stiff, un- 
social way she has. I never saw such a 
proud, disagreeable young minx! I ho 
that’s not wrong for me to say; but she 
does try my patience beyond everything.” 

“My dear Julia, you don’t understand 
high-born persons,” Anastasia said, smiling 
at the ironing-cloth; “that is all the result 
of aristocratic birth and blue blood, my dear, 
which neither you nor I know anything 
about, although our mother’ was one of the 
Kemmises of Glenally. Miss St. Crewe 
can’t be expected to make friends and com- 


panions of the people who are only feeding 
and clothing her.” 

“ And not half paid for it, I know, thou 
father’s so close he won’t pretend it,” J 
put in gloomily. 

“She wants grand friends,” Anastasia 
went on, speaking through her closed teeth, 
—“high-titled people such as she has been 
used to all lier life. Did n’t you hear her at 
tea? She wants fine-titled aristocratic ac- 
quaintances, and — she has got them.” 

She uttered the Iast words ‘with slow 
meaning. 

“Is it that lord?” Julia ejaculated. “My 
gracious me, that Baronet—I mean that 
Sir George, who was here today? Ah, that 
is it, is it?” 

And both the women, watching each oth- 
er’s faces in their mutual excitement, did 
not see that the listener’s white face had 
grown rigid, and his head had drooped and 
sunk on his breast. 

“ That’s it,’ Anastasia said virulently, 
smiling, —“ that’s the reason we don’t care 
for the society of common persons; that’s 
the reason we go out dressed in white cam- 
bric and black ribbons down the lonely road 
toward Avonbank. It’s very near Derry- 
bane too, you know, Julia, —just through the 
wood ; and it’s with the Parnells of Derry- 
bane that our titled acquaintance is staying 
on a visit since— Here’s Mary! She’s 
such a fool, there is no letting her know 
anything! Yes,—I think there’s nothing 
like this black linen for wear, and I always 
said so.” 

He listened attentively to every word, —to 
his sister’s vapid household chat, all through 
a protracted dialogue respecting Miss Dela 
ny’s new window-curtains and the quantity 
of white cotton required to make blind-tas- 
sels, on the hardship of father’s refusing to 
let the parlor chairs be re-covered when the 
green damask had faded yellow-white, to 
the evensong of the birds, the lowing of the 
cattle, the house-dog’s barking, — until, at 
length, something softly touching his hand, 
he looked down with a sudden start, and 
saw that it was Maud’s pet—a remarkably 


Fplump little gray cat, adorned with a sumpt- 


uous bow of blue ribbon, which she invaria- 
bly succeeded in twisting under one ear — 
wae was rearin playfully against 
him and epted hae with her velvety paws. 

He swore at the little animal and flung 
her off; and then he went across the farm- 
yard, and the rusty iron gates clashed be- 
hind him as he took the shadowy, silent 
road to Avonbank. 


CHAPTER III. 


HE was sitting there in her white dress, 
nestled into a mossy seat amidst the 
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roots of an old sycamore-tree. A large 
white-paged book lay open on her lap, and 
the sunset glow rosily tinted the little hand 
that moved up and down so softly, and _bur- 
nished her pale-bright hair into a glory. 

She was such a fair sight, such a fair 
memory for the heart of a man to linger 
over, that he, the hidden watcher, lingered 
on and on, stupidly wondering what she was 
doing with that big open book, and the case 
of shining tubes by her side, and the white 
palette, color-blotched, on her left hand, un- 
derstanding at length, with a pang of jeal- 
ous, admiring wonder, that she was painting 
a picture, —a beautiful picture of the purple 
mist-veiled hills closing in the distance, of 
the long green meadow dotted with yellow- 
gray haycocks down by the dark smooth- 

owing Avonbeg, of the dam and its silver- 
white frothing waters, and the old mill with 
the red-tiled roof. 

There was no one with her; she had come 
only to paint her picture. Anastasia with 
her bitter tongue had wronged her. That 
was what brought her down this way so of- 
ten. She was painting flowers too, perhaps ; 
that was what made her ask him so often to 
bring her such curious things,—not fine 
bunches of roses or tulips, but tufts of 
marsh lilies, bedded in dripping green moss- 
es, tangled ivy-wreaths, last year’s withered 
leaves, wood Epastotha, and pale-green fern- 
fronds: of course it was,—he understood 
itallnow! And he used to bring them to 
her; he brought a great cluster of yellow 
and purple irises and emerald-hued duck- 
weed leaves only yesterday. Heaven help 
him! What was it he would not do for her 
if he could,—za big, stupid, ignorant fool, 
that she thought no more of than the dog 
that licked her hand? The dog? The dog 
could follow her, could walk by her side, 
could lie down at her feet and at her 
for hours, could lay his head in her lap and 
be caressed by her gentle hand. 

“O Maud, Maud!” 

The — was a voiceless one; but a mag- 
netic thrill from the yearning pulses of that 
wild-beating heart touched her spirit. She 
rose to her feet, looking all about her uf- 
easily. 

“Itis lonely here,” she whispered timidly ; 


I had better go.” 
“O Maud, Maud !— my darling, my beau- 
ty! If I only dared!” came that voiceless 
again. “If you were anything less than 
what you are, —like a queen, my heart’s dar- 
ling! Yes, faith, that poem is right enough. 
You’re a queen, Maud, my vies — ‘queen 
lily and rose in one,’ — and die for you, 
— I'd die for you!” 
+ The passionate tears welled into his eyes 
and dimmed his sight, and he shook from 


thought that he would dare to tell her — not 
all, but a little, a little — to let her know that 
she had a friend —a true friend — near her; 
a friend that would serve her faithfully, — 
serve her with his life! He would tell her 
so! Let her be surprised, displeased, any- 
thing, so that she only listened to him, and 
did not laugh at him. She might listen — 
she might not be angry — she might be even 
pleased. There were people who had often 
told him that he was the image of his father 
and a -looking fellow,—the image of 
his mother too; and Frank O’Hara’s hand- 
some face grew crimson to his sun-browned 
— and crisp bright hair. For his 
mother and Mary’s had been only a pretty 
servant-girl of their father’s house when he 
had married her, and her uncouth ignorant 
peasant kindred claimed relationship with 
Frank and Miss Molly O’Hara of the Castle 
from many a mudewalled cabin around Rath- 
more townlands. 

What was he, to think of such as her? 
He was not much better in her eyes thana 
servant-man,— the hard-working, ignorant 
farm-laborer he actually was in obedience to 
his father’s despotic behests. He looked at 
his hard, sun-burned hands, his big feet, and 
coarse, country-made clothes, and hated him- 
self with a fierce, despairing hate. 

Yet if Maud were not angry; if, by and 
by, she should come to think seriously; if 
mad did not dislike or despise him, and would 
only say “ Yes,” to let him work for her, live 
for her, die for her! She did not dislike 
him; she always spoke so gently and polite- 
ly to him, — always, even in the days when 
she first came; and he, like an ignorant, ill- 
tempered brute, —it afforded Frank a pecu- 
liar bitter pleasure just now to apply every 
contemptuous, op obrious adjective to him- 
self that he cou ¢ think of, — had hated or 
tried to hate her for her pride, her coldness 
and reserve. 

Proud? Maud was not proud. Only that 
morning she had smiled up into his eyes and 
said, “ Thank you, Frank.” If Maud would - 
only not be angry! Father would give him 
Avonbank House and farm when the lease 
was out in two years; he had spoken of it 
before. And the house was a good one 
when nicely furnished; a gentleman might 
bring his wife to live at Avonbank. She 
seemed to like the place; she might be hap- 
py there, — Maud might; and he would try 
— Heaven knew how he would try to make 
her happy! And he would work night and 
day and strive to make money that he might 
have it to give to Maud, —to his beautiful 

Maud; Maud, his own, his very own; 
money enough to make Maud's life pleasant, 
to buy her white dresses and her dainty 

loves and her feathered hats, to keep her 

rom all trouble or care, so that not even the 
winds of heaven should light too roughly on 


head to foot with the excitement of the 
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~¥ golden hair. Could he dare to think of 

In his agitation he had forgotten his pur- 
pose of concealment, and was. pacing on 
slowly on the grass-grown path. He remem- 
bared: it now, and knew that, as Maud had 
left her seat at the sycamore-tree, she was 
coming this way, — knew that, just beyond 
him, a little way in the dewy gloom of the 
primrose-scented lane, Maud — his Maud — 
was coming to meet him. 

“Maud, my love, my darling!” — made 
his by the despotism of his young, strong, 
passionate devotion, made his by the right 
of the love he bore her from the first hour, 
the first moment he saw her, and felt in the 
wordless depths of his heart the emotion of 
which another sang, — 


“ Haunted by the starry head 
Of her whose gentle will has changed my fate.” 


“ Maud, my own love! Maud, my pride, 
my treasure, m | 

Almost aloud he had uttered it, when he 
saw through a screen of hawthorn-boughs 
the glimmer of Maud’s white dress. e 
saw Maud’s white dress, and beside it the 
outline of another figure —a man’s figure — 
a man who was walking beside Maud, a man 
whose voice he heard, whose face he knew 
ere he had seen it. 

To get out of their way, out of their sight, 
was his first blind impulse, and in another 
moment he had sprung over the hedge, 
through the fierce resistance of dog-rose and 
hawthorn-branches, and, holding fast to the 
tangled clumps of meadow-sweet and great 
burdock plants which grew in rank luxuri- 
ance in the slimy depth of the dyke-water 
beneath, he looked, and saw Maud —his 
Maud, his idolized first love — passing by, 
not seeing him, not thinking of him; for all 
her thoughts, her words, her looks, the 
smiles of her sweet mouth, and the light of 
her pure eyes, were for him who walked be- 
side her, on whose arm she leaned, whose 
head was bent low to the level of her wind- 
ruffled shining hair; that soldierly man, 
with his bold eyes, his gallant bearing, his 
white hands, his low, refined voice, his ak 
some, well-set figure, adorned, not disfig- 
ured, by his dress, every inch a soldier and 
a gentleman, — Sir George Canonbury. 


CHAPTER IV. 


* HAs N’T Frank come in yet, Julia?” 

Mary asked with bated breath, fear- 
ing her father might overhear, it being one 
of the many peculiarities of the redoubtable 
sire’s household tyranny that no one member 
of the family should be absent at any time 


or desire. “My goodness, father ll be aay 

mad asa March bare |” she went on = 
dentially. “For he wants him to go over to 
Derrybane to ask Mr. Parnell for the loan of 
three of his horses for next week. There’s 
top-dressing to be done for the meadows af- 
ter the hay; and father says if we don’t be- 
speak ‘em in time, that maybe— Here he 
is!” And, foreseeing the impending cross- 
questioning as the formidable “ he” came in, 
Mary prudently went out to the dairy. 

“ Where’s Frank?” growled Mr. O’Hara, 
sitting down with a lowering brow. 

“1 don’t know indeed, sir,” Anastasia re- | 
plied briskly. “I've been ironing the whole 
oe and was too busy to mind anything 
else.” 

Anastasia was smiling, and the smartness 
of her tone and air attracted even her father’s 
notice. He knit his heavy iron-gray brows 
as he looked at her. 

“Do none of ye know where he is?” he 
demanded, turning round in his chair, and 
surveying the other occupants of the room 
threateningly. 

Mary heard the tone, and, being — 
for private reasons of her own — extremely 
nervous at the idea of incurring her father’s 
anger, staid outside the door in the dark 
entry and confided her fears to a quarter- 
cheese which she was carrying, in these 
words, the obscure meaning of which was 
best known to Miss Molly ()’Hara herself : — 

“1 know he ’ll come and tell father one of 
these days, and what ’ll I dothen? What’ll 
I do at all? I’d run into a raheen from 
father, if he goes and tells him anything!” 

A circumstance had occurred that after- 
noon which might possibly tend to elucida- 
tion. Miss Molly O’Hara had been down 
at one of the drapers’ shops in the town, and, 
on her way home, Doctor Tom Clarke, work- 
house medical attendant and second dispen- 
sary doctor of Rathmore, had met her, had 
talked to her for the space of twenty minutes, 
and had parted from her with the injunc- 
tion, — 

“ Take care of yourself, Molly, or I ’ll have 
to go up and tell your father that I won’t al- 
low you to work so hard.” 

Well, but that was ordinary professional 
friendly assurance, was it not? Molly 
O’Hara had no need to have walked home 
so fast afterward, with an absent-minded air 
and such a pair of fiery-red cheeks ! 
Therefore Molly, listening timidly in the 
dark, quaked at her father’s angry tone, 
although not addressed to her. 

“I don’t know where he is,” Julia said, 
with a peevish moan at having to speak at 
all. “1 saw him after tea, but not since.” 


The father muttered growlingly again, and 
then there was silence in the room for a mins 
ute, when, from the far end of the long oaken 


whatsoever unless by his express permission 


table, Maud looked up and spoke. 
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“TI think Frank is in the house, sir. I 
think he is up-stairs in his bedroom.” 

“You think?” O’Hara repeated roughly. 
“J don’t want to think things; I want to be 
sure of them. Did you see him?” 

“Yes; I saw him just now on the stairs.” 

Anastasia turned and stared at her in sur- 
prise ; Mary’s breath came quick and hard; 
even Julia’s face lit up with a faint curiosity. 

Maud’s pale face was deadly white; there 
were traces of tears around her damp eye- 
lashes, her eyes sank before theirs in a con- 
fused, troubled manner, and her clear, low 
voice trembled and failed twice whilst she 
spoke. 

“The deuse!” roared the head of the 
family. “ What’s taken him to bed without 
leave or license at this hour, I’d like t 


-know? By Jove, this is what I call free and 


easy! Go up this minute,” —to Mary, — 
“and see what’s this about!” 

In a few minutes Mary returned, looking 
puzzled. 

“ He says he has a dreadful headache, sir, 
and feels ill,” she said, in a frightened, apol- 
ogetic tone, “ and he has gone to bed, as he 
could n’t stay up any longer; but he ’ll go 


over to Derrybane in the morning, if he’s 


able.” 

“1 don’t want him to go if he’s not able,” 
the father replied less gruffly. “ You'd bet- 
ter take him up a basin of hot whey. He’s 
got a cold; that’s what it is.” 

Obedient Mary made the basin of hot 
whey, and carried it up to her brother’s 
room, who took it from her hand, but bade 
her leave the light outside, as it hurt his 
eyes, and the twilight was enough for him. 

Honest, slow-witted Molly was greatly 
puzzled at this, and, but for the pre-occupa- 
tion of her mind with the puzzle concerning 
Doctor Tom Clarke, would have been more 
so; but, this greater difficulty having driven 
all lesser ones out of her head, she went to 
bed and fell at once into her sound, labor- 
earned sleep, and dreamed that Doctor 
Clarke had come to pay her father a visit, 
and that she tried to get out of the room, 
but could not find the door. 

Whilst Maud St. Crewe, after tossing in 
fevered sleeplessness all through the dark 
hours, waited only until the pearly-gray 
dawn-light stole into her room, when she 
rose, and, wrapping herself in dressing-gown 
and shawl, opened her door to go down to 
the garden, the fresh scents of which came 
in through her open window. 

There was no one stirring at this hour 
surely? But, as she stepped out noiselessly 
into the corridor, she saw Frank’s door at 
the farther end of the passage open likewise. 
With white lips and fast-throbbing heart 
Maud sprang back instantly, and saw him 
come out, carrying prea pre in his hand; 
and, after listening and watching for a few 

34 


moments, he went softly down-stairs. At 
sight of his face Maud had trembled and 

own faint. It was only a pallid, haggard 
ikeness of Frank’s fresh, manly, spirited 
face. The features were set like those of 
one with a deep and vengeful purpose ; they 
were dark with sullen misery, and across his 
brow and cheek there was a horrible mark 
—livid, swollen, and lacerated—like a 
brand. 

As he stealthily passed her door, Maud 
saw that the bundle he carried in his hand 
consisted of some articles of clothing and 
a pair of boots. The boots and trousers 
were all wet, and begrimed with mud and 
traces of slimy weeds, and the collar of the 
coat—the light-gray coat he wore on the 
previous day — and a handkerchief were all 
stained with blood. 


CHAPTER V. 


“TT's powerful hot this morning, for se 

early in the year,” Mr. O’Hara re- 
marked, taking his place at the breakfast-ta- 
ble, around which all the members of the 
family, with one exception, were seated. 
“It’s splendid weather for the wheat; if it 
only keeps up like this, in three weeks more 
that long field will be ripe. That ham looks 
first-rate, — ’Stasia, cut me some, and some 
for Maud, too. You’re ten times the girl 
you were, Maud, since I made you eat ham 
and whole-meal bread. Any one would bea 
fool,” Mr. O'Hara continued candidly, “ to 
refuse ham like this, and Molly’s fresh, 
whole-meal bread.” 

The autocrat was evidently in a most gen- 
ial mood. It may have been partly the in- 
fluence of the dewy, sparkling May morning, 
so full of smiling life and beauty, the bud- 
ding orchard-blossoms, the ripening fruit, 
the yellowing waves of the wheat-fields, the 
busy humming of the bees, the rose-petals 
fluttering over the white gravel, the fresh 
honey-fragrance of the new-mown clover in 
the “haggart.” And it may have been in 
part the influencés of the breakfast-table, — 
the aroma of freshly made coffee, the vision 
of newly cut ham,— pale coral-hued as to 
its lean, firm rose-white as to its fat, —the 
crispness of newly baked bread, brown, 
oe and sweet as a toasted ear of barley. 

“Frank not back from Derrybane yet? 


Maud, why don't you eat your breakfast? ” 


“TI cannot, sir,” the girl answered faintly. 
“TI do not feel well.” 

“Not feel well! What ’s the matter with 

“TI don’t know,” she said, with a kind of . 
desperation, pushing away the untasted 
food before her, and rising to her feet with 
an involuntary impulse. 

“What ’s the matter with you, I say?” . 
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’ Mr. O’Hara said, rising also in some pertur- 
bation, and forcing her back into her chair. 
“What the deuse is come to you all? 
Frank ill last night, and would n’t eat his 
supper; you ill this morning, and won’t eat 
your breakfast!” 

Maud sat silent. She could not have ut- 
tered a word unless she had given way to a 
sobbing outcry. Her limbs were trembling, 
her throat was swelling with hysterical 
emotion, and the prescience of some boding 
terror and danger possessed her mind. 

Some one was coming with news! Some 
one was coming to the house to tell some- 
thing dreadful! Some one was coming — 
coming — coming up the back lane, —com- 
ing nearer — nearer to tell somethihg ! 

“You won’t say what’s the matter with 
you, then? Very well, miss !” 

Old O’Hara was chuckling excessively, 
his blue eyes full of mischievous glee, and 
Anatasia drew her head up with a contempt- 
uous sniff as she watched her father stoop- 
ing down to peer into Maud’s white face, 
and softly slapping her shoulders whilst he 
shook with suppressed mirth at his own 
thoughts. 

“It’s very queer, Maud,—very queer. 
It’s the queerest thing I ’ve heard of this 
long time, — you and Frank to both fall ill in 
this way! I hope it is n’t amything infec- 
tious, eh, Maud?” 

Still, Maud made no reply, whilst Mr. 
O’Hara, with unabated mirth, persisted in 
his suggestions. 

“You were out walking too late last night, 
Maud. Frank caught cold, and you caught 
cold, — or maybe you had a quarrel ?” 

Visibly before them all, Maud started and 
shrank at the question, and across her pain- 
ed, white face there swept a crimson flush. 

“ Aha, young lady, aha,” the father said, 
laughing still, but his voice changing, “ I ’ve 
run you to earth at last, have I? Oh, bless 


you, child, don’t bother about that. Quarrel | all 


and make it up again; fall out and fall in 
again ; kiss and be friends twenty times over, 
— ali sweethearts do that.” 

“ My gracious me!” Miss Anatasia mut- 
tered through her teeth. 

And she bestowed a ce of ineffable 
contempt on the back of her father’s head, 
which was turned to her. 

But in her father’s uproarious burst of 
laughter Molly joined most heartily. Fa- 
ther was in such a pleasant humor this 
morning! And he was so dreadfully clever 
at finding out things. 

But Maud rose to her feet again, and 
spoke firmly and haughtily, although her 
voice trembled audibly and her hands clasp- 
ed and unclasped themselves in convulsive 
nervousness. 

“ You quite mistake, sir; I do not under- 


_ Stand your allusions to your son. I was 


not out with him yesterday evening. I ney- 
er ven to him for the whole afternoon un- 
til I met him on the stairs ” — 

She stopped abruptly, her face flushing 

ain. 
an Well, Miss Maud, and what did you say 
to him on the stairs? on ban- 
teringly, but his good-temper fast givin 
dey” We shall hone it all out soon, yg spite 
of your denials. A little chit like you giv- 
ing yourself such airs! I won't allow that, 
my young lady. Ili soon make my son 
clear up my mistake if you don’t!” 

“ If he dare!” 

The girl’s face was almost transformed 
in a blaze of passionate scorn, and her soft 
violet eyes flashed with defiant light. 

“ By Jove !” O’Hara commenced in aston- 
ishment, “ one would think that ” — ; 

When he suddenly stopped at hearing his 
own name pronounced in tones of distress 
in the kitchen, — in the kitchen, from which 
sounded the tramp and shuffle of feet anda 
confused hum of voices in low tones, broken 
by ejaculations of horror and distress. 

“What ’s the matter? What’s wrong?” 
the father said, looking around at his daugh- 
ters, not noisily and angrily, as was his 
wont when puzzled and alarmed, but in a 
low, hoarse voice, his ruddy cheeks fading 
to sickly wanness. 

No one answered, stirred, or scarcely 
breathed. There was a dead, awful pause 
for a few seconds in the kitchen, and then 
footsteps came slowly across the e, 
the parlor door opened, and Doctor Clarke 
entered the room. 

“ How are you, Mr. O'Hara? I am glad 
to see you looking so well. I suppose you 
are surprised to see me at this hour?” he 
said cordially and cheerfully, so that Molly 
for an instant distractedly thought he must 
be coming “to say something” to father 
concerning her, there and then, before them 


. 

“I am surprised to see you,” the father 
said wa staring at the young doctor 
threateningly. “You’ve come to tell me 
something ; out with it, — out with it, doctor, 
this minute! My son” — 

“ Well, it’s just about him. I came for 
fear any one else should run in with a big 
story and frighten you all,” the young doc- 
tor said Berean in spite of his struggles 
to control himself. 

* He’s not dead,—not dead ?” O’Hara 
said slowly. “You would n’t dare to come 
in like — this—if you came to tell me my 
boy was dead?” 

“ Heaven forbid!” replied the doctor ear- 
nestly. “He’s alive and well, Mr. O’Hara; 
but — but there’s been an awful piece of 
work. I would n’t tell it before the young 


ladies,” he said, with an apogee glance at 
Mary, “only I know there will be others to 
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tell them. A man has been found dead — 
murdered —in Avonbank Lane, and — and 
Frank.said something or did something fool- 
ish; and they have taken up the notion that 
he had something to tell about it. Ofcourse 
it’s the greatest nonsense ever was heard 
of!” the young surgeon cried earnestly. 
“Id as soon suspect my own brother, or 
my sister for that matter, as an honest, 
kind-hearted fellow like Frank, and I said 
so to every one! Upon my word, I think 
that old Parnell must be doting to grant a 
warrant ” — 

“ A warrant to arrest my son for — for 
murder?” O’Hara shouted, the veins in his 
forehead and temples swelling up like whip- 
cords in his rage. “Who ’s dared to do it? 
Who’s dared, I say? Clarke, is it that 

uty, old hair-brained fool of a Parnell? 
fie sf repent it to his dying day if he has!” 

“Hush, sir! There ’s no use in givin 
way to one’s feelings,” Tom Clarke said, 
shuttin 
well help it, I suppose. Frank got so mixed 
up in the affair, and, like a fool, in his ex- 
citement, poor fellow, kept saying things, 
though Sutton, the constable, told him not. 
Besides, a man saw him doing something 
with some clothes. It’ll all come out on 
the trial, — there will have to bea trial, of 
course. The poor fellow was brutally mur- 
dered, there ’s no doubt of that.” ° . 

O’Hara turned suddenly on finding his 
arm clutched with a vise-like grasp, and saw 
that Maud was clinging to him for support, 
her limbs swaying under her, her wild, white 
face and frenzied eyes fixed on Doctor 
Clarke. 

“Who was he? Who is the murdered 
man?” he said hurriedly. 

Every eye in the room was fixed on 
Maud, and the surgeon’s voice sounded in 
her ears like a death-warrant. 

“The guest of Parnell of Derrybane, Sir 
George Canonbury.” 

And Maud St. Crewe fell to the floor, in- 
sensible. 


CHAPTER VI. 
the primroses bloomed their 


sweetest, where the rabbits frisked 
merrily in the dewy shade and cropped the 
pale-green deer-grass, where the fallen snow 
of hawthorn blossoms yet sprinkled the 
mossy sod beneath, there they had found the 
murdered man, with just one flicker of amber 
sunshine, which had found its way through 
the interlacing boughs overhead, playing 
over his dead, upturned face, his nervéléss 
limbs, his white, outstretched hand, his 
dark hair all dank with the night-dews, and 
with something else darker and more awfal 
than the mists of heaven, the life-blood of 


. 


the parlor door; “he could not. 


a human heart on whose tide the spirit had 
ebbed away. 

There it lay, the prone, disfigured, help- 
less form, on which the previous day’s sun 
had shone in the bloom of manly prime and 
= gallant grace of a high-born young sol- 

ier. 

Through the dewy, sunlit lane, beneath 
the swaying boughs and the joyous singing 
birds, they had carried it home, that heavy 
burden that lay so still in its awfully sug- 
gestive outlines beneath the coarse rug-cov- 
ering. They had held an inquest; and the 
jurors, after they had each one stolen back 
softly from the silent room where the blinds 
were drawn and heard the evidence of the 
witnesses, pronounced their verdict, “ Will- 
ful murder.” 

“Willful murder.” And Frank O’Hara 
was committed to prison until the summer 
assizes should, commence, —in about three 
weeks, — when he should stand to take his 
trial for the murder of Sir George Canon- 


bury. 

For, in the face of overwhelng evidence 
which implicated him, there was no second 
course to be pursued; and the activity 
shown by Mr. Parnell in granting the war- 
rant for Frank’s arrest, which had so en- 
raged the father’s feelings against his neigh- 
bor, was due in part only to his having an 
old grudge against O’Hara, which, being a 
cautious man, he forbore to gratify until he 
could do so with a show of right on his side. 
Besides, the murdered man had been a val- 
ued guest, — later on it was discovered that 
he had been a hoped-for son-in-law. But 
John. Parnell of Derrybane’s ready acquies- 
cence in granting the power which branded 
O’Hara’s only son as a suspected felon at the 
best, and sent him to a prison cell, was due 
in part only to embittered feelings ; for 
Frank O’Hara had by his own acts, his own 
words almost, plainly showed a guilty knowl- 
edge concerning the dark deed of that May 
evening. 

Nothing could be more conclusive, people 
said, —people who were Frank’s acquain- 
tances, neighbors, friends nearly. It was 
awful; they could not have believed it if 
they had not heard what they had. They 
wére afraid it looked bad, very bad. Every 
one knew the O’Haras had dreadful tem- 
pers. Why, old Robert O’Hara would do 
anything when his blood was up, and Frank 
was the image of him! And then the cause, 
—jealousy ! There was a whisper first, 
coming no one knew whence, which swelled 
into a roar of rumor’s thousand tongues ; 
and far and wide, with a score of lying addi- 
tions, the story spread that it was for love 
of that white-faced, yellow-haired, half-for- 
eign girl who had come to live at the castle 
that young O’Hara had incurred the scaf- 


fold’s doom. He had loved her, and — the 
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old, old story — she had played him false 
for the sake of the richer lover, the titled 
man. It was an evil day for poor old Rob- 
ert O’Hara, they said, when he was first be- 
fooled by that proud, pale-faced young wid- 
ow he had married. Like mother, like 
daughter, sure enough; and now he would 
rue to his dying day the hour he had brought 
this French coquette into his house to ruin 
his son and disgrace his name. Wonderful 


tales indeed became rife as to the evil pro- 
peosiaes and peculiarities of the fair, state- 


x girl of whom no one knew anything, save 
at si:e dressed, as the good ladies of the 
town of Rathmore said, “ like a play-actress,” 
and spoke with a foreign accent, which they 
were pleased to consider “ pride.” 

And she? None save Heaven could ever 
tell what those dreadful days wrought in 
that pure, proud, gentle heart, when Frank 
O’Hara lay in prison under the ban of mur- 
der, and she was looked upon by every one 
as his temptress, the fair witch by whose 

lamour a soul was blood-stained and two 
ives were lost. 

They were merciless to her, — poor, fair, 
friendless Maud. 

Those who liked Frank O’Hara, and did 
not wish to believe him guilty without good 
cause, were eager to affix the cause to her; 
those who hated him said he had but done 
what scores of hot-headed, fiery young crim- 
inals had done before, — murder a rival in 
hot blood or cold blood as the case may be ; 
those who loved Frank O’Hara were most 
merciless of all. 

The gray-haired father, who was crushed 
with shame and misery, cursed the girl 
whose vanity and ambition had been his 
son’s undoing; the sister who strove from 
her kind heart to pity the hapless young 
creature who was alone amongst enemies, 
but hated ker, too, for Frank’s woe and dis- 
grace. 

And so the time wore on, and the day of 
trial came ; and in the dock of the crowded 
court Frank O’Hara stood, haggard and 
pale, but erect, looking his fellow-men in 
the face with quiet eyes; and in the witness- 
box, to bear her fatal testimony against his 
life, was Maud St. Crewe. 

A clever lawyer, retained for the defence, 
had instructed her what to say, and what to 
leave unsaid. The witnesses who had gone 
before her had mye the cross-examining 
lawyer for the other side very little informa- 
tion, and been as clever as shrewd Irish 
witnesses generally are in totally evading 
the point of the question, and turning it 
against their questioner; but yet Maud felt 
in an agony that parched her lips, and made 
her very heart ache with fear, that, say as lit- 
tle as she might, it would be too much. 

A murmur ran through the whole court 
as she stood up in her soft black dress, with 


her golden hair pushed back feverishly off 
her brow, where the blue veins map 
themselves so plainly, and beneath which 
her large eyes shone like stars as she 
glanced around, and a frightened flush 
tinged all her delicate face like a June rose. 

nce only she looked on the prisoner at 
the bar, and then turned quickly away; and 
theslawyer for the defence frowned as she 
looked, for she had seen poor Frank’s sunk- 
en eyes filled with passionate love, his mouth 
tremulous with pity fur her, and it had quite 
overthrown what resolution and calmness 
she was striving to retain. 

When at length they released her from 
the torture of her protracted examination, 
and she was carried fainting out of the 
court by Doctor Clarke and Mary, the un- 
happy girl felt in the depths of her agonized 
consciousness that the testimony which the 
inquisitorial genius of the lawyer had wrung 
from her in that three-quarters of an hour 
had already, in the minds of the jury, sent 
Frank to the condemned cell and the felon’s 

rave. 

She had been compelled to admit that she 
had met the murdered man on the evenin 
of his death, had walked with him prenene | 
the lane where his body was found, had con- 
versed with him a short time, and then, 
walking slowly back to the castle, had gone 
to her own room, where she had remained, 
looking over a portfolio of drawings, for: 
about half an hour;. that she had then left 
her room to go down-stairs, and on her way 
through -the corridor was startled by the 
sight of Frank O’Hara standing silently in 
the dusk at the head of the stairs ; that she 
had asked him if he were ill, and that he had 
replied in a low tone, that if he were that 
was nothing to her, that it would not trouble 
her if he were going to be hanged; that she 
had attempted to soothe him, but that he 
had oy her hand off his arm, and said it 
was a black day for him he had ever seen 
her, and that it would be blacker still; that 
she had ruined him body and soul with her 
cursed beauty; that she had asked him — 
“the prisoner,” as she was admonished to 
call him — what she had done, or how dare 
he speak to her in such a tone and in such 
language, and that he had replied, that it did 
not matter much what he said or did after 
that night, that she need not mind him, — 
he was not the fine, titled lover she had been 
walking with in Avonbank Lane; that she 
had addressed the prisoner very angrily, 
and bade him take care how he insulted her 
and her friend Sir George Canonbury, and 
that the prisoner seemed irritated at her 
sharp rebuke. 

Her lips had faltered, her voice failed. over 
the latter part of this statement, and the law- 
yer’s eyes had detected every pause, every 
quiver. 
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“Your strong reluctance to give your evi- 
dence tells rather badly,” he said dryly. 
“The prisoner was irritated and made use 
of threatening expressions relating to the 
man he regarded as his successful rival, — 
very naturally of course. Well?” 

nd the poor, distracted girl, dreading to 
tell a lie, dreading yet more to tell the 
truth, little by little was made to confess 
that the prisoner had retorted, in reply to 


her words, that Sir George Canonbury 
would have enough to do to take care of 
himself if he came in his way. 

“ Do you recognize this, Miss St. Crewe ?” 
the lawyer asked suddenly, holding up a 
tiny, ivory-backed pocket-book. 

Yes,” she faltered. 

“ Are the date and inscription correct ? ” 

“Yes,” she replied, glancing piteously at 
her own counsel, who, for his part, had a 
faint shade of discomfiture in his eyes. 

The pocket-book was a species of daint 
little calendar, and was interleaved wit 
small, beautifully executed groups of the 
flowers of each month, several of which bore 
in the corner the initial “ M. St. C.,” and on 
the first leaf, beneath a forget-me-not, was 
written, “ Maud to George, on his birthday,” 
and bore the date of June two years before. 

This pocket-book ad been found in the 

risoner’s possession when he was arrested. 
ft was_as the seal of the testimony of the 
many witnesses whose evidence so conclu- 
sively proved the prisoner’s guilt. 

Then came the steward of the Parnells of 
Derrybane, where Frank had gone very 
early on the morning after the murder, who 
deposed to his strange, absent manner, his 
wild, haggard look, and the bruised, disfigur- 
ed state of his face, which he said had been 
caused by a splintered branch of a tree 
striking him on the day before, — and the 
jurymen, as he spoke, glanced from the pris- 
oner’s face, where the livid mark yet staid, 
to the knotted holly-stick which had belong- 
ed to the murdered man, and been found in 
the lane hedge a little way beyond the body. 

The steward added that he had walked a lit- 
tle way back with the prisoner, who refused 
to go by way of the lane, muttering an ex- 
cuse, and had parted with him at the foot of 
the castle hill, where he saw the prisoner, 
only a little way up the hill, deliberately quit 
the road, and get into what was called the 
mill-field as it ran down to the river, and 
which was under wheat this year; that, some 
suspicion from his odd manner arising in his 
mind, he had stood watching the prisoner 
before he turned into the Derrybane road, 
when he heard a man shouting something, 
and, on looking up, he saw Patrick Byrne, 
Kelly’s ostler, leaping over the hedge of 
Avonbank Lane, and running down across 


. the hay-meadow to him, who told him that | ho 


nell’s was lying dead, murdered, in the lane; 
that they had both run into the wheat-fleld 
after:the prisoner to tell him, and to get ad- 
ditional help, and that, on coming suddenly " 
upon the prisoner, they had Soual him, in a 
very startled manner, trying to hide a bundle 
of clothes that lay at his feet; that, at the 
first word of their news, the prisoner had 
seemed powerfully affected, and had gasped 
out, “O Heaven, is he dead? It cannot 
be! He cannot be dead!” and then, “O 
poor Maud! O poor fellow, I wish I Mad 
not” — Witness was positive as to those 
words, which the prisoner had repeated . 
over and over again; and when, on the ar- 
rival of others, the constables, and the sur- 
geon, and on his being informed that he 
would be arrested on suspicion resulting 
from his confused way of accounting for his 
time on the previous evening, the presence 
of the muddy, blood-stained clothes, and his 
strange appearance that morning, he, al- 
— sy | angry at first, gave way rather 
uietly in the end, saying, “ Heaven knows 

never shed his blood, though I might have 
wished to do it!” The prisoner seemed 
terribly excited, and, although repeatedly 
cautioned, persisted in speaking ; and about 
two hours later, the warrant for his arrest 
having been signed, he had been taken by 
the constables to the county prison, making 
only one maeeeee, that they would break the 
news carefully to his father and Miss St. 
Crewe. 

In the prison the counsel for the defence 
had obtained from the prisoner the circum- 
stantial account he had been so reluctant to 
give of his proceedings on the evening of 
the murder and on the following morning, 
of where he had been watching concealed 
whilst Maud St. Crewe and George Canon- 
bury walked and conversed together, and 
how, in his agitatfon, he had missed his 
hold of a branch, and, slipping, had fallen 
into the deep, muddy, dyke beneath, and 
struck his head against a jagged thorn-root, 
which bad hurt him so badly that, on crawl- 
ing out of the dyke, he had lain half stunned 
and bleeding for nearly half anhour. Then, 
on going home, he had encountered Maud, 
and gathering from her indignant words 
what he took to be a confirmation of the 
worst fears suggested by his jealous misery, 
he determined if possible to conceal from 
her and from every one the knowledge of 
how he had met with his accident; and, 
with confused, half-formed ideas on the sub- 
ject, he had risen very early, and taken his 
wet, muddy clothes with him, with the in- 
tention of putting them on as he returned 
from Derrybane, and then, through purpose 
or accident, incur some mishap which should 
serve to explain his appearance on reaching 


the gentleman who was staying at Mr. Par- 


me. 
The marks of a fall amongst the brush- 
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wood and slimy weeds of the dyke and | ure with bright golden hair showing beneath 
Mand’s corroborative evidence of what she | her thick veil. 


had seen in that early morning hour certain- 
ly bore testimony to the truth of this asser- | hands claspe 
tion; but the weight of the opposing testi- 


mony still bore down the balan 
him. 


The pale, a prisoner, sitting with his 
on his knee, gazing at one 
gliding fleck of amber sunlight on the cold, 


ce against | dark-gray stone floor, rose to his feet, and 


his face flushed suddenly, and then as sud- 


So now he had stood to take his trial; wr 2 xy! ashy pale 


and, whilst Maud St. Crewe, his sister} “ 
Mary, and Doctor Clarke satin one of the 
bare outer rooms of the court, the jury re- 


tired to consider their verdict. 
They were but twenty minutes absent 


and to the last moment of her life Maud St. 
Crewe could recall as vividly as then the 
echoes of their tramping feet as they return- | those who believe you guilty, 
ed from the jury-room, the dead, breathless | know you are innocent.” 

a in the court, whither Doctor Clarke 


aud! You here! O Maud, this is 
no place for you!” 

“It is as much my place as it is yours, — 
you know that,” she answered, in low, 
; | Strangely quiet tones; “it is more my place 

than yours. Only for me you would never 
have come here, — every one = that, — 

ose who 


“ But you must try not to let that distress 


ad gone, and then the opening doors, the | you,” he said, his voice trembling with ten- 


slow, single returning footstep, the youn 
surgeon’s face, so full of grief and pain, an 
Mary’s sobbing 
ful word, — 

“ Guilty!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


derness, and his hand seeking timidly to 
touch hers soothingly ; “you did nothing to 


scream, and one single, aw- | send me here. You are as innocent of that 


as I amof what they lay to my charge, 
Heaven knows !” 

“O Frank, I am, I am!” 

Her unnatural composure gave way be- 
fore his tenderness. In a passion of grief 
and despair she flung herself down npg 


HE glory of the long July day was fad- | her knees beside the seat where he woul 
t, but over the lofty prison walls | fain have placed her, and her tears fell like 


the ruddy western sunlight yet shone on the | rain on his hands, which she held clasped 
highest range of cell windows, which were | in hers. 


all aflame with lurid brightness, and through 


the close-barred gratin 
checks of light on the stone floors of the 


long, bare corridors, so silent and spotless- 
ly 


“O Frank, forgive me,— forgive me! I 


cast golden | have been in some degree the cause of your 


trouble, though I was innocent! Forgive 
me, Frank, though I cannot forgive myself; 


an, with their whitewashed walls and{I was innocent of —of—I mean I did not 


rows of black-painted doors, and into the 
cell interiors, almost as bare, as silent, as 
drearily clean and desolate. 

“ Visitors for number 16.” 

And the turnkey, waking np a legion of 
loud echoes at each step, — the visit- 
ors, softly clinking his ch of silvery- 
bright keys as he went. 

The visitors were two women darkly clad 


‘and closely veiled, of whom the taller and 


slighter seemed to cling to the other and 
walked very slowly with down-bent head. 

“OQ Mary, Mary,” came the beseeching 
whisper from beneath her veil, “let me 
first, — I shall not be able if I have to wait! 
Mary, I won’t keep you long, — only let me 
see him first !” 

“Let her go in first,” Mary said, turnin 
her head away as she saw the turnkey lift 
the little trap-door to peer in for a moment, 
and almost stifling herself in her efforts to 
keep from sobbing aloud. 

The key clashed loudly in the bolt of the 
lock, and the cell door swung back. 

“ Visitors for you,” the official said, ina 
lower, more kindly tone than he had yet 
used when addressing the prisoner, as he 
ushered in the tall, slight, dark-draped fig- 


know I was doing anything to displease 
ou! 

- Even through her grief her brow crim- 
soned in maidenly shame, and, as Frank’s 
trembling hands raised her reluctant form 
to the seat beside him, he felt the rising of 
a new emotion that thrilled through his very 
soul with passionate delight and sadness in- 
termingled. 

“Forgive you? What would n’t I forgive 
ou,” he said slowly, “if I had anything to 
orgive? It is I who ought to ask par- 
don, Maud. If I hadn’t been such a mad 
fool, if 1 had n’t given way to —to feelings 
what I had no right to feel, and to my own 
mad jealousy, which I had no right to feel 
either, I should not have come here. I 
have been to blame if there has been any 
one to blame; not you, not you, my dar- 


ling!” 

At the epithet uttered so softly, and yet 

so passionately, Maud started involuntarily, 
and shrank a little from his side. 
“ Don’t be angry with me for saying that. 
Only this one time I shall ever say it per- 
al It is not like as if I were a free man, 
Mau 


“O Frank, Frank!” she cried, in such a 
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heart-broken wail that the turnkey paused in 
his vigilant pacing to and fro, and lifted the 
trap-door. 

“ Time will soon be up, miss!” he briefly 
said. 

“I know, —I know!” she said wildly. 
“O Frank, my heart is breaking, — my heart 
is breaking! That won’t happen! Your 
friends are getting up a petition for you. 
O dear Frank, that will never a !’ 

Her frame shook like an = eaf in the 
unuttered horror of her thought. 

And he, unwilling at first to presume on 
the abandonment of her grief, yet, venturing 
to draw the slight, frame in- 
to the shelter of his arms, found her turn 
and cling to him with frantic strength, as 
though she would fain knit his soul and 
body to hers, and so save him from his im- 
pending doom. 

- Why, Maud, Maud! my love! my 
darling!” he whispered, as his head rested 
amongst the disordered golden ripples 
above her little ear, — “ why, Maud! you care 
ad me, — you care a little for me, my dar- 
sling!” 

“T do,” she said, answering the almost in- 
audible, faltering whisper. “I always did 
—a little—always! And that night, if I 
had not been so wicked, and proud, and an- 
gry with you, I might have said on 
to tell you that you — that — that you nee 
n't have been jealous of poor George, we 
were like brotherand sister, or cousins, — I 
never cared more for him, nor he for me. 
We liked each other very well though, and 
George was very kind to me ; but he was at- 
tached this long time to a beautiful girl he 
met in London three yearsago. He often 
told me about her, poorfellow! But, Frank, 
you need n’t have been jealous, — indeed 

u need n’t! I liked you best, —in a dif- 

rent way.” 

And Maud’s fair lily-face became like a 
rose as her quivering lips uttered the con- 
fession of her innocent, hidden love. 

Her confession of love, poor child, in a 
“ay va and to the condemned prisoner, 

er lover. 

“Why, then,” Frank said, erect 
and straining her to his heart, whilst his 
whole face and form seemed to glow and 
strengthen as if with new life, “ Heaven’s 
blessings on my darling! She has taken 
away the bitterness of death from me! I'd 
have died anyday to have heard you say 
that, Maud! If it be Heaven’s will, I feel 


ready to die now. Heaven bless my darling, | gra 


and keep her, while she lives, as happy as I 
would have tried to make her!” 
A little time longer they stood silently to- 


moved slowly like one blinded with pain 
toward the door. 
“Poor Mary is waiting,” she said. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


O reprieve or commutation of the sen- 
a N tence’had yet come ; still, rememberin 
the petition which had been so largely sign 
hundreds confidently predicted its coming 
each hour,—less confidently, however, as 
morning after morning dawned without hope 
to the anguished hearts in torture of sus- 
pense, and the date originally fixed stood 
unaltered, — the twenty-second of July, and 
it was now the sixteenth,—the day fixed 
for the execution of Frank O’Hara for the 
murder of Sir George Canonbury. 

The weary morning had passed away, the 
weary, sultry afternoon had come. In the 
stricken household of the O’Haras, after 
the bare mechanical duties of the day had 
been performed, there was at this hour nei- 
ther sound, nor indication of employment, 
nor intercourse, the members of the family 
seeming to avoid each other silently, except 
when the two older sisters shut themselves 
up in their bedrooms to bewail the family 
woe, and lay it all at the door of their fath- 
ther’s infatuation for that girl Maud, with 
her wicked arts and her vile vanity. 

Poor Mary, with eyes so swollen and 
tear-dimmed from weeping and sleepless- 
ness that she could scarcely see where she 
was going, was coming down-stairs softl 
from Maud’s room, when she saw rire 4 
the staircase window a familiar figure.on 
horseback galloping up the hill to the cas- 
tle. 

“Tom,” thought Mary, with an involun- 
tary smile of pleasure, succeeded by a bit- 
te? sigh. “Can he be coming here again ? 
He said yesterday evening that Maud was 
no worse, and that he need not come till 
tomorrow. Here he is, though!” 

And poor Mary, with a little throb of glad- 
ness at her sad heart, hurried down quickly, 
and, as she ran, rushed right into Doctor 
Tom Clarke’s arms,—which proceeding, 
instead of evoking a polite apology, drew 
from the worthy young surgeon a warm em- 
brace, and three kisses so loud and hearty 
that Mary had only breath enough left to 
say faintly, — 

“Tom, you must n’t!” 

“ But I must,” persisted Tom; then more 
vely, “ How is your patient, Mary?” 

“ No worse, Tom, I think, but very weak,” 
the girl replied, her honest eyes filling again 
for the twentieth time that day with burning 
tears; “she won’t eat, nor speak, nor do 


hapless pair of lovers, — her 
ead resting just where it reached above his 
heart, his lips pressed to her fair, upturned 
cheek; and then she drew herself away, and 


anything but lie there staring at the wall. 
Even when father went in to see her this 
| morning, and spoke so kind to her, she never 
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spoke; only shed a few tears, and lay there 
still, without a stir!” 
“ Ah, well,” said the young doctor, draw- 
ing a long breath, and a all over his 
‘ face, “we'll soon cure that, Mary, and all 
our other troubles, please Heaven! 1 ’ve 
— news, Mary; the best of good news, 
ear!” 


“About Frank? O father, father, come 
here!” Mary cried, forgetting all her life- 
long timidity and deference toward her 
stern father as she rushed into the little 
room where old Robert O’Hara sat with his 

n account-book before him, on the page 
which, however, the ink had dried, and 
his bowed head buried in his hands. 

“O father, come and hear! Tom— Doc- 
tor Clarke’s brought good news! Come and 
tell it, Tom!” 

“ The best of good news, sir!” the young 
surgeon said, grasping the old man’s hands. 
“I was afraid to tell it to Mary—to Miss 
O’Hara too suddenly. Frank’s safe, sir, — 
safe! The man that murdered Sir George 
has confessed, and the magistrates have the 
confession in their hands, and the warrant 
for Frank’s release will come in the morn- 
ing, or at noon tomorrow, and we’ll have 
him home tomorrow evening, please Heav- 
en! Keep up, sir, Get your father a glass 
of wine, Mary.” 

“] don’t want anything to keep me up!” 
the old man said fiercely in his excitement. 
“ ] want vengeance for my son; vengeance, 
I tell you! And I mean to have it! My 
son made a felon of, and put in a prison- 
dock, and condemned to be hanged! To be 
hanged like a dog, sir; my only son,—as 
honest and handsome a young fellow as 
there is in the county! They were going to 
hang him,—to hang him for murder; my 
boy that all the county knew would n’t hurt 
a hair of a man’s head, unless he did it in an 
honest, fair fight!” And for the very first 
time during those weeks of bitter shame and 
suffering, the father’s grim composure was 
seen to give way. At the mention of his 
son’s good and lovable qualities, his voice 
was broken by a hoarse sob, and again and 
- again he dashed away the tears from his 
eyes as he went on excitedly, “I ’ll have 
vengeance, I tell you! I’ll make every one 
that had a hand in shaming my son suffer 
for it! I’ve near killed that little girl up- 
stairs too!” he cried remorsefully. “I 
thought she drove my boy mad with her 

tty face, and then played him false; and 
Tcstead her for a jilt, and said Frank’s 
blood was on her head, I did! Poor little 
Maud! Poor Madeline’s child! Heaven 
forgive me!” 
“Oh, do tell us, Tom dear, how it hap- 
pened!” Mary interposed 
squeezing the doctor’s arm affectionately 
before her much-dreaded parent’s eyes. 


“The murderer was a miserable tramp,” 
replied Tom, “a man who had been a ton- 
vict some years ago; and, on his retu 
finding no chance of employment at his old 
trade—he had been a butcher—in the 
town where he had lived, he, as so many of . 
those poor wretches do, got into the only 
society that would receive him,—the very 
worst, — and, managing to evade the police 
from time to time, subsisted in some preca- 
rious manner by chance jobs in hay-making 
time, and so forth. He had been hanging 
around here, and noticed Sir George sev- 
eral times, —so he says, — and, on the even- 
ing of the murder, saw him out walking, but 
had no evil intentions toward him. But, 
later on, as he was coming up the lane from 
Avonbank, he met the gentleman and begged 
sixpence from him. Sir George bade him 
be off very roughly; and, as he was quite 
penniless and very hungry, he said he felt 
enraged, and asked him again in a threaten- 
ing manner would he give him sixpence or 
would he not. Sir George turned and 
struck at him with his walking-stick, and 
said, if there were a constable within sight , 
of him, he should have several nights’ lodg- 
ing free of cost. The man said he had a 
stout ash stick with a thick knob in his own 
hand, and, as Sir George spoke and aimed 
the blow at him, he aimed one in return; 
and not one, but three or four. At the sec- 
ond blow on the side of his head Sir Geor 
staggered; at the last blow, which caught 
his temple, he fell like a stone. The man 
said he never meant to kill him, and when 
he saw him fall the first thing he did was to 
drop his stick and run; then, rememberin 
that he was penniless still, he turned bac 
and snatched at the Baronet’s watch-chain . 
and the purse from his breast-pocket. The 
watch-guard was too strong to be easily bro- 
ken, and, the swivel being fastened to the 
button-hole in an intricate manner, he actual- 
ly, in his fear and haste, left the watch 
where it was found, lying beside the body. 
He never attempted to take the ring or valu- 
able studs either, which of course gave the 
murder the appearance of being one which 
was committed for anything but the sake of 
plunder ; and, as he fled along in the direc- 
tion of the Castle here, he opened the purse, 
put its contents, which were five sovereigns 
and some silver, into his pocket, and, as he 
ran through the mill-field by the river, threw 
the purse into the water. As he emptied 
the purse, he said, something white like a 
little book dropped out, but he did not stay 
to look. He just woapes the ivory pocket- 
book where poor Frank found it next morn- 
ing, and picked it up, thinking it was Miss 
St. Crewe’s, as would be but natural in any 
case.’ 


« And where ’s this fellow — this murder- 
er—now?” Mr. O’Hara asked, clenching 
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his hands. “He’s got to answer for some- 
thing!” 

“He has gone to answer for all his sins,” 
Doctor Clarke said solemnly, “He died 
four hours ago in the infirmary in Carlow. I 
have been with him since daybreak. He 
was badly mangled,—his right arm and 
shoulder crushed in a steam mowing-ma- 
chine on the day before yesterday; and, 
when they told him he was dying, he sent 
for me and confessed all, and dake hoped 
young Mr. O’Hara would forgive him. A 
mer craven wretch, a miserable outcast, 

r. O’Hara, try to forgive him: he has to 
stand before another tribunal.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


ERE had not been for years, there 
never has been since, in Rathmore, 
anything to equal the excitement of that 
day when Frank O’Hara, in an open carriage, 
with his father on one side of him and Doc- 
tor Clarke on the other, and Parnell of Der- 
rybane and a brother-magistrate sitting fac- 
ing them, drove back from the county pris- 
on through Rathmore; every one turned out 
to look and to cheer, and to welcome and to 
huzza, and to shake hands. 

How Miss Delany that kept the hotel 
came out herself in her best blue silk gown, 
and insisted, rather grotesquely, on Mr. 
Frank’s drinking his own health with her 
and all the gentlemen in the carriage in 
brimming glasses of champagne; and how 
she treated the coachman, groom, ostlers, 
and hangers-on, in the most unheard-of lib- 
eral style, with three glasses of extremely 
mild-flavored and fearfully strong whiskey 
apiece, dealing out half-tumblers of the raw 
spirit from the coffee-room window until she 
had inflamed forty stout fellows with the fu- 
rious desire of unharnessing Mr. Parnell’s 
bays from the carriage and drawing it up 
the castle hill themselves; and how Miss 
Laura Parnell of Derrybane came out by 
her own lodge gates with her “ mamma,” and 
stopped the man-drawn carriage to shake 
hands with the O’Haras and to give Frank 
a gy bouquet; and how the Misses 
O’Hara came out to welcome their brother, 
— Miss Julia crying in rather a depressing 
manner, Miss Anastasia actually wearing 
her black-cotton-velvet satin-trimmed dress, 
which had never seen the light but three 
times these five years, and which for a hot 
July afternoon looked extremely cool and 
pleasant to wear, and Miss Molly hysterical 
to the last degree, — is not all this written in 
the chronicles of the elderly inhabitants of 
Rathmore? 

But the gazers and gossip-mongers had 


had one excessive disappointment that day. 


They had neither seen nor heard anything 


of the golden-haired girl for love of whom 
*Hara had so nearly forfeited his 
1 e. 


Keen beyond words was the disappoint- 
ong to him who looked so anxiously for 

er. 

“‘ Maud, — where is Maud?” he said hur- 
riedly, scanning the group of welcoming 
faces on the doorstep ; and detecting instant- 
ly the momen hesitation to reply, he re- 
iterated feverishly, “Where is Maud? 
= father, where is Maud?” 

“She’s not very well, Frank, — she ’s 
not very well,” his father said reluctantly ; 
“she’s been fretting so about you, poor lit- 
tle be, But you can go up and see her, 
—can’t he, Mary? You’ve told her, Molly, 
have n’t you? Very well, then, —go up and 
let her know.” 

Frank had never, since the day of Maud’s 
coming, caught a glimpse of the room which 
had been appointed to her, and, although he 
had heard numerous grumbling accounts 
from Anastasia and Julia of “ that girl’s ideas 
and nonsense,” and Mary had said that she 
“never saw anything like the elegant way” 
in which Maud did things, he had known 
nothing farther, and fairly stared when his 
father opened the door, and motioned him 


n. 

For Maud, with her artistic perceptions, 
her dainty tastes, and her clever fingers, 
had, with such simple aids as she could 
command, transformed the large, cold, bare- 
ly furnished chamber into quite an elegant 
apartment. She had replaced the hideous, 
singe dimity and knitted lace window dra- 
pery with ample, sweeping curtains of soft, 
pure white muslin, looped back with broad, 
pale-green ribbon, a large square of deep- 

een carpet covered the middle of the floor, 
jher easel stood in one window, and on either 
side the dressing-table and its white muslin 
and green-ribboned folds stood two “ 
snowy, wicker jardinidres with bouquets 0 
white roses. There were brackets in ebon 
and white woods, there were numerous wel 
bound books, and the walls were kung with 
half a dozen simply framed water-color 
sketches; and on the little chintz-covered 
couch by the window, where the easel, with 
its green, silk cover, stood, lay the fairest 
picture o all, — Maud, in her white dress- 
ing-gown, her golden hair tossed back and 
curling over tae pillow, a hectic flush bura- 
ing through the delicate transparence of her 
complexion, her eyes fever-bright, her little 
thin hands clasped tightly over her breast to 
try to quell its tremulous throbbing. 

But when Frank went over, and, kneelin 
down, laid his head there, they unclas 
themselves, and were folded around his 
neck. 


“O my darling,” he said, looking at her 
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in a kind of terror, and raising her from her 
illows in his arms, “you have been very 
ll, and.no one told me!” 

“] have been ill for afew days, Frank; I 
am better now,” she whispered faintly ; and, 
as he released her, she fell back helpless. 

“Father, Maud’s been very ill! Mary, 
why did n’t you tell me?” Frank cried, 
looking round and addressing his father and 
sister, who, with their backs scrupulously 
turned, were gazing out of the opposite win- 
dow, admiring the scenery and conversing 
politely like utter strangers. 

“Well, we did n’t want to give you trou- 
ble, Frank,” Mary began, “and Doctor 
Clarke ’s been attending to her every day ; 
and he says it ’s only a kind of nervous fever, 
and what he calls ‘depression of the vital 
forces,’” said Mary, bringing out the scien- 
tific phrase with unconcealable pride in her 
young surgeon’s knowledge. 

To Frank, strong in his own vigorous 
manhood, the sound of these ominous words, 
the sight of the fevered, beautiful face, and 
the nerveless, wasted form, was simply like 
a fiat of death. 

“ Why, it has nearly killed her!” he said 
slowly, with quivering lips, stooping down 
tolook at her. “ Maud, my dearest!” 

“ Nonsense, — nonsense, Frank!” his fa- 
ther said, coughing and using his handker- 
chief rather suspiciously. “It has 

e 


iy killed her, nor anything like it! 
live to plague you yet; won’t you, Maud? 
She was upset and near fretted to death ; 
were n’t you, Maud? But she ’ll be all 


right in less than no time now; won’t you, 
aud? Listen to me now, little girl, You 
st get well as fast as ever you can, and we 
ll get the prettiest wedding-dress that can 
be made in Dublin; and you and Frank get 
married. And thera he’s to take you off to 
the South of France, to that pretty place you 
were talking about a while ago, where all 
the grapes and chestnuts are, you know! 
Ah, she likes that! She ‘ll marry you for 
the sake of going off where the grapes and 
chestnuts grow, Frank. And you are to 
stay there until you are as well as ever; and 
when you come back again, you and Frank 
will and live in Avonbank Lodge. I ’ll 
have it furnished handsomely for you, Maud, 
and I ‘ll stock the farm for Frank, and I ’ll 
make you a present of a nice little basket- 
phaeton and a pair of gray ponies for your- 
self; I know you ’re longing for them. So 
now, my dear, you ’re to get well as fast as 
ever you can!” 


He kissed her fondly, and left the room, 

“ Maud, my darling, why are you crying? 
Don’t you like what my father said?” Frank 
whispered. 

“ Ah, dear Frank,” Maud said earnestly, 
“that will never be! Neither long life nor 
earthly happiness is for me, any more than 
it was for my mother, or my mother’s moth- 
er. We have all loved well and truly, 
Frank; but our love has always brought sor- 
row with it. My grandmother was happy a lit- 
tle while, my mother told me ; she herself was 
happy one year, —from her marriage 
to my father’s death, — and so I may be.” 

In spite of her sorrowful prediction, the 
sweet light of love shone in her eyes, not 
fevered and yearning now, but dreamy with 
restful happiness; and her face had grown 
paler and was very calm. 


Not quite one year of happiness was 
vouchsafed to fair Maud, Frank O’Hara’s 
beloved young wife as she was then. The 
scorching blast of the adversity of those 
fatal weeks had withered up the fragile blos- 
sgm of a life whose existence had never at 
mm time taken deep, strong root. 

he sunshine of the pleasant South where 
she loved to be, the freshness of the rippling 
waves of the blue Mediterranean, the cease- 
less care and tenderness of her lover hus- 
band, —their united influences kept sweet _ 
Maud O’Hara month after month lingering 
amongst those who loved her so on earth; 
but the time came when they all failed, and 
when Frank brought her home to fulfill her 
her last wish, — not to leave her “ amongst 
strangers.” 

“TI have been living all my life amongst 
strangers, Frank,” she said. “I want to 
die and be buried near the only one that 
ever loved me, except my poor mother, —I 
want to be buried near you, Frank.” 

And so they buried Maud in Avonbank 
churchyard, within sight of the home that 
was to-have been hers, but where her wid- 
owed young husband lived alone with his 
sister Mary and her husband for a few years, 
and then he met his beloved Maud again, to 
part no more. 

“Poor, dear Uncle Frank did not live 
quite eight years after his wife’s death, moth- 
er often told me,” Doctor Clarke's eldest 
daughter said to me the other day, as she 
concluded this tale of thirty years ago, when 
I had asked her how the last of the name of 
O’ Hara had died. 
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ET the dull days come, let the dead days go! 
I care not how they go or come, — 
Whether whirled in storm, or swathed in snow, 
Or faint with summer’s languorous bloom: 
Oh, suns may kindle the heart of a rose, 
winter snows. 


But mine lies ever ’neath 
New-Yorx City, Fesruvary, 1880. 


IN SHADOW. 


BY ERNEST PIERSON, 


Cold and still, in a frozen chill, 
With never a throb or a quicken 


beat 
The patient pulses to move or ae 
Dead as a corpse in its winding sheet; 
And I know it will never stir again 


With the old, old joy, or passionate pain, 


T was half-past four by the school-room 

clock ticking loudly on the walls of the 
dusty ‘class-room. The last loiterer had 
banged the door after him, and ran down- 
stairs whistling ; while Rachel Brent, the 
teacher, sat with her head bowed forward 
upon her hands, thinking. 

She had lost her temper, a daily loss with 
poor Ray, over this same troublesome ques- 
tion. She had been invited to a ball by one 
of her old school-friends, and though she 
had managed to buy the material for a dress 
for the occasion, it had exhausted her funds, 
and hence she could not afford to have it 
made up by a dressmaker. She had neither 
the time nor the taste to cut and trim the 
dress, yet she desired very much to attend 
the ball. 

Perhaps some may think this a very trivi- 
al question for one to be so exercised about, 
but Rachel had so few pleasures, and had 
counted so much upon this, that when at 
last she decided to give it up, it was with 
great disappointment. Then she rose with 
a weary sigh, and taking some compositions 
from her desk to be corrected at home, pre- 
pared herself for the street. 

Mrs. Brent had come to Hampton soon 
after she became a widow, and by hard 
work had contrived to keep her family de- 
cently clothed and fed until Susie, the old- 
ést, obtaining the position of teacher in a 

ublic school, had taken a portion of the 

urdens off her mother’s shoulders. Next 
to Susie came oy who, having no apti- 
tude for teaching, through kind friends ob- 
tained a place in a library, receiving a liber- 
al salary. Rachel, next in age, remained in 
school until the marriage of Sue, when she 


RACHEL BRENT’S PARTY. 


BY FRANCES R. NEWCOMBE, 


took her place in the school, and among her 
scholars were her twin brothers, Tom and 
Bob, who completed the family. 

After supper, when the dishes had been 
cleared away, the bills were brought forth 
for discussion, and the question of ways and 
means settled by the emptying of Rachel’s 
Until now a faint ho 

ad sustained her that in some way the bills 
would not be as large as usual this month; 
but, instead, they were even larger, for it had 
been intensely cold, and, of course, more fires 
had been needed. Her look cf dejection did 
not escape her mother, who anxiously in- 
quired as to its cause. Then the whole 
story burst forth. 

“O mother, I wanted to go to the Red- 
mond’s ball so much, and you know I bought 
tarlatan enough for a dress, because that 
was the cheapest material I could get; and 
the bills are so large I cannot afford to have 
it made, so I can’t go!” 

The tears stood in Rachel’s black eyes, 
as she ended, for she was passionately fond 
of dancing, and this had been her first invi- 
tation during the winter, 

“ Poor Ray!” said Mary sympathetically, 
“can’t you pay for it out of next month’s 
salary? or ee I could lend the money 
to you, — I shall be paid tomorrow.” 

“No,” disconsolately, “I've thought of 
that, and it is impossible. You must get 
= waterproof-cloak tomorrow, and I must 

ave a new dress next month. This is get- 
ting so shabby.” 

“ What day does the ball come off?” ask- 
ed Mrs. Brent suddenly. 

“It is the fourteenth, a week from next 
Tuesday; and Mary promised to 
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send their carriage after me if I would 
come,” replied Rachel. 

“Then I think we can get you ready,” 
said Mrs. Brent thoughtfully. “Sue can 
cut and trim it, and Mary and I will do the 
= parts: you always liked to have Sue 

elp you because she has such good taste, 
and I ’ve no doubt but that she will make 
time to do this.” 

“O mother!” exclaimed Ray, delighted, 
her eyes flashing, and the color rushing in- 
to her cheeks ; “if she only can come over, 
and I go to that ball, I shall be perfectly 
happy. You always do have such splendid 
ideas, and just at the right time.” And she 
busied herself nervously about packing up 
her papers before going over to Sue’s home 
to ask her aid. 

“Who knows, Ray,” exclaimed Bob mis- 
chievously; “you may meet your fate there, 
and then you won’t have to try any more 
tricks on Hallowe’en to see who he is. 
Crickey, won’t you have to hurry if you are 
to be married within a year!” 

“Nonsense!” retorted Ray, blushing, “I 
don’t believe in All-Hallow’s Eve any more. 
Get Tom’s spelling-book and learn that les- 
son you failed in this morning. No boy de- 
serves to be governor of a State who spells 
it governer.” 

Amidst the laugh at his expense Bob re- 
treated, but suddenly exclaiming, “ Here ’s 
Sue and Will!” rushed headlong down the 
stairs to open the front door. 

The story of the invitation to the ball and 
the consequent trouble concerning the suit- 
able dress, was quickly related to Sue, who 
kindly promised to put off her own sewing 
for a few days and come home to help her 
mother and Mary. 

“I could do some myself,” explained Ray ; 
“but you know next month we promote, 
and I have a great deal to toin making u 
records and correcting examination papers.” 

“ Well,” said Sue, “ have you everything 
else that you will need; fan, gloves, boots, 
and so forth?” 

“I will supply the boots,” put in Mary 
quietly. “Of course you must not wear 
black ones beneath a white skirt, and you 
know I gave you no Christmas present.” 

“And | will supply the flowers,” added 
Will Sheperd, Sue’s husband. “As 1 ama 
member of the family, I must add my part 
to the family gift.” - 

“So eve ing is arranged for you, and 
for one night you shall enjoy yourself asa 
well-dressed lady, and dance all you please,” 
said Mrs. Brent, smiling. 

“ How _— you all are to me,” said Ra 
remorsefully; “and only this afternoon 
wasethinking I had n’t any one to help me. 
I don’t deserve it one bit for being so 
discontented, and I ’li never be so again!” 
in a sudden fit of repentance. 


In a few moments, however, she was chat- 
ting gayly with her brother-in-law, and was 
so unusually patient with her scholars next 
morning, that they wondered what had hap- 
pened to teacher. 

The next week nang day passed pleasant- 
Wi interrupted once by a eall from Mary 

edmond, who had come to explain that as 
her uncle, Mr. Wyndham, would have busi- 
ness in Hampton on the afternoon of the 
fourteenth, he would call rather early for 
Miss Brent in their carriage. 

“It will be so nice,” said Miss Redmond 
gayly, “you will have time to become still 

tter acquainted with Uncle Alick; and 
then, you, know, I want you to see my dress 
before I go down, so that you may suggest 
any improvements.” 

On Saturnay an accident occurred in the 
school building, which necessitated a few 
day’s vacation for repairs. Rachel was as 
much pleased as any of her pupils at the 
thought of a short release, and as she told 
her mother, she continued, — 

“TI shall be able to help you, now, and 
then I shall have so much more time to get 
ready for that magnificent ball.” 

At this moment Bob came with the cus- 
tomary amount of noise into the room, and . 
shouted, — 

“Here ’s a letter for you, Ray. I say, 
what makes girls want to go to parties? I 
went to Bob Sawyer’s, and the girls sat on a 
sofa or on the chairs, and snickered; and I 
did n’t have a bit of a good time until Tom 
and I went into the dining-room with a lot 
of fellows and played leapieog. Do you sit 
still and laugh?” 

“ Hardly,” laughed Ray. 

Then opening her letter she read it hasti- 


vn O mother, girls,” she exclaimed, “ Mary 
Redmond says that the navy lieutenant to 
whom she is engaged is ordered off on a 
six months’ cruise. It may be a year; and 
they were to have been married in less than 
a month! She showed me her /rousseau 
when I was there last, and now she invites 
me to stay a few days with her. It is so 
lucky that school will not keep.” 

This new plan, of course, caused a few 
changes ; but by the afternoon of the four- 
teenth everything was ready, and the arti- 
cles which she wished to carry, carefully 
packed in a small portmanteau. At eight 
Ray was dressed and ready for her escort, 
and she certainly merited the praise she re- 
ceived. The boys danced round her in a 
ag ecstasy, declaring that she could n’t 
ook handsomer if she were dressed in sat- 
in and diamonds. 

Pretty Rachel blushed hotly beneath the 
quieter ea of admiration from the eld- 
ers ; and was glad when, as the clock struck 
the hour, the carriage was heard at the 
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door. It was snowing fast, and as she was 


quickly wrapped up, they immediately start- 
ed 


Mr. Wyndham, her companion, deserves 
a few words by himself. He was now 
about thirty two or four, in the full bloom of 
his manhood. He had been educated, and 
lived, till within a year or two, in Germany. 
He was a scholar, but not pedantic; a man 
of the world, but not a cynic; had never felt 
more than a passing fancy for a woman, and 
yet believed that it was possible for him to 
experience the “ grande sion.” He had 
met Rachel Brent at the house of his sister, 
where she had spent a week the previous 
summer; again in a picture-gallery, where 
her admiration of those works which really 
commanded praise and admiration had first 
attracted him. He had called on her with 
his niece, M Redmond, and he felt a 
great desire to become her friend. He was 
not in love by any means, any more than 
Rachel was with Aesgge: she held him too 
old for girls of her age, with the supreme 
contempt of nineteen for any age beyond 
thirty. I hold it quite possible that a man 
may wish for the friendship of a woman, 
without expecting to “fall in love” with her, 
as the saying is. PTA 

They were unable to talk much durin 
their drive to Belmont, for the wind whistle 
so loudly, and the driver made so much 
noise calling to his horses in order to en- 
courage them, that it was almost impossible 
for them to hear each other. Once or twice 
Mr. Wyndham was compelled to get out, and 
putting his shoulder to the wheel, help the 
tired horses out of a snow-drift. 

Once as he 
Brent, — 

“It is a terrible storm! I think it is 
doubtful if the band will be able to get to 
Belmont, as the railroads will in all probabil- 
ity be blocked up. But no matter, Miss 
Brent, there is a piano, a harp, and a violin, 
in the house; and after we get tired of danc- 
ing to our own music, we will find some 
other amusement.” . 

Rachel nodded, cheerfully smiling, for as 
they had started again he could not have 
heard her. 

At last they arrived at the house of the 
Redmonds, and Mr. Wyndham carefully 
lifted out his companion, and did not put 
her down until he was inside the hall. A 
servant hurried forward to aid her in remov- 
ing her wrappings, and then Rachgl, giving 
herself a little shake like a bird, to settle her 
plumage, ran up-stairs to the room where 
she was sure to find her friend; while the 
gentleman went up more slowly to dress him- 
self for the evening. 

The two girls discussed the chances of 
many of the guests being able to come to 
the ; and then reverted for a moment to 


got in again he said to Miss 


the news Mary had written to Ray the pre- 
vious week. few words of sympath 
from her companion was enough to 
forth Mary’s tears. She was really very 
much in love with her fancé, and until now 
had not thought of the ieveeas wardrobe 
which had been prepared for her; but hap- 
sme to glance down at her ball-dress, 

rought it k to her, and she exclaimed, 
half laughing at herself, — 

“Just think, too, I have my frousseau all 
finished with the exception of the wedding- 
dress. If you would get married I would 

ive it to you, for it will be out of date be- 
ore I shall need it. You look real sweet in . 
all that white, quite bride-like, in fact, only 
you ought to have orange flowers instead of 
those lovely roses !” jestingly. 

It was now time for them to go down, and 
soon a few guests arrived. Rachel was 
treated as a daughter of the house, and after 
these had dispersed in little groups about 
the room, was engaged in conversation by 
an insipid, harmless-looking young man, who 
engaged her for the first dance. This was 
delightful, for he was a good dancer, that be- 
ing his one talent ; and soon another and 
another had asked the pleasure of Miss 
Brent’s hand until she was engaged for four 
dances. 

It was buta small part of the whole party 
invited, who were able to get there throu 
the storm. snes | redicted that it would 
last all night; while others, saying it was 
the greatest storm ever heard of, believed it 
would exhaust itself by its own violence. 

Miss Clara Chester, a blonde beauty, was 
the mie Ys belle of the evening, and 
seemed best pleased when Alick Wyndham 
was among her train of admirers. He 
waltzed once with her, and then took away 
her added pleasure by asking Rachel for the 
next dance. He had noticed her sittin 
alone for a moment, and thinking that he h 
neglected her, immediately seated himself 
beside her. She glanced up, blushing shyly, 
for she had not lost that childish habit. 

“If the music continues may I have the 
next waltz also ? ” he was saying. 

But befure she had time to answer the 
music suddenly ceased. 

“Miss Wheeler must be fatigued,” he 
went on, “she has been playing nearly all 
the evening. Can you not suggest some 
change, Miss Brent?” 

“I think somebody is goifg to sing,” she 
returned, “Yes, a gentleman who was 
talking with Mr. Redmond but a moment 
since. 

Her companion glanced lazily round, and 
then explained with more animation, — 

“ T know the fellow, — his name is Brown; 
and when he is once encored he is se 
pleased, that he is quite willing to sing un- 
til he is hoarse. I know you will not like 
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mre So suppose we make our escape to the 


They hurried out of the heated ball-room 
into the cool, “half-lighted library, where 
they were soon engaged in conversation 
concerning the various authors and the 
books found there. 

Mr. Wyndham found his companion as he 
expected, an intelligent woman, who, being 
well-read, had a sensible opinion, and fear- 
lessly expressed it when he asked her. 
When the singing was finished, their peace 
was disturbed by a group who came in search 
of books from which they might obtain ideas 
concerning tableaux and charades. These 
last were soon voted out, as they would 
néed too much time in preparation ; in the 
tableaux vivants the imagination was allow- 
ed full play, and in a few cases an extreme- 
ly vivid imagination was needed, for ay 
things were wanted which would take muc 
time and trouble to obtain. 

In the first, Miss Wheeler, who boasted a 
fine, -eful figure, by the aid of an antique 
arm-chair, a liberty-cap, and some slight 
changes in her dress, appeared as the God- 
dess of Liberty. The time was soon after 
the close of the late civil war, and the next 
picture was also patriotic. A soldier on 

ard (Mr. Wyndham), marching back and 
orth, sang, “Ever of Thee I’m Fondly 
Dreaming,” in a rich ¢enor., “Crowning 
the May-queen,” introducing nearly all the 
performers, followed. Several other roman- 
tic tableaux followed, in which Mr. Wynd- 
ham and Miss Chester, the blonde belle, 
bore prominent parts. This imperious 
beauty was now triumphant, for she was not 
only the centre of attraction, but she had 
the eligible Jarti of the season at her side. 
It happened that one was proposed in which 
Miss Chester needed no companion; I be- 
lieve it was the scene in “ Faust ” where Mar- 
guerite tries on the jewels. This was ap- 
plauded even more than the others, and 
somé one exclaimed, inspired, — 

“Suppose we have a runaway marriage 
to end with,— Miss Chester the bride, 
and Mr. Wyndham, there, the brave 
bridegroom, and somebody who has not yet 
taken part for the justice of the peace?” 

This proposal was received with delight, 
and a justice and his servant appointed. 
With ill-concealed chagrin’ Miss Chester 
heard her proposed bridegroom say, — 

“TI am sure you are taxing Miss Chester 
too much, Mary: can you not relieve her?” 

“Why, Uncle Alick, you forget that I am 
the justice’s servant! Rachel isall in white 
and has not done anything yet: let her take 
Miss Chester’s place, unless,” turning to 
that lady, “you will keep your place your- 
self?” 

“T am too tired,” stiffly, “and as you 
* said, the young lady is all in white, while I 


am not.” Then she turned away, followed 
by one or two assiduous admirers. 

“Come, Rachel,” said Miss Redmon 
“you will want a long cloak about you, an 
your head.” 

“But, Mary,” Ray replied, “I am sure 
somebody else will do better than I can. 
Please ask some of the others.” 

“ Nonsense !” laughingly from Mary, “as 
I told you before, you are the only one of 
us dressed like a bride. Here comes Jane 
with mother’s bridal veil. Let me arran 
it for you quickly, for we are keeping the 
rest waiting.” 

Rachel could say no more, and as soon as 
she was ready Mr. Wyndham came and led 
her to the stage. 

- “Who is the justice ?” she whispered te 
im. 

“T believe it is John Seymour; I heard 
him say something about getting a gray wig 
to make him look older, and he certainly 
does look forty-five or fifty.” 

They had scarcely cahen their places, 
when the necessary formula was gone 
through with, and they were pronounced 
man and wife. Then, according tothe plan, 
the relatives of the bride rushed in a mo- 
ment too late: this received a hearty encore, 
and as the principal actors in this little 
scene went forward to receive congratula- 
tions from the -well-pleased audience, the 
sometime justice of the peace stole quietl 
back to the library. Dancing re-commenced, 
and as Wyndham and Miss Brent, still to- 
gether, stood in the hall engaged in conver- 
sation, Seymour came down the stairs ex- 
plaining, — 

= did not mean to keep po waiting so 
long, but it took Mr. Redmond some time to 
find the wig ; I am ready to marry you now, 
if you desire.” 

“Was n’t that you who took the part of 
justice a short time since ?” questioned Mr. 
Wyndham. “ No? then I am afraid you are 
too late, as the ¢ab/eaux are over, and danc- 
ing has re-commenced, -I wonder who it 
was, though, that married us,” thoughtfully. 
“ Have you any idea, Miss Brent?” 

“No,” replied Ray, “ but here he comes, 
and you can find out.” 

As she said, some one was approaching, 
who came up to the little group, and spoke 
to them. 

“TI am afraid, madam, and sirs,” he be 
in his old-fashioned way, “ that there has 
been sof. mistake here. Some gentleman 
came into the library where I was reading, 
having been detained by the storm, and ask- 
ed me to m a runaway couple. I 
thought it was an odd request on sucha 
night as this, and marveled, too, at being 

led by my first name in a strange house. 
As you know, I did as desired, madam,” to 
Ray, who was turning pale at some thought, 
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“and soon heard a lady say, ‘ It was beau- 
tiful! One would have thought it was done 
in earnest!’ I am Seymour J. Brown, jus- 
tice of the peacein———. You, sir, are legal- 
ly married to this good lady. But she is 
il! I will go for help.” . 

And he hurried off as fast as his short 
legs would let him; while Wyndham sup- 

rted the lifeless form of Ray to an adjoin- 
ing boudoir. 

he over-fatigue of dancing, combined 

with the shock of this sudden revelation, 
had been too much for poor Rachel, and 
she had fainted. When she recovered, 
Mary was beside her; she lay there for a 
moment, then hearing the voice of the man 
to whom she had been married asking for 
her, she covered her face hastily with her 
hands, and exclaimed imploringly, — 

“ Mary, don’t let him come in!” 


“Nobody shall come in unless you wish,” 
said Mary soothingly. “Uncle Alick only 
wished to know if you were better. There,” 
after a few moments, “shall he come in 
now? I do not like to leave you alone, but 
I must for a short time.” - 

Then she bustled away to see that every- 
thing was ready in Rachel’s room. 

“ Are you better now?” asked a gentle 
voice beside her, and she looked up to see 
Mr. Wyndham’s blue eyes bent 
on her. Ray flushed hotly beneath that 
kindly glance, and was glad when he broke 
the silence again by speaking, without wait- 
ing for her reply. 

“TI am very sorry for you, Miss Rachel, 
that this has happened. You undergtand, 
of course, that it was a mistake; not inten- 
tional. When Mr. Brown first uttered that 
word, mistake, I guessed what was coming, 
and if [ had been sure of your feelings, 
should have been glad that it was really so ; 
that we were married. We have hardly 
met often enough to feel that respect and 
love for one another that is needful in mar- 
ried life; but I swear to you, Miss Ray, 
that there is no woman whom I hold in 
greater admiration and respect than your- 
self. I should be happier than I can tell, if 
you would consent to let this ceremony 
stand, and be my wife; still, I have no 
knowledge of your feelings about this. I 
will obtain a divorce for you with as little 


ublicity as possible, if you wish, yet I hope, 
Rachel, that you will not ask me to break off 
this tie.” 

“It will entail a great deal of publicity, 
will it not?” inquired Rachel; “getting a 
divorce ?” 

“TI believe it will,” returned her compan- 


ion; “but suppose you take some time to 
consider; and, Rachel, I shall hope and 
pray that your verdict will not be adverse 
to me.” 

“TI will give you my answer in the morn- 


ing,” said Rachel. She half believed she 
liked him, but yet to be married in such an 
off-hand manner did not please her, as it 
would hardly please any bit intensely ro- 
mantic damsels. 

“ Please do not tell ee she whis- 
pered, as Mrs. Redmond came into the 
room, and insisted upon her retiring imme- 
diately. A few of the guests had attempted 
to go home through the storm which was 
still raging; but by far the larger number 
consented to enjoy the hospitality of the 
Redmonds for the remainder of the night. 

Rachel was placed in a small room in or- 
der that she might not be kept awake by a 
chatty room-mate. She was glad of thi 
for now she could think over the pros an 
cons of the question, and give her final an- 
swer to Mr. Wyndham in the morning. 
Like other girls of her age, she had watched 


and waited for her ideal lover, and had even 
pouty made up her mind that her first of- 
er must be made some moonlight night on 
the water; and now all her dreams, silly as 
you may think them, were rudely dispelled, 
and she found herself married to a man far 
different from the cherished ideal, and one, 
too, whom she had not met half a dozen 
times in her life. No, decidedly, she would 
not remain his wife; she would ask for a di- 
vorce the very first thing in the morning. 
But then there would be so much talk about 
it, the affair had really quite a romantic air; 
and she had no doubt Mr. Wyndham hated 
notoriety as much as she did. He was very 
meres and gentlemanly, and she liked 

im, perhaps the more, because of the little 
triumph over Miss Chester, 

She was grateful to him for his kindness 
to her when the strange disclosure was 
made. 

“ How foolish of me to faint,” she mur- 
mured half aloud; “I suppose I was tired 
and warm, and then the shock was too 
much for me. Very fortunate that Mr. 
Wyndham was there, but he must hav 
thought me very stupid.” 4 

And then she flushed hotly in the dark, 
for she felt again the strong arms thrown 
around her as she fell. Decidedly, it would 
not be a very terrible fate to be married to 
such a man; she knew him well enough to 
believe that the position of her family and 
herself would not trouble him in the least. 

At last, when it was near morning, she 
decided to have a long conversation with 
Mr. Wyndham, and if he still held to his 
wishes, she would not ask for any change, 
because, as she whispered to herself, “ He 
dislikes publicity so much.” In truth, there 
must have been some new element at work 
in this maiden’s heart, to cause her to at-, 
tempt deceiving herself with a pretended 
sacrifice. Girlish feelings of triumph over 
Miss Chester, and a liking which would ea- 
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sily grow into love, were conspiring to help 

hen Ray awoke it was near noon, and 
the storm quite’over ; jewels flashed on every 
hedge, and the branches of the trees bent 
low under their snowy burden. Ray heard 
no one stirring but the servants, so she 
hurriedly dressed, opened her door, and 
went out into the great hall. Ina few mo- 
ments a maid came to her. 

“Mr. Wyndham’s compliments, miss,” 
said the woman, scanning her tired, white 
face we og “and he said he would await 
you in the library.” 

She went down to the library, a 
a moment at the door to compose herself, 
knocked gently ; the door opened immedi- 
ately, and she was invited to enter. 

“ Are you better this morning?” inquired 
Mr. Wyndham, as he drew an arm-chair for- 
ward for Rachel. 

“Thank you, I am much better,” she re- 


And then she wondered what she should 
ong poet. 
he silence was broken by her compan- 
ion, who said, — 
“Iam afraid, by your appearance, you 
nt too much time thinking instead of 
sleeping last night, or rather this morning, 
Miss Rachel.” 
“ No, no,” she replied nervously ; “I am 


quite rested. I am glad that I awoke early 
enough to see you before the others were 


stirring.” She paused a moment to take 
courage, and then went on with more firm- 
ness. “I promised to give you my decis- 
fon this morning, but first I must tell you 
something about myself. You know alread 

that I am a teacher in a public school, and, 
together with my sister, take care of my 
mother and younger brothers. I am sure 
that I would not be a fit wife for you, be- 
cause I have only a common-school educa- 
cation, and am not used to the society in 
which you are accustomed to move. To be 
sure, I have been invited to all the recep- 
tions, dinner and garden parties that Mrs. 
Redmond has given since Mary came out, 
and perhaps have not committed any great 
breach of good manners; but suppose as 
your wife I should neglect any guest in ever 
so slight a point of good breeding, would 
you = remember and regret our mar- 


“ My dear Ray,” replied Mr. Wyndham, 
“do you suppose I ask you to be my wife 
simply because I want some lady at the 
head of my house to receive my guests, or a 
finely educated woman as I would wanta 


learned, scholar] I think 
you must misunderstand. I want ur- 
self, as my dearest friend, m wie 
sible, intelligent woman, who has faults; 
not a bookworm or a statue who is angelic 7 

“But I have a dreadful temper,” put in 
Ray, half yielding. “I have tried to con- 

and unhappy, forgetti ow good every- — 
body is 

“ And if I do not object to all those dread- 
ful faults, and still ask you the same ques- | 
tion will you say ‘ yes,’ dear Rachel?” 

A pause, and then a faint “ Yes.” [ 

Mr. Wyndham took her into his arms and 
kissed her forehead. There were no lov- 
er’s protestations, but each felt that the | 
other would perform the right part in the 
future life which they were to pass together, 

They were soon disturbed one 
trying the door. Rachel was glad of an in- 
terruption, for she could hardly get used to 
the new state of affairs so soon. The voice 
of Mr. Seymour was heard in the hall, and 
Mr. Wyndham proposed to go out to him, 
and remove the interdict which he had laid 
upon him. 

“ I suppose I must be presented to Mrs. 
Redmond in my new character,” thought 
Rachel, when She was alone for a moment. 
“ Dear me! I believe I am Mary’s aunt,” 
and she smiled at the strange idea. . 

At this moment Mr. Wyndham returned, 
and seemed much pleased to see her look- 
ing so much more cheerful. The dreadful 
presentation to the Redmonds was over, 
and cangratulations received, at last. The 
others were not to be told of the romantic 
episode until the “happy pair” were gorte. 
Mr. Wyndham wished to drive Rachel 
home, and make all necessary explanations 
as soon as possible to her mother and fami- 
ly, and then leave town for a short trip, un- 
til the story had become old. 

This plan was speedily carried out; and 
when Mr. and Mrs. Wyndham threw open 
their doors for a grand reception, everybody 
knew their story. 

“I say, Ray,” exclaimed the irrepressi- 
ble Bob, to his sister when she was home 
one day; “you did get married within a 
year, didn’t you? O mother!” suddenly 
believe that Ray and Mr. Wyndham are aw- 
ful spoony, for last week when I was out 
there, he was coming in town in an awful 
rain-storm, and when he kissed her, she 
blushed awfully, and asked him not to go 
when the roads were so bad ; and he did n’t! 


Was n’t he soft?” in utter disgust. 
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And mourned that all was lost, 
And m 

And ‘cried in my afflic 


so sorely 


The love of God hath saved me, — 
His mercy doth not fail: 

His care is round about me. 
n kindness he doth veil 


Lacomta, N.H., Marcu, 1880. 


THE LOVE OF GOD. 
BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


His purposes from mortals , 
Until the soul is strong 

To see the light he sends us, 
And welcome it with song, 

oh! he his childrea, 

orgetteth he not on 

And none in tribulation’ 
Should ever feel alone; 

For God and his dear 
Respond to each a: 

And i 


Shall surely soothe and heal. 


T the age of thirty-five mankind, accord- 

ing to some eminent authorities, is said 
to have reached the meridian of life, while 
others name forty as the number of years 
we take to reach the hill-top of our earthly 
existence. But be this as it may, no one 
who has taken the ordinary means to pre- 
serve his health in youth and early manhood 
should feel other than young at the age of 
forty-five, from which period until that of 
sixty, if life be spared to us, we shall do 
well to consider ourselves middle-aged, and 
te adopt greater precautions for the preser- 
vation of health and consequent happiness 
than might have been deemed necessary 
when youth was on our side. And if this is 


. done, the period of middle age should be one 


of the greatest activity, of both body and 
mind. hat though the hairs are turning 
gray? that but shows one has suffered sor- 
row and survived it, or that, sorrow apart, 
he is a man who thinks. And what though 
the limbs be not quite so nimble? Calm 
enjoyments foster thought, and generate 
habits of that true temperance which con- 
duces to long life and contentment more 
than anything else in this world; and what- 
ever some may say to the contrary, I main- 
tain that the desire to live long is inherent 
in every healthy sane man or woman. To 
‘die of old age is the only natural death, and, 
if death may ever be said to be pleasant, the 
only pleasant one. than 
some of my professional brethren still in 
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harness, I have nevertheless seen death im 
very many shapes and forms, and in almost 
every case I have found the aged more re- 
signed to the inevitable than those less ad- 
vanced in years. For a well-spent life is 
like a well-spent day: at its close there is a 
wish for rest. 

To those, then, of my middle-aged friends 
who may scan these lines, and who still en- 
joy the inestimable blessing of health and a 
fair constitution, I say, prize it, and do every- 
thing in your power to steer clear of any- 
thing likely to deprive you of it. As that 
sprinkling of gray in your hair tells you, the 
recuperative force of nature is not now quite 
so powerful in your nerves and veins as it 
was some time ago, and a few weeks’ sick- 
ness from which, as a young man, you could 
have emerged scatheless, might now leave 


its effects upon you for life. To those, on 


the other hand, who may have in some 
measure trifled with their constitutions, and 
lived fast and free, I would not say it is 
never too late to mend, but that now is the 
time if ever to mend, that now is the time 
which you must take by the forelock, in or- 
der to get rid of evil habits, and bees 
existing irregularities in your ways of living. 
And tovall I would say that in this short - 
per I do not presume to teach, but to re- 
mind, because people are either physicians 
or fools at forty, and I am convinced that 
my readers may all be classed among the 
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They need hardly be told, then, that as 
life is made up of periods of rest and periods 
of activity, the more perfect that rest is, the 
better it fits us for the tussle and turmoil 
of the coming day. oa repose at 
night is necessary to a healthful existence. 
Sleep, gentle sleep, which closes. the eyes 
of the youthful sailor, rocked in the giddy 
foretop, is a goddess who becomes more 
coy and difficult to woo as years steal over 
our heads. The middle-aged, then, must 
not be content with having earned a good 
night’s rest, but they must also see that the 
apartment in which they mean to repose is 
a suitable one. Is it sufficiently ventilated 
without being draugbty, sufficiently aired 
and warmed without being hot? have the 
windows been opened during the day? has 
the glorious life-giving sun had a chance to 
peep in? If the above questions can be an- 
swered in the affirmative, your chances of 
good refreshing sleep are so much the bet- 
ter. But in addition let me remind you that 
the furniture in a bedroom cannot be too 
simple; that Venetian or green blinds are 
an abomination because they exclude the 
light; that heavy curtains around the win- 
dows or bed should not be tolerated; that 
the room should be the essence of neatness 
and tidiness, and that sleeping with lights 
burning all night is injurious. Also that 
beeinlotbes should be warm, but not weighty, 

e mattress inclining to hard rather than 
soft, and the night-dress composed of that 
material which experience has suggested as 
the most comfortable. The practice of 
rouffling up the head is a bad one, but if you 
have all through life treated your head like 
a, hot-house sant, perhaps you had better 
continue to do so. Those who are subject 
to colds and coughs should in winter and 
spring wear a light woolen comforter around 

e.neck at night, and as bronchitis is often 
taken from exposure of the space between 
the shoulder-blades — which is less protected 
by nature than the breast—I think it is a 
capital plan for such as are delicate in the 
chest to sleep in a felt chest-protector. I 
do not think the middle-aged should lie too 
long in bed of a morning, but I am certain 
that if they were to retire to rest much ear- 
lier than, as a rule, they do, it would be infi- 
nitely better for their health and comfort, 
The subject of sleep is one that is not half 
enough studied, nor is its value properly ap- 
preciatec. If all the world would make up 
its mind to put on the clock a couple of 
hours, all the world would live a deal longer. 
We should then see shop shutters taken 
down at seven by the sun, people hurrying 
to business at eight by the snn; by eleven 
we should be hungry for lunch, at five by the 
sun we would dine, and we would all. be in 
bed by nine. There is a little bird. that, 
perched upon a rose-twig in a cosy corner, 


beneath the veranda of my French window, 
has slept there every night throughout the 
winter. At first I took it for a robin, but it 
turned out to be a cock-sparrow ; never mind, 
he to roost whenever twilight falls, and 
he is up and away by daybreak, thus preach- 
.ing to me what we should all bear in mind, 
‘that we cannot have too much early sleep in 
winter, nor too much daylight all the year 
round. 

If proper clothing by night is of all impor- 
tance for the preservation of health in mid- 
dle age, the maintenance and conservation 
of the animal heat cannot be neglected with 
impunity by day. In summer clothes should 
be worn that are both light in material and 
light in color, but soft woolen socks and thin 
‘soft under-flannels are necessities even in 
the warmest months. People who are ad- 
vanced in years should study comfort more 
than fashion, and ought not to forget that 
clothes of a light color are warmer in winter 
than dark ones, the color having an influ- 
éfce on the radiation. White repels heat in 
summer, it is cool, but in win- 
ter it conserves the heat of the body. We 
are now passing through—or just past— 
one of the coldest. months of the year; have 
a care, then, to the comfort of the feet, as 
well as to the protection of the whole body 
from the injurious effects of cold, which at 
this season of the year are so liable to in- 
duce diseases of the throat and chest, as 
well as the mucous membranes generally. 
Rheumatism, too, is a frequent but far from 
welcome visitor in spring. 

No one who has reached the prime of life 
can afford to despise the evil influences of 
certain winds, and just as the soft western 
winds and the balmy breezes that blow 
ozone-laden from the sunny south bear 
health on their wings, so are baneful infiv- 
ences wafted toward us in the breath of the 
cold north or dry and dangerous east. Both 
digestion and spirits fall to their lowest ebb 
while the latter blow; attacks of pee ag 
are therefore the consequence, and with 
them, owing to an acid state of the bluod, 
rheumatism itself. 

Food is to our bodies a source of heat; 
from it the material is derived whefeby the 
constant waste of tissue going on in our 
bodies is counterbalanced; from it, too, by 
chemical combinations which I need not 
here describe, warmth is directly evolved. 
In order to properly insure these ends, at- 
tention should be paid to diet. This should 
be sufficient in quantity, although modera- 
tion in eating ought to be studied ; it should 
be wholesome, varied, and should contain a 
just proportion of vegetable as well as ani- 
mal substances. I may mention, however, 
that it is not by any means necessary that’ 
animal food should be the staple of e 


diet, or even a component part the 
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though this is considered an essential thing 
by many. People in our country live far too 
much on meat food, and do not _ at their 
r value such life-giving articles as peas, 
Everything that is known to disagree 
should be carefully avoided; breakfast and 
dinner ought to be partaken of early, and 
should be substantial ; but supper should be 
light, and taken fully two hours before retir- 
ing to rest. The habit of taking alcohol 
before meals, to whet the appetite, need only 
be mentioned to be condemned. The best 
stimulant is healthful exercise in the open 


air. 

I wish that all my readers could appreci- 
ate to the full the benefits to be derived 
from proper exercise, regularly taken day 
after day. Some there are, indeed, who do 
not realize the difference between motion 
and exercise in its medical aspect. One 
may have been on the move for many hours, 
hard at work perhaps, and still not have 
been taking exercise; for with the latter, in 
order to be beneficial, there must be a cer- 
tain pleasure, — there must be an unbending 
of the mind as well as movement of the body. 
As the food we eat, so should the exercise 
we take, be varied; but it should never be 
carried to excess. A little and often, but 
preferably in the society of pleasant friends 
—this should be our rule. Some learned 
authority, whose name I cannot now recol- 
lect, considers it an indispensable law of 
longevity that at least an hour’s healthful 
exercise be taken every day in the open air. 
Walking. is excellent exercise, especially if 
we can vary the walk every day, and have 
some definite object in it. 

I think it adds greatly to the chances of 
long life to take an annual holiday. Many 

€ a point of doing so, and seldom, I be- 
lieve, without benefit, if only by the change 


of air and scene. The people of towns, 
however, who rush down to the seaside, and 
there insist on leading precisely the same 
kind of lives they did at home, surely make 
a very grave error. Americans are said to 
take their pleasures sadly, but at the seaside 
in summer they mostly take them madly. 

The eyesight, if not the hearing, may 
begin to fail at middle age. As regards’the 
former, much might be done to preserve it. 
If we seldom ail, if we keep’ our nervous 
system up to the proper pitch, and attend to 
the etiquette which ought to be observed by 
a man toward that often greatly wronged in- 
dividual, his own stomach, we ought to see 
tolerably well up to the of seventy or 
eighty, if spared so long. “Renting or writ- 
ing in very bright lights, reading small print, 
and reading in railway carriages, all help to 
injure the sight, as also does remaining too 
much in-doors, which ends in getting our 
eyes so focused by looking at near objects, 
that it becomes impossible to see well those 
at a distance. 

Middle-aged people who labor in-doors 
cannot have the rooms in which they work 
too well ventilated ; they cannot have too 
much fresh air. The vitiation of the air in 
some of our workshops is very greatly to be 
deplored; it is no wonder many of our 
tradesmen are a puny race; and their chil- 
dren sallow, and often bilious, dyspeptic, and 
easily depressed in mind or body, 

To conclude, I need hardly warn the read- 
er against the evil effects of damp feet or 
clothes, or sitting while chilled in a draught, 
or against the weakening effects of over-in- 
dulgence in strong tea and tobacco. Nor 
need I say a word about the very great ben- 
efits of the daily bath, tepid if you cannot 
stand it cold, but always with soap and al- 
ways with the flesh-glove. 


MESSAGE sent from the south, — 
message mystic and sweet ! 


A 
It has brought my urrying beat, 


It has brought to my lips a drouth 


cannot 
Ah! what is love, I wonder? 
What spell is in the name, 
That to hold it written withm my hand 
Sets cheek and brow aflame? 


THE LETTER. 


BY HELENA A. SMITH, 


Ye thrill me with and fears, — 
Ye are crowding the life of years 
In a moment’s maddening round! j 
What is it that ye have found? 
What may this reveii/é show? 
A tumult of battle within 
My peace at war with a wild unrest, 
And there comes no end to the dizzy strife 
my being bows to a strange, ’ 
Latense with joy or — woe. 


O bewildering heart-throbs! haste not sot 
Scnooicrart, Micnican, 1880. 


DERRICK LANGHOLM’S ATONEMENT. 


BY FLORENCE H. BIRNEY. 


g ISS GREY, if you don’t keep them 


IVI hens out of my master’s grounds 
they ‘ll all be shot, for such is his orders.” 
Jacob Hobbs, the gardener at Derrick 
Langholm’s elegant country place, did not 
give expression to his master’s wishes in as 
= a tone as he might have used had it 
n any one else whose hens were trouble- 
some, but Eunice Grey — what matter how 
he spoke to her? 
The woman leaned against the fence 
_ which separated her miserable little grounds 
from the flourishing estate of the rich man, 
_ and listened quietly to the gardener’s speech. 
Her face locked paler than usual this warm 
spring day. Was it the heat or some bit- 
ter recollection which had driven all color 
from cheek and lip? Her eyes were red 
and swollen, — perhaps with weeping, but 
more likely from too steady application to 
fine sewing by candle-light. She was nota 
tty woman, as seen in the searching light 
of the early morning ; she was far too thin, 
pale, and sad looking for beauty; but 
she had been a very pretty girl before troub- 
le robbed her of her bloom and gay spirits. 
Even now there was a mobility in the face 
and a curve to the lips which saved her from 
absolute plainness. In times long gone b 
ple had said there was no smile loveli- 
er than that of Eunice Grey. But she had 
almost forgotten how to smile, —her life 
had been so bitter and hard since her moth- 
er died. 

The house she lived in had once been the 
property of her aunt, who, when dying, had 
willed it to her. It was a small, frame 
building, old and leaky, and greatly out of 
repair, Sut “Eunice did not complain. She 
was only too thankful to own even this shel- 
ter, and she had learned to bear the ills of 
life with a patience born of despair. She 
took in sewing, and sometimes went out by 
the day to do dressmaking, and lived quite 
alone, her only companions the’ hens and a 
great black dog she had brought with her 
when she first came to Chilton to live. 

“I am sorry, Jacob, that the hens have 
done damage to your master’s fruit and 
flowers,” she said, but she did not raise her 
eyes as she spoke. 

“Then why don’t you keep’em at home ?” 
demanded Jacob crossly. 

“JI will try to after this ; but 
lay well when they are cooped up.” 

“ They won’t lay at all when their necks 
is wrung,” said Jacob, turning away, “and 


they don’t 


said Jacob Hobbs’s 


that "ll be the end of "em if you let ’em run 
in these gardens of mastcr’s.” 

Eunice went into her dilapidated house, 
and took up her sewing again, which she 
had dropped to answer Jacob’s call from . 
the fence. But she had taken only a few 
stitches in the fine cambric, when her hands 
fell idly in her lap, and a strange look came 
on her pale face. 

“Even now he will not let me alone,” she 
muttered. “And yet he should be the one to 
suffer; not I, who did no wrong.” 

She went to the sink in the kitchen, and 
bathed her head, which ached with the pain- 
ful thoughts which crowded on her brain. 
Then again she took up the cambric, which 
was to be fashioned into a garment for Isa- 
bella Church’s wedding ¢rousseau. 

That night the hens were all cooped up 
in a crazy affair of laths which Eunice her- 
self had manufactured. The door was fas- 
tened with a stick run in the ground, and if 
it had not been for Bruno there would have 
been no more worm-hunting in Derrick 
Langholm’s gardens. But the next morning 
the shaggy Newfoundland, in his migrations 
about the yard, pushed the stick aside with 
his nose, and, the door flying open, the hens 
flew out, and in ten minutes’ time were in 
their forbidden haunts. 

Eunice, busily sewing on Isabella Church’s 
trousseau, knew nothing of the escapade, un- 
til a shadow darkened her doorway, and a 
large, well-filled sack was thrown roughly 
on the floor. 

“ You'll have to ~ your eggs after this,” 

oud voice, “but then 
master’s pistol has given you a chance to 
have chicken stew for many a day to come.” 

A quiver passed over Eunice’s lips, and a 
dark red flush dyed her forehead and lost 
itself in the ripples of her abundant brown 
hair; but she did not speak or look up until 
the man had gone, wondering at her silence. 

Then she threw down her sewing, and 
opened the sack. 

One by one she drew out her twelve 
large, gray hens, and fine cock, all neering 
bloody marks on their feathers. All h 
had their necks wrung after being shot. 
Jacob did not believe in half-way measures. 

“ He shot them,” she muttered: “ he could 
not even leave me my hens.” | . 

For a few moments she sat looking at the 
fowls in silence, Then sprang to her feet 
with a fire in her eyes born of a sudden de 
termination, 
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She hurried into her bedroom, and caught 
a faded shawl from a nail, wrapping it about 
her head and shoulders. She was shivering, 
but not with cold. A moment more and 
she was speeding up the broad oak avenue 
leading to the elegant residence of her ene- 
my. She had vowed never to step on his 

unds, never to look him in the face, but 
— wrongs made her forget all else. 

Half-way up the avenue she stopped sud- 
denly, her face we an ashy hue, her 
limbs trembling. Comin ane | her, whis- 
tling gayly, was a tall, handsome man, of 
about thirty-seven years, the look of a born 
aristocrat stamped on his proud face. 

For one moment Eunice hesitated; she 
felt sick and weak, and would have turned 
aside and fled through the shrubbery, but 
for a sudden recollection of the past which 
stung her into courage. And as Derrick 
Langholm came up, she sprang directly in 
his path, facing him with her haggard, white 
face and wild eyes. 

He looked at her one instant in surprise, 
thinking he had encountered a mad woman ; 
then the color faded from his face, too, leav- 
ing it as pale as the one on which he 
and he started back with a hoarse cry: — 

“ Eunice!” 

“Yes, itis Eunice! Are you not glad to 
meet her after a lapse of thirteen years?” 

“Thirteen years!” he repeated, in a dazed 


is a long time, is it not? You can 
scarcely remember, probably, the cruel 
wrong you did me, nh yet you are not con- 
tent with that ; you must haunt me here.” 

“ Eunice, I never knew ” — 

She interrupted him : — 

“ You could not let me live in peace in my 
little cottage even now, —you killed my 
hens.” - 

“Your hens! were they yours, Eunice? 
I never knew who owned them. age sim- 
ply told me that he had given the woman 
to whom they belonged warnings without 
number. If I had known” — 

“You want me to believe that you would 
have spared them for the sake of the past, 
Derrick Langholm, that past which taught 
me how base and false men can be.” 

“ Forgive me, Eunice,” the man cried, a 
ring of true emotion and repentance in his 
voice. “I have long seen how cruel and 
wicked I was; but I believed you happily 
— long ago, and the whole thing for- 

nm. 

“ Married! Who would marry me?” ske 
said bitterly. “The poorest laborer in Basil- 
down would have thought himself too good 
for me. Forgotten! Could I easily forget 
what blasted my life and ruined my reputa- 
tion! And yet I was innocent! innocent!” 

“Eunice! I never knew it was as bad as 
that! I never imagined any one but your 


mother would know of it. Forgive me, 
Eunice, forgive me now!” 

“ Never!” she said, with trembling voice. 
“ Women never forgive such wrongs. 

Then not — to trust herself to say 
more, she turned from him and walked rap- 
idly away through the shrubbery. 

hen she reached her cottage she sank 
on the floor exhausted, pressing her hand to 
her heart as if to still its wild throbbing. 
‘ Sitting there, how vividly the past came 
back to her, its events as fresh in her mind 
as if thirteen hours instead of years had 
elapsed since theiroccurrence. Her widow- 
‘ed mother had idolized her, and strained 
every nerve to give her an education that 
would fit her for a teacher. They were 
poor, but respected by every one, and it 
was nota matter of wonder to Eunice that 
Derrick Langholm, the handsome son of a 
rich father, should express himself willin 
to marry her. She was only seventeen, an 
believed implicitly in his vows of love and 
spurious promises, heeding not her indul- 
gent mother’s warnings that it was not safe 
to trust a stranger so fully. For Derrick 
had come to Basildown — for a summer’s 
sport in hunting, and but little was known 
of him save that his parents were wealthy. 

At last the infatuated girl consented to an 
elopement which her lover urged was nec- 
essary in order that they should marry, for 
their union would be violently opposed by 
his parents and her mother. 

But once away from Basildown, once in 
the great city in which she had never before 
been, Eunice found out that her lover was 
unworthy her trust, for while professing to 
love her devotedly, and promising to be 
true to her forever, he declared their mar- 
riage was an impossibility. He was poor, 
he said, and his father would disinherit him 
if at twenty-four he committed such a grave 
offence as marrying a girl beneath him in 
station and without a penny. 

After a long explanation the young man 
left the hotel parlor for an instant on an er- 
rand, and when he returned the bird had 
flown. - He had not dreamed that she would 
attempt to leave him, but supposing that 
she had started to return home again, and 
that it would be useless to pursue her or t 
to win hes back, he went to his father’s 
house, and from that day until the one on 
which he met her in the oak avenue of his 
estate at Chilton, he had not met her or 
known whether she was alive or dead. 

But, on leaving her lover, Eunice did not 
return at once to Basildown. Had she done 
so, she would have saved herself much mis- 
ery, for her story, told after an absence of 
only twenty-four hours from the town, would 
have been believed. But she was ashamed 
to return, knowing well that her mother and 


friends were aware of her flight with Der- 
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rick Im; so she staid in the city, | Chilton, when he was taken il] with that 
working in a dressmaker’s establishment, | dread deisease, the small 


until three months had passed. Then she 
wrote to her mother, and the answer she re- 
ceived was a summons from an attending 

ysician to that indulgent mother’s death- 


A week later she was alone, with the terri- 
ble consciousness that her folly had hasten- 
ed the termination of the disease from which 
ber mother had long suffered. And no one 
credited the story of the wrong done her by 
Derrick Langholm. They, her fellow-towns- 
people, believed the worst, and treated her 
accordingly. Her old friends shunned her, 
and even the children in the streets looked 
at her curiously as she passed by, as one 
over whom there hung a strange cloud. 
She lived thus for six years, but it was a 

t relief to her when her aunt died and 
fet her the co at Chilton, to which she 
went at once with Bruno, her faithful dog 
friend. 


She did not know, until she had taken 
possession of the place, that her nearest 
neighbor was the man whose selfishness 
had ruined her life. She thought she hated 
him, and despised herself for the strange 
thrill which passed through her heart when- 
ever she caught a glimpse of him riding past 
her humble cottage. 

She had often wondered that he had never 
married, but when a rumor reached her that 
Isabella Church, the daughter of the county 

, was to be his bride in the autumn, 
she burst into a frenzy of tears and sobs. 
Love is hard to kill, and poor Eunice, though 
she knew it not, still, woman-like, loved 
the man who had been the cause of all her 
“The following th 

The ollo at strange meetin 
in the por Ao Jacob Hobbs brought to the 
cottage a dozen hens which his master had 
sent to make good the loss his pistol had 
caused. Sorely puzzled as Jacob had been 
to understand his master’s changeable con- 
duct, he was still more mystified by the 
strange behaviour of Eunice, who positively 
and very emphatically refused to receive the 
fowls, and bade him carry them back to his 
master without delay. 

Then Mr. Langholm himself came, think- 
ing it best to patch up a truce with this wo- 
man. whom he now knew he had injured far 
more than he had imagined ; but Eunice saw 
him coming, and shut and bolted her door in 


his face. 

The drifted into summer, and in 
July Derrick Langholm went to the city to 
visit a medical friend to whom he was much 
attached. He visited the hospitals, and 
through his own carelessness and impru- 
dence caught a disease which came near 
costing him his life. But he was not aware 
of the jon until after his return to 


~pox. 

The servants left the Infected house like 
rats a burning building, and not one of the 
rich man’s boasted friends would venture 
near his bedside. Only the doctor was 
him, and a nurse could not be found in 
the town willing to risk her life or good 
looks by undertaking the case. 

Doctor Hammond drove to a neighboring 
town, and made a thorough search for a 
nurse there, but without success. He re- 
turned to Chilton, thinking he would have to 
telegraph to the city for help, but when he 
entered the palatial residence of the sick 
man, he found his patient in a cool, clean 
bed, his head bound up inice cloths, anda 
— woman fanning him gently. 

“Eunice Grey ! you are the on 
in Chilton who has a heart,” cri 
thusiastic little doctor. 

“I am the only woman in Chilton who 
has nothing to lose by nursing a 
patient,” she said quietly. 

“ You have your life,” said the doctor. 

But she made no answer to this remark, 
only bent so low over the sick man that her 
face could not be seen. : 

Derrick Langholm came very close to 
that river over which we all must pass soon- 
er or later; but to the joy of his nurse he 
did not die, was not even pitted, thanks to 
her unwavering care and vigilance. 

The doctor told him that he owed his 
life to Eunice, and Derrick smiled strangely 
in reply. 

From that time he followed the move- 
ments of his quiet nurse with thoughtful 
eyes, and was fretful and impatient she 
left him alone at all. She never made the 
slightest allusion to the past, and neither did 
he. In fact, she never spoke to him at all 
when it could be avoided. 

When he was nearly well, and the house 
was thoroughly disinfected, some of the ser- 
vants came back, and then Eunice prepared 


to go. 
She pnt on her shawl and and 
went to the library where Derrick sat in an 


easy-chair. 

“ Are you going out, Eunice? ” he asked, 
as she entered the room. “I can’t bear to 
spare you even for half an hour.” 

“I am going to my own home,” she an- 
rswered. “I am needed here no longer. 
Good by.” 

She was about to 
he called her back. 

* Eunice, come here to me.” 

“] want no thanks: I have only done my 
duty,” she said, ae at the door. 

“I am not going to thank you.” 

And he rose from his chair, and went 
close to her, taking her hand in his. 

‘She turned ghastly pale, and bent her gaze 


woman 
the en- 


leave the room, when 
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on the carpet at her feet. What could he 
be about to say ? 

“Eunice, 1 once did you a cruel wrong: 
I never knew how great it was until a little 
while ago when you told me of your suffer- 
ings. “a ill you let me atone for it as far as 
I can 


“ There can be no atonement,” she said 
bitterly. 

“Not complete, perhaps,” he answered 
sadly. “But let me do what I can to make 


forget the past, Eunice.” 
yet How can I forget it? Whatcan you do 
to bury it?” she asked. 
“I can make you my wife, Eunice.” 
“Your wife!” she repeated hoarsely. 
“But Isabella Church is” — 
“Is to marry my friend, Doctor Blake of 


the city,” he interrupted. “I visit her often 
on his account, and thus rumor has connect- 
ed our names; but you are the only woman 
I care to marry, Eunice.” 

“You — love — me!” she murmured bro- 


“T love as you deserve to be loved, 
Eunice. You have been an angel of 

ness to me. F aw and forgive, dearest. 
Raise your eyes, that I may readin them 
that you will be my dear wife.” 

For an instant she hesitated, then did as 
he desired. In those large brown 7 
there was now no sadness, no despair; they 
were as brilliant and joyous as of old. 

And Derrick Langholm caught their own- 
er to his heart in a burst of love and happi- 
ness. To her his atonement was complete. 


THE HISTORY OF SKATING. 


F. can only be conjectured when skating 
was first practiced, but it was certainly 
very long ago. In that ancient collection of 
Scandinavian songs and legends known as 
the “ Edda,” Uller, the handsome god, is de- 
scribed as being the possessor a a pair of 
skates. This proves that skating is at least 
a thousand years old. It is supposed to 
have been introduced into England about 
the twelfth century, and into the central 
parts of Europe somewhat earlier. It is cu- 
rious that although all northern nations pos- 
sessed the sledge, those of America knew 
nothing of the skate, while the people of 
Europe did not have the snow-shoe. The 


course of, invention varied, according to re- 


uirements. In America, in high latitudes, 
€ snows are heavy, and open ice is compar- 
atively rare. In the corresponding parts of 
Europe there is much more clear ice, and 
proportionately less snow. 
he ancient skates were nothing but shin- 
bones of oxen or other large animals, 
pierced with holes to receive the cords or 
thongs which bound them to the feet. Fitz- 
stephen’s “ History of London,” written in 
the thirteenth century, is the earliest Eng- 
lish book in which skating is spoken of ; and 
we learn, from its description, that the per- 
formers upon these bone skates kept them- 
selves in motion by striking against the ice 
with an iron shad-pole. Sometimes speci- 
mens of these bone skates have been discov- 
ered in the progress of excavations, in sev- 
eral European countries; and a very well- 
preserved pair, found in England some 
ago, can now be seen in the British 
useum. 
It is unknown when or where iron was 
first employed in the construction of skates. 


It was probably in Holland; for skates of a 
pone very much like that of the ones we 

ave now, not only were known in that 
country, but were extensively used by all 
classes of its people, long before the pas- 
time of skating became general elsewhere, 
Skating is something more than a pastime 
in Holland. There it is one of the useful 
arts, and is universally practiced and highly 
esteemed. It offers a very convenient modé 
of travel in winter over the canals that al- 
most entirely supply the place of roads is 
the land of dykes; and people skaté _ 
farm to farm, and from town to town, and 
church and to market, often carrying heavy 
burdens. The Russians have constructed 
an ice-locomotive, with roughened driving- 
wheels to lay hold of the slippery surface, 
and it has proved a success; but in Hollaad 
every man is his own locomotive. And $0 
is every woman hers, —for it has long beeh 
customary for ladies to skate in Holland; 
whereas in other countries, until recently, 
this most excellent of out-door exercises 
for them has been tabooed. 

The first skaters in our part of the world 
were the honest Dutchmen of the “ province 
of Nieuw Nederlandts,” who doubtless 

ht their skates with them in that cele- 
brated vessel the Goede Fiouw, which we 
are told by the learned Diedrick Knickér- 
bocker, “ had one hundred feet in the beam, 
one hundred feet in the keel, and one hun- 
dred feet from the bottom of the sternpost 
to the tafferel.” The Dutch certainly dé 
serve high honor for having introdu 
skating and Christmas presents into Am 
ca, if for nothing else. As they did 
worthy St. Nicholas must be estee 
patron of all American skaters. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF OTHER DAYS. 
BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


THE BOHEMIAN’S STORY OF “LA SILHOU- 
ETTE.” 


HILE in London in [862 I frequent- 
ly met a Frenchman, who, although 
age had whitened his head, retained much 
of the energy of his youth, and walked with 
a sprightly, erect gait and as elastic a step 
as that of vigorous middle age. He was, by 
turns, a musician, a teacher of his native lan- 
e, a lecturer, and a maitre dames. 
With no regular business, he, nevertheless, 
managed to pay his way and dress well. 
He had been in nearly every place of note 
in Europe, he knew every quarter of Paris; 
and he delighted to tall’ of his rambles in the 
guartier Latin, and to recall many of the 
characters he had known and studied while 
strolling, as he often had, about the outskirts 
of the French capital. He was, in every 
sense, one of that class of persons, whom 
we now cal! Bohemians, with quick percep- 
tions and a ready wit. He was a great lov- 
er of painting ; and, whenever I chanced to 
be in the vicinity of Trafalgar Square, I had 
only to step into the building of the Nation- 
al Gallery to see my whilom acquaintance, 
Jean Thérezol, who was almost certain to be 
there gazing at the landscapes of Turner, 
the Rembrandts, the Rubens, and the Van- 
dycks of the collection. He admired Tur- 
ner’s landscapes,. He always spoke of them 
with unqualified praise; and would, some- 
times, good naturedly say, “ Ces sacrés An- 
is ont, aprés tout, quelque mérite,” thus 
acknowledging, which a Frenchman seldom 
does, that there was some good out of 
France. We frequently met at a coffee- 
house in Leicester Square, where he often 
amused the company, which, by the by, was 
composed of good listeners, in the small 
parlor, that we occupied and called ours, by 
narrating his experiences in the /a mdtro- 
pole du monde, as he-called Paris. 
than a month after these meetings, I visit- 
ed the places he had mentio: and de- 
scribed in his narratives, and found that, so 
far as these localities, their surroundings, 
and the scenes to be looked upon there, were 
concerned, he had been truthful. 

One evening, while;we were seated in 
“our parlor,” Thérezol was unusually talka- 
tive ; and, as he chatted, he glanced careless- 
ly up and down the columns of a French 
newspaper. At length he exclaimed, — 

Quelle coincidence /” 

And forthwith read aloud an account of 


In less 


| the arrest and conviction of a young | for 
when 


having participated in a murder ; an 
he had finished its perusal, he looked up 
and said, — 

“ This reminds me of Za Silhouette.” 

“La Silhouette / what do you mean by 
that ?” said one of the company, an English- 

who, although he was a fair French 

scholar, did not recollect the real meaning 
of the word. 

“ Silhouette,” responded Thérezol, “ means 
a portrait drawn after the shadow of a face ; 
and when I have described the being to 
whom that sodriguet had been given, you 
will see that it had not been misapplied.’ 

“ Thanks, — I remember the word; and I 
am anxious to learn how such a name can 


be iatel lied to any living crea- 


Thérezol laid the paper down, filled and 
lighted one of the long pipes that were on 
the table, leaned back in his chair, and, after 
a few preliminary puffs, commenced his nar- 
rative of 

LA SILHOUETTE. 


It was in the year — well, never mind the: 
exact date, which I don’t remember. It 
was some time while I was a student at Sé 
Sulpice. 1 had asomewhat humble apart- 
ment, in one of the outskirts of the city near 
the line of the fortifications, for the simple 
reason that I could not afford to lodge ina 
more sumptuous abode, nearer the fashiona- 
ble quarter of the metropolis. It was onl 
afew paces from /a Place Maupert; sed, 
whenever I could take a little time from my 
studies, I used to stroll about to, as you 
would say here, see the sights, and to visit, 
for myself, the schools, whence most of our 
French criminals graduate. These estab- 
lishments, consisting of ca/és-concerts, low 
cabarets, and gambling hells, where roulette 
and rouge et noir, aré the favorite games, 
abound in the environs of the old gates and 
in the belt of the fortifications. There is, 
in one of these old suburban Communes, 
which the suppression of /enceinte doctrot 
has made a guartier of Paris, a street, about 
two hundred metres long, where there is 
scarcely a house that, during the night, is - 
not a more or less frequented rendezvous. 
In all the rest of the guaréier, there is si- 
lence, solitude, and misery; but here and 
there are crowds, noise and prodigality. As 
one enters this street, he finds houses of de- 
bauch, midway to the other end a theatre, 


| 
| 
| 
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further on a public dance hall; and nearly 
every door opens into establishments where 
drink is sold, from the lowest cadbarezs to 
well-lighted caf¢s of an elegance that is not 
tasteful. They are all frequented by cus- 
tomers more or less unlike in aspect, but 
similar in morals, 

This street begins at a boulevard, that is 
little frequented, and ends at a dismal-look- 
ing cemetery, which suggests to one’s mind 
the end to which they, who frequent its 
doors, are hastening, — death. One should 
not venture into the deserted regions of this 
quarter without assuring himself that he is 
not followed by three or four individuals in 
blouses, who, in spite of their careless gait 
and apparent faénevie, would become at the 

roper moment formidable adversaries. 
This is, in fact, the guartier par excellence 
of those nocturnal attacks which furnish so 
much matter for the Parisian journals. It 
is from this street, that those little bands of 
scélerats emanate to follow the taveler, as 
he leaves the railway station, with his bundle 
in his hand, or to dog the footsteps of the 
belated dourgeois, as he wends his way to 


the modest apartment that he occupies in| 


this uninviting quarter. But in the street 
itself the crowd is dense enough to enable 
one to pass without risk, and to enter with- 
out being noticed its numerous smingweties, 
which are ranged along its whole length. 
During the time that i hove passed in most 
of them, that which struck me the most 
forcibly, was the prodigious amount of mon- 
ey—earned, none knew how — that in a 
single night must pass from the pockets of 
the drinkers to those of the proprieters of 
these places, where the wise precaution of 
receiving pay before serving is taken. 
They were all crowded ; and the most miser- 
able in appearance were the ones that 
emptied the most slowly. 

n a café-concert, the hall of which could 
hold fifteen hundred persons, | could not, in 
spite of the heat, that was almost intolerable, 

nd a place without climbing up into the 
sommets les plus élevés du paradis, The 
audience, composed of men in blouses, and 
women in caps, —a few with children on 
their knees, — laughed boisterously and ap- 
plauded enthusiastically a little piece, which 
was, I must say, neither much more vul, 
nor much more improper than those which 
the best society witnesses every day in more 
theatres. 
few nights afterward, curiosity led me 


to return ; and my attention was attracted ed, 


to a group of individuals of both sexes, who 
were most boisterous in their applause, and 
= whose vice h n indel- 

stam: never saw worse specimens 
of ee not even in Cayenne. 
But the one who struck me the most was a 
young woman, whose face, of a deathlike 


paleness, had a yellowish tinge, that render- 
ed it most ghastly, and, aie repose, re- 
sembled that of a corpse. I approached 
the ayn? to get a better view of her, and 
found that her features were exceedingly 
regular and well-chiseled. If she had not 
that death-like paleness, which deprived her 
face of all expression, — or bad, —she 
would have been beautif But hers was a 
meaningless face ; her eyes stared vacantly, 
and no spark of intelligence was discernible 
on her otherwise handsome visage. She re- 
sembled more a lifeless statue than an ani- 
mated pe She was nothing more than a 
shadow. Hence her sobriguet, “ La Silhou- 
ette.” Two of the men of the group seemed 
more intimate with her than the rest; and I 
_ ed, by their appearance, that, if they 
not already been to the galleys, they 
were most assuredly on their way thither. 

“ Dis donc, La Silhouette,’ said one of 
of them, “ you ’ll not fail to be there tomor- 
row?” 

“ La Silhouette never misses such chances 
of filling her pockets,” she replied. 

And as she spoke, her hitherto meaning- 
less countenance lightened up, and her eyes, 
which were jet black, sparkled. But it was 
a fiendish animation that enlivened her, and 
a devilish fire that flashed from her now ex- 
pressive eyes. 

The first speaker lowered his tone as he 
asked, — 

“A quelle heure?” 

“ One hour after midnight.” 

“ Where?” 

“Here, at the door. TZais tot, mainte 
nant.” 

The male r held his tongue, as he 
was bidden; and La Sit/houette’s visage re- 
sumed its vacant, meaningless aspect, which 


it retained until, in the course of the little. 


melodrama that was being enacted on the 
stage, the villain of the piece, with a tremen- 


dous blow, knocked down an officer, who 


had attempted to arrest him. 

“Brave! bravo! voila Thomme pour 
mot /” shouted La Silhouette. 

Aad she rose to her feet, clapping her lit- 
tle, well-shaped hands with all her might. 
She was again all animation, her eyes in 
sparkled ; and, as she laughed, a 
il’s laugh, that had fe ne sais guoi about it, 
which was almost attractive, — she gave the 
fellow, with whom she made the assignation 
for the next night, a smart slap, that I would 
not have liked to receive, almost shout- 


w If you could only do as much as that, 
Le Grogneur, je ter especterats, je faimerais, 
moi.” 

I left the café¢-comcert that night with curi- 


ous thoughts of La Silhouette; and 1 felt 
certain that she was to meet Ze G 


fer no good purpose. I reached my lodg- 


| | 
| 
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ings, and went tobed. But 


did not sleep soundly. I 


very confused recollection of m 
Besides La Silhouette and Le Grogneur 
had seen others in my sleep, but whom o 


how they appeared, I could not remember. 
in vain all day to clear the 
confused vision in my mind of the preceding 
night’s apparitions, which, while I had slept { o 
without resting, impressed themselves on 


I tried 


my brain. 


When night returned, I was impressed by 
curiosity to decide to be at the ca/é-concert 
I desired to witness the 
fulfillment of the assignation made by Za 
I was there 
I saw the same group, and found 
a seat immediately behind them near enough 
to catch a word now and then — occasional- 


at twelve o'clock. 


Silhouette and Le Grogneur. 
at eleven. 


ly a whole sentence — of their conversation 

Gro, 
ette, an 
out paying any attention to the s 


fore; Le Grogne. 
casionall 


checked be La Silhouette. 
“ Tais toi, fou! 


u. 


“Tu as raison, Silhouette. You are al- 
ways right,” replied he, and lowered his 


voice at once. 
This little woman evidently had much in- 
fluence over this brute. 
“We cannot be too careful,” she added; 
“TI see several near us whom I have never 
seen before. There may be a detective 
among them.” 


“ What!” exclaimed Le Grogneur, in a- 


startled but low tone. “I ’ll out. You 
are never mistaken; and I don’t want to run 
the risk of being recognized tonight.” 

“Yes, go; but don’t forget, —one hour 
after midnight, — here, — at the door, — and 
bring Le Grippeur with you.” 

At midnight the audience gradually di- 


minished, and Za Silhouette left. 1 followed, | said, 


but lost sight of her in the crowd. I paused 
for a moment at the door, and finally crossed 
over to a salon de jeu, which I entered. 
“ Pour connattre le mal, il faut Pétudier,” 
has been my maxim from youth ; and I have 
always sought to learn, from personal obser- 
vation, and thus know for myself, all that I 
can of the dark side of humanity. 

One of the first persons I saw, as I enter- 
ed, was La Silhouette, who was conversing 
earnestly with one of the garcons, her face 

her eyes sparkling, as I had seen 


reamed all night 
of La Silhouette and Le Grogneur, and, 
when I arose the next morning, | had but a 
dreams. 


eur was seated beside La Silhou- 
they conversed in a low tone with- 
e. La 
Silhouette appeared as she had the night be- 
ur showed signs of being 
slightly under the influence of wine, and oc- 
spoke loud, but was immediately 


You ’ll make us miss 

our game, if you talk so loud. You would 

never have been to the dagne if you had nev- 

er allowed your tongue to run away with 


I | them twice the night before; and, that she 


might not perceive that I was watching her, 
I approached a group of individuals, who 
were looking on, while others were losing 
and winning at rouge et noir. 1 soon per- 
ceived that they who staked large sums al- 
most invariably lost, and that they who risked 
smzil amounts won. The good fortune of 
the latter encouraged them to play more 
deeply ; and they also were, in turn, “ cleaned 
ut. 


I 
r 


While I looked on with the rest, I felt a 
light tap on my shoulder, and was startled 
bya who whispered in my ear, — 
“Au nom du Roi /” 

And then he immediately added, — 

“ Suivez moi, monsteur.” 

I followed in a bewildered state a man of 
medium height, in a blouse, who appeared 
like a mechanic. He was in haste ; and as 
we passed into the street, he quietly said, — 

“ Walk quickly.” 

And started at a pace that I could scarce- 
ly keep up with. 

1 had followed but an instant, when the 
thought came to my mind, that, perhaps, I 
was allowing myse# to be led into a trap, © 
I stopped at once. The man in the blouse 
turned abruptly, and asked what I meant. 
“To assure myself, that you are really an 
officer of the king, and not a scamp.” 

We were near a well-lighted window, 
which he approached. I drew nearer; and 
he quickly satisfied me, that he was an off- 
cer in the secret service. 

“TI am satisfied,” I said; “but I cannot 
imagine what you can want of me.” 

“You ’ll soon know. Let us go 
he continued, looking at his watch, by which 
it was twenty minutes past twelve. “We 
have not sufficient time to go where I in- 
tended. But this place will do.” : 
We entered and sat at a small table, fac- 
ing each other. The detective called fora 
bottle of wine, and assumed so well the tone, 
language, and manner of the guartier, that 
it would have been impossible to divine his 
real character. 

We tasted our wine, which was much bet- 
ter than I thought could be obtained any- 
where on the street; and the detective, as 
he raised his glass, looked at me and 


in here,” 


“A la vbtre, Monsieur Thérezol.” 
I bowed as I drank, and found it difficult 
to conceal my surprise. This man, a stran- 
ger, whom I did not remember to have ever 
seen before, knew my name, and, perhaps, 
— of my private affairs as I did my- 
se. 
He resumed, — 
“You must not be surprised to learn that 
I know you. It is my business to know 
every one in this vicinity. You 'd har 
that I have agents here in this ca/#. 


| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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Well, there are three here, who are at this 
moment intermingling with the rest of the 
habitués, and speaking Argot with thieves, 
counterfeiters, and other criminals. They 
will report themselves at my office at five 
o'clock, and give me ‘a written account of 
their night’s doings, which will be the histo- 
ry, for that time, of every rogue who has 
crossed that threshold, and also of such hon- 
est persons, as, it is thought, are likely to 
be useful to the service. You were at the 


night before, and you returned again to- 
night. You cannot have on for nothing. 
Something unusual must contemplated 
by some one to induce a student of Sz. Su/- 
pice to go for three consecutive nights to 
such a place, to sit each time near the same 
group, and to watch so closely La Silhou- 
ette. 

“Then you expect to learn from me 
something concerning that being, and have, 
accordingly, exercised the right, which the 
law gives you, to impress me into your ser- 
vice. 

“Precisely. Doyou understand Argot ?” 

“ Only a little, a word here and there.” 

“ Perhaps it won’t matter. La Silhouette 
and Le Grogneur seldom speak it. But time 
passes. Tell me quickly what, if anything, 
you overheard of their conversation.’ 

“Very little,” I replied, “and nothing of 
any importance beyond that part which re- 
lated to an appointment for this night.” 

“ Where were they to meet, and when?” 

“At the door of the caféconcert, at one 
this morning.” 

“It’s now within twenty-five minutes of 
that time. I shall need you, and am ex- 
tremely sorry to be compelled to give you 
the trouble of accompanying me to the ren- 
dezvous. Let’s go at once.” 

I was obliged to obey. There are times, 
when, under certain circumstances, a com- 
‘missaire de police has, for the time being, 
absolute power. This was one of those mo- 
ments; and I was obliged to follow, like a 
good citizen, the detective out into the 
Street, when, as soon as we were out, he 
said, — 

“We will go first to the sa/on opposite 
the rendezvous. La Silhouette is, no doubt, 
still there; and you will have the goodness 
to keep your eye on that gavgon with whom 
we left her talking.” 

We crossed the street, and he paused in 
the middle to give me, unobserved, a pistol 
and a small but heavy gourdin. The next 
instant we were in the salon de jeu ; and, as 
we entered, I whispered, — 

“There will be three at the rendezvous, 
La Silhouette called the other Le Grip- 


“I’m glad to learn it in time. I know Ze 


have to secure Le Grogneur. He'll give 
you very little trouble. C'est un vrai pol- 
tron. There is one of my agents here who 
will take care of the woman. But let me, 
once for all, warn you against using that pis- 
tol, unless it should become absolutely 
necessary for you to do so to save either 
your own life or that of the persons who 
will be there to assist us.” 

We entered the gaming place. La Silhou- 
ette was still there, but the gargon was not 
in sight. I was surprised to see the hadi- 
tués, who greeted him in a familiar manner 
and called him “ Fagues.” La Silhouette 
did not pay him as much attention as the 
others, over whom he seemed to have con- 
siderable influence. She evidently disliked 
him; and he knewit. I passed a few mo- 
ments pretending to be looking on, while 


-| others were playing, but really endeavoring 


to get a glimpse of the gar¢on, whom | was | 
to watch. In the mean time a woman entered, 
who, if she had been neatly dressed, would 
have been very attractive. She was unques- 
tionably pretty, and, if her appearance did 
not deceive, intelligent. La Si/houette ap- 
peared glad to see her; for she hastened to 
embrace her, exclaiming, — 

“ Dok viens-tu donc, Cocotte? 1 never 
expected to see you again.” 

“ Mais, mon Dieu! I’ve never been 
away. I’m here every day. It is you who 
have been keeping out of sight, not I. Why 
have I not seen you for so long?” 

The two women continued their conver- 
sation in an undertone. The detective came 
to me, and exclaimed, as if surprised, — 

“ Quoi / est-ce toi, Baptiste?” 

We shook hands remained together. 
He continued : — 

“ We have ten more minutes. La Cocotte 
is one of mine. She excites no suspicion, 
and is the only person whom Za Silhouette 
will trust. I have no doubt that she will be 
asked to be at the rendezvous. I don’t care 
about that gargon now. The arrest of La 
Silhouette will prevent me from detecting 
him at present ; but I am sure of my 

me.’ 

I then commenced to have some concep- 
tion of the magnitude of the machinery of 
our police service, which is, in some manner, 
represented in all classes, through which it 
extends its numerous ramifications in all di- 
rections, and employs individuals of either 
sex. We finally passed out. We crossed 
the street to the café-concert, where it was 
comparatively dark, The next building sat 
back a few feet from the street, with which 
its front made an acute angle, so as to bring 
one corner, the farther one, nearly out on a 
line with the building at the rendezvous. 
Near this corner there was a long stone, 
which had, no doubt, been intended to be 


Grippeur, and can manage him. You will 


used as a curb-stone, capable of serving as a 


he | 
er, 
ho | 
ng 
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» business to me. I am to be at the rendez- 
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seat for three or four persons. It was shad- 
owed by the caf¢-concert ; and I did not per- 
ceive it before we were within four feet of 


it. 

“Sit on that stone,” said the detective, 
“and wave this white handkerchief.” 

I did so; he went to the rendezvous, 
looked toward me and immediately re- 
turned. 

“We can sit here,” he continued, “ unseen 
4 any one, and see all that passes there. 

is,” he whispered, “is the worst part of 
our business. Intelligence is uired in 
searching for and working from a clew; but 
at this stage of a case we have to stoop to 
be spies, and exercise what, after all, cannot 
be considered as anything better than low 
cunning.” 
We had hardly been here a minute when 
we discovered two women emerging from 
the salon de jeu. One proceeded down the 
street toward the cemetery, and the other, 
who proved to be La Cocotte, came directly 
to us and sat down on the stone between the 
detective and myself. She Cee furtively 
from me to the officer, and, addressing the 
latter, said, — 

“ Est-ce gu’on peut parlez sans gine? Is 
this gentleman one of ours ?” 

“Yes; you may speak freely. This is 
Monsieur Therezol,a student of St. Sulpice, 
who has been studying human nature here, 
where its worst side may be so well learned. 
My duty has compelled me to impress him 
in our service for this occasion. o came 
out with you from the sa/on, just now?” 

“La Silhouette. She has confided the whole 


vous and to share the proceeds. She has 
now gone to Le Grogneur. The garcon 
is the decoy duck who is to inveigle the game 
to the trap.” 
“ Good,” said the officer, gleefully rubbing 
his hands, “ I shall get them all at last.” 
“They would be here now,” continued 
Cocotte,“ but, at the last moment, the gar- 
gon sent a message, that he would not have 
the commis near the cul de sac before two. 
La Silhouette has consequently postponed 
the hour of meeting till half-past one.’ 
“What cid you learn about the nature of 
the game they are after?” asked the officer. 
“The clerk was toremain alone at his 
bureau till late, and, upon leaving, was to 
abstract certain valuables from the safe, of 
which he has false keys, to deliver them, for 
concealment, to the garcon who is to share 
equally with him, for his services. The 
rcon, not knowing where to conceal them, 
s confided in La Silhouette and offered 
her one half of his share if she will receive 
and keep safely the proceeds of the theft. 
La Silhouette type | ae and forthwith 
formed a plan, wi Grogneur, to se- 
by attacking, and, if mecessa- 


cure the 


ry, killing, the clerk, while in the act of hand- 
ing over to the garcon.” 

“That’s a little game which we will inter- 
rupt. You'll now take your place at the 
rendezvous. You can sit on the door-steps, 
while waiting.” 

“ Tres bien; but be careful at the cul de 
sac. La Silhouette will not hesitate, when 
desperate, to plunge her knife into whoever 
. happen to be within her reach.” 

nd, so saying, she stealthily gained the 
entrance of the caf¢-concert and seated her- 
self on the stone steps. 

“That little woman,” said the detective, 
as she moved away from us, “ is the best fe- 
male agent in the service. She will assured- 
ly gain distinction. LZlle est brave comme 
une lionne and extremely intelligent. She 
will jump at a conclusion—the right one 
always—while others are racking their 
brain to reason from a clew to a logical and 
probable result.” 

I fully believed him; Cocotte had im- 
pressed me most favorably. She was pretty 
and certainly intelligent. I soon concluded 
that she could have held her own in 
society, which increased my perplexity when 
I endeavored to account for her singular 
taste, that led her to be a female detective 
of crime. Constantly associating with crim- 
inals and worthless women, she had re 
mained, the detective said, unblamable. 

“ But,” he had added, “ she is a little she 
devil when she assists at an arrest, as you 
will soon see.” 

She was small, but plump and evidently 
strong. While conversing with us she was 
in all respects womanly ; and | could scarce- 
ly believe that it was possible for her to so 
oe herself as to aid in arresting crimi- 
nals. 

The appearance of Za Silhouette inter- 
rupted my reflections. She was apparentl 
in deep thought, and paced back and forth’ |) 

several times before seeing Cocotte, who 
rose and joined her just as she had reached! 
a position directly in front of us and was’ 
about to turn to walk the other way. 

“Ha! youare here, Cocotte. Le Gro; 

and Le Grippeur will soon be with us. It’s 
all right; but Ze wots a has no confidence 
in you. He says, ‘ Cocotte pretends to be 
one of ours, but none of us knows anything 
that she has done to entitie her to our con- 
fidence. Who knows that she is not an 
agent of the secret service,.a spy ?’” 

“Le Grippeur is a fool, which I shall 
prove to his satisfaction this very morning,” 
said Cocotte, 

“Well, this business is mine, not his ; and 
I have confidence in you to such an extent, 
that I have agreed to plunge this knife into 
your breast at the first sign of treachery.” 
“Very well,” replied Cocotte carelessly ; 
but she put her hand to her waist to assure 


| 
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herself, doubtless, that her own weapon. was 
conveniently 

ust then rogneur ippeur 

J on the scene ; and. the four walked 

leisurely away. We followed after and —— 

ently turned into a cross street and from 

that into another, parallel to the one of the 


- rendezvous, down which we ran, finally 


turned into another cross street; and, reach- 
ing the one we had started from, we turned 
toward the cemetery. A few steps brought 


us to the cu/ de sac in which we passed and | 


concealed ourselves in a dark doorway. I 
was about to seat myself on the steps when 
the detective touched me lightly and silently 
directed my attention to two men standing 
in such a position as to be visible from our 
dark corner. One was the garcon, and we 
had no doubt that the other was the clerk. 
I suggested that both be arrested at once ; 
but my,companion did not approve of such 
a course. 

“ | wish to secure all of them, and insure 
their conviction by surprising them in an 
overt act.” 

Presertly La Silhouette and Cocotte ap- 
peared and walked directly to the gargon 
and clerk. The latter expressed his sur- 

rise at seeing two instead of one; but his 
ears were allayed, and Cocotte impressed 
him so much in her favor as to make him 
attempt to play the gallant. “He even tried 
to steal a kiss, when Le Grogneur and Le 


. Grippeur suddenly sprang upon him and 


the garcon. 

e clerk with a gourdin floured Le 
Gro, vr; and the garcgon had nearly mas- 
tered Le Grippeur when La Silhouette’s 
knife entered his side. Cocotte sprang upon 
her. The latter, screaming, — 

“Cest donc vrai; tu nous trahis/” 
raised her knife to stab her, but was pre- 
vented and secured by the’ detective. La 
Cho gen sprang upon me, and received a 

blow from my gourdin, which pare) 
uickly 


im. He and Le Grogneur were 


© handcuffed by Cocotte before they had re- 
their senses. 


The clerk stood at 
, and, although such a scene must have 
been new to him, appeared self-possessed. 
The detective addressed him, — 
“ Au nom du Roi; rendez vous!” 
' “Not for ten thousand kings!” he 
a desperately. “Touch me at your 
ril!” 
as As you please,” quietly replied the offi- 
cer. 
He advanced; the clerk’s din de- 
scended on his head, felling him to the 
' ground, and the next moment, our adver- 
Sary’s movements were so rapid, grazing 
my ear and struck heavily on my shoulder, 
We greaped each other round. the body, and 
each endeavored to deal a telling blow 
upon his antagonist. 
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He broke a from me, sprang back 
about a raised his p 
to brain me. I instinctively sought my pis- 
tol, drew it and aimed at his head 

“Hold! don’t fire!” cried the detective 
as he recovered, grasped the clerk, adroitly 
flung him on the pavement, and threw him- 
self upon him. 

I heard two sharp “ clicks,” and knew that 
the prisoner was secured. The detective 
secured the legs of the prisoners, as well as 


.their hands, and sent Cocotte for assistance, 


while we waited in the cu/ de sac. Cocotte 
returned with four agents de police, who 
carried a litter on which the wounded gar- 
¢ow, was put. The legs of the others were 
then released, and they were made to walk. 
We all went to the station in this order: 
two agents de police, the prisoners, the other 
two agents, with the detective, Cocotte, and 
myself following in the rear. We had re- 
freshments at the station, and adjusted our 
disordered clothing. The detective’s head 
had to be bandaged. Neither Cocofte nor 
I had been seriously hur. We had beds 
furnished us and were soon soundly sleep- 


ing. 

The prisoners, excepting the garcon, were 
arraigned the next morning in the 77idunal 
de Premitre Instance. A surgeon testified 
that the gargon could not be brought into 
court, as his wound was an extremely dan- 
gerous one. The clerk was the first to be 
examined, and on the. table there were ne- 
gotiable securities and bank-notes amount- 
ing to sixteen thousand francs, which had 
been found on his person. Le Grogneur 
and Le Grippeur were both recognized as 
former inmates of the dagne ; officers of the 
secret service testified that La Silhouette 
was suspected of many other crimes, and of 
having been concerned in the murder of 
three persons; and the procurer asked for’ 
the case to be sent to the next session of 
the Cour Assises. The président so 
ruled, and I was served with a subpoena 
therefor. 

Before the gpuiee of the assises the 
garcon died. The clerk was sentenced to 
Cayenne for ten years, Le Grogneur and Le 
Grippeur went k to the dagne for life, 
an Silhouette received the same sen- 
tence en reclusion. 

That of the clerk can also be considered 
as such ; for all prisoners, who are sentenced 
to Cayenne for eight or more years, cannot, 
at the expiration of their sentences, al- 
though they are released from custody, 
leave the colony, but must remain there as 
colonists, when they are called, derisively, 
colons volontaires. This was the last of 
La Silhouette, continued Thérezol, and the 
detective was killed last winter near that 
same cul du sac. 1 saw Cocotte not long 
since, It was on the ji 
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in an elegant coupé drawn by excellent 
horses and attended by liveried servants. 
She is still an extremely handsome wo- 
man and the best female detective in the 
service. She no longer operates, in the zone 
of the fortifications, in low cabarets; but 
her undeniable ability is exercised in detect- 
ing political offenders. She has an ample 


income from the government. She moves 
in the best society; and, among those with 
whom she mingles, none suspects that she 
is the one, who directs, under the minister, 
a large and important branch of the secret 
service, and in whose presence all should 
be extremely careful what they say if they 
are not above suspicion. 


FUNE. 


BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


IME once more is the lovely June, 
Ce azure skies and fragrant flowers: 
The on lit by a radiant moon, 

And rules the hours. 
Oh, how the glory falls around! 

Glad bird-songs float upon the air: 
All nature e hoes but the sound 


Of thanks and praises everywhere, 
Hamitton, O., Jung, 1879. 


How shall our hearts their rapture 
wien, thank enough the boundiess ; 
scatters, as by magic spell, 
Such gifts through all the land? 
Vain, vain is language to express 
T we feel at June’s return: 
must show our thankfulness 
As up to heaven our eyes we turn. 


4A CURE FOR INTEMPERANCE. 


PHYSICIAN has discovered a reme- 
dy for intemperance, which is said to 


A 


be thorough in its operation, and to result 


in a perfect cure. He starts with the as- 
sumption that drunkenness, manifesting it- 
self in the first instance as a habit, afterward 
develops into a disease of the nerve-cells. 
To bring out clearly the action of alcohol 
upon the system, it may be well to contrast 
it with that of food. The latter goes to the 
stomach first,.and then to the heart, and 
then it passes through the arteries to the 
brain. Many hours—at least four — are 
consumed in this process. Now alcohol 
s direct to the nerve-cells, from 

which the brain is stimulated in three min- 
utes, clearly showing it has been undigest- 
From the brain it goes to the spinal 
centre, thence to the’ muscular system, and 
ultimately it reaches the stomach, reversing 
at each step the action of food. Now these 
nerve-cells should be stimulated, naturally 
ne the blood, and when they are sub- 
j , as by alcohol, to an unnatural stimu- 
t,—and especiall 
habitually,—the cells crave larger and 
larger doses, till by and by a man can drink 
an enormous quantity of whiskey every day. 
The remedy stops the call for alcohol. 


when this is done 


The recipe in question is compounded from 
a — of the best quill red Peruvian bark 
(Cinchona rubra), which is powdered, and 
then soaked ina pint of diluted alcohol. It 
is next strained, and evaporated to a half- 
int. A teaspoonful is given every three 
ours, the tongue being occasionally moist- 
ened between the doses on the first twoy 
days. On the third day the dose is reduced] 
to a half-spoonful, then to a quarter-spoonful, ag 
then to fifteen, ten, and five drops. Thé 
treatment lasts in extreme cases to thirty 
7“. but seven days is about the average. 

e have seen that the nerve-cells when 
unnaturally stimulated call for larger doses 
of alcohol, and the object of the cure, it was 
stated, was to put an end to the craving. 
Well, the medicine is a natural stimulant, 
but contains no poison; accordingly, the 
nerves are stimulated, and the inflammation 
is gradually allayed through the absence of 
the poison. In short, the cells are held 
open until the morbid deposit is ejected, 
and they accustom themselves to receive 
their stimulus in the natural manner, through 
the blood. Patients who have submitted 
themselves to this remedy have been not 
only cured of- their disease, but have lost 
all desire for drink. - 


| = 
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Our Young People’s Story-Teller. 


- FRED AND FLOSSIE ; 
' OR, GOD HELPS THOSE WHO HELP THEMSELVES. 


BY CLARA LE CLERC, OF TEXAS. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE ESCAPE. 


HAT night —after the whole camp was 
wrapped in sleep — the children sat for 

a long time together upon the side of Fred’s 
mattress, and conversed in low, eager tones. 

At the conclusion of their lenthy confer- 
ence, Fred whispered, — 

“Yes, Flossie, I believe it really can be 
done; but we shall have to watch our 
chances, in order that as many as possible 
may be affected by it!” 

“ After their next expedition, — which, I 
heard Redwine say, they would start out on 
tomorrow,—I think would be a famous 
time; for you know how they are after 
being away from camp several days.” 

Yes, Fred remembered. So the children 
kissed each other good-night; and Flossie 
retired to her pallet, —with a hope of being 
able to sleep that night, — with the prospect 
of light ahead. 

Sure enough, next morning the camp 
was astir bright and early. Redwine and 

he majority of his followers were off on one 
f their mysterious expeditions; and as 
‘lossie heard him tell their particular and 
especial watcher, that they should return on 
the third day, her heart beat such a rapid 
tattoo that she was actually fearful it would 
be heard. “Go to my place, ahd ‘straighten 
up,’ some time during my absence, — it needs 
help sadly!” Redwine called out to the 
child, as he rode past their tent. 

With glad hearts the children watched the 
Indians file past. Not more than a dozen 
braves and the women were left. But the 
children did not worry their minds over 
those left; they were too intent upon arrang- 
ing and perfecting their plan. So Flossie 
hummed a little song as she went to and - 
of a 


about her work, —the very first scrap 
song that had passed the little one’s lips 
since her mother’s death. Fred sat upon 
the mattress carving some little toy out of 


36 


wood for one of the little dusky redskins 
squatted at his feet. 

So they passed that day; and the night 
was unbroken by any sound. Sleep, “na- 
ture’s sweet restorer,” was “building up” 
the children for their expected venture. 

The afternoon of the second day, Flossie 
opened her mother’s little medicine ot 
and taking therefrom several bottles label 
“ morphine,” ye them into the pocket 
of her dress, and with a knowing look at 
Fred, remarked, — 

“ Now, Fred, I am 


going to ‘straighten 
up’ for Mr. Redwine!” and with that left 
the tent. 


An hour later she returned, a bright ex- 
ultant sparkle in her eyes, and a smile of 
triumph on her lips; and softly unlocking 
the chest, she restored the bottles, — but 
they were empty. 
he third day was nearly drawing to a 
close. Oh, how long the hours of this par- 
ticular day had seemed to those anxiously 
awaiting children. 

By and by, away in the distance could be 
heard the steady tramp of horses. Nearer, 
and yet nearer they came! Redwine and 
his followers were surely returning! Now 
their hearts throbbed and quivered with 
agitation! Fred glanced at Flossie and saw 
that she was trembling. His low warning 
call, “ Flossie, dear!” acted like a charm 
upon the child’s excited nerves. 

They soon came in. sight; Redwine rid- 
ing in front, his coat off, and his head bared 
to the evening breeze. The rest came 
slowly after, laden with spoils of various 
descriptions. 

Just as the sun threw its good-night over 
the encampment, Redwine dismounted at 
his tent door, one of his followers taking his 
horse. 

A few minutes after entering his hut he 
egpeered at the door and beckoned to one 

the men to approach. They entered the 
tent together, but soon returned, the Indian 
bearing in his great brawny arms the keg, 
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that Flossie had discovered the first time 
she had been ordered to Redwine’s tent. 
Placing the keg before the tent door, he 
turned to the “White Chief” for further 
orders. 

“ Call all hands for a sup of grog in honor 
of our good luck!” was the command; and 
soon they came flocking round the tent, old 
and young, men and women, all with their 
tin cups for a drink of the rum, and right 
liberally was it portioned out. 

And with wild gestures, and many grunts 
of satisfaction, with an impromptu dance 
thrown in by way of compliment to their 
leader, did they express their appreciation 
of the treat. 

In deep excitement did the children watch 
the whole proceedings from their tent door. 
Not until they saw the keg lifted and the 
last drop drained into some waiting cup, 
did they breathe freely. 

But at last the Indians turned with lin- 

ring steps, loth to leave even the empty 


eg. 

With limbs that trembled so she could 
scarcely walk, Flossie turned and cast her- 
self upon her pallet, and covered her face 
with her little trembling hands. 

“Courage, Flossie, the charm will soon 
work!” spoke Fred’s voice, as he seated 
himself upon his mattress, clamly to await 
the result of the potations. Bursts of wild 
Indian songs with now and then a regular 
war-whoop, er out upon the quiet sum- 
mer air. A half hour, an hour passed, and 
all was strangely quiet. No more songs, 
no more war-whoops rent the air. What a 
strange, unnatural calm! Then little Flossie 
rose from her pallet, pale as death, and like- 
wise as calm; without speaking a word she 
silently proceeded on a tour of inspection. 

Into every tent the brave child entered, 
and the same sight met her eye everywhere. 
Sleep had suddenly overtaken that whole 
band. None saw the two children watched 
while the rest all slumbered and slept. Last 
of all she entered the tent of the “ White 
Chief.” Truly now was the trying time! 
He was lying upon his bed, his arms thrown 
“P over his head, and breathing heavily. 

is coat was still off, but his vest? That 
he wore. With feet that almost refused to 
carry her, the brave child drew near to the 
sleeping ruffin and slipped one little tremb- 
ling hand into the left-hand pocket. Not 
there! Try again, Flossie! Just as she 
withdrew her hand and started to try the 
right-hand pocked, Redwine muttered in his 
sleep and tossed his arms restlessly. With 
a low startled cry, the child turned and fled 
towards the door. But there, her courage 
once more returned, and she resolved to try 

nh. 


Once more the little trembling figure 


_ advanced and stood over the prostrate man ! 


What if he were not really sleeping! But 
she would not give up! Again the shakin 
fingers sought the right-hand pocket, and, 
O joy! they clutched something cold and 
hard; and with this trophy so bravely won, 
the child turned and fled from the tent with 
the speed of a frightened fawn. 

All this while Fred sat like a statue, great 
beads of cold perspiration thick upon his 
brow. 

“Would she succeed!” Oh, how anxiously 
he awaited her return! 

“Fred!” The voice, low and thrilling, 
broke the silence, and gliding to his side, 
Flossie knelt, and fitting the key into the 
lock of his fetters, turned, once, twice, and 
Fred was free ! 

“Thank God! Thank God! My own 
brave Flossie!” And the boy caught the 
girl one moment to his heart and imprinted 
a kiss upon the sweet, trembling mouth. 

“Everything is ready, Fred!” panted the 
sweet voice. “Our bundles and your gan 
are concealed here under your mattress.” 
And each taking a bundle, one containing a 
change of clothing and a pair of blankets, 
the other with provisions, and Flossie carry- 
ing the gun and Fred with his father’s sad- 
dle upon his shoulder, silently stole forth 
into the dusky gloom of the summer night. 

“ Now to the corral for our two trusty 
horses ; we will strap the packages to one, 
and you ’ll ride behind me, for I am afraid 
to trust you to ride alone!” 

Yes, I am not much of a rider,” answered 
the little girl. 

Suddenly the child stopped and exclaimed, 
Fred, the sentinel! I had forgotten him!” 
“T doubt not that he is sleeping too, like the 
rest; but to make all safe, put down your 
bundle here, and I shall remain in the 
shadow of the trees; now take your little 


So with her little bucket upon her arm th 
child stole silently forward and soon came 


bucket from your package, hang it on your 
arm, as if going to the spring for water, an 
you can soon find out the state of the case. 


in sight of the sentinel, leaning back com- 
fortably against a tree, his gun lying at his 
side. The girl peered into his face, placed 
her hand upon his shoulder, and even shook 
him gently; but he slept serenely on, un- 
conscious of her presence. 

“Come, Fred! all is safe!” The little 
one had returned so silently that Fred was 
unaware of her approach until she spoke. 

Once more they started forward, stepping 
softly, leaving the sentinel to discover, on 
the morrow, that he had sadly neglected his 
duty for once. 

he corral was reached at last ; and plac- 

ing their burdens on the ground, Fred pro- 

ceeded to catch their two horses, Ben and 
Blue. 

They recognized his voice with a low 
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whinny of delight, and untying their lariats, 
he led them forth. 

Soon the packages and blankets were 
strapped upon the back of fo patient 
Ben, and the saddle and bridle upon good, 
gentle Blue. 

“ Now, Flossie, I'll get on, and ride up to 
this rock, and you can clamber upon it, and 
from it, with my help, I’ll soon have you 
upon this blanket, behind me.” 

Su mounting the horse, Fred rode to the 
rock, which Flossie soon clambered upon, 
and from thence, with Fred’s help, she was 
safely placed upon old Blue’s back. 

The child shivered slightly as she —— 
her small arms about Fred’s waist, and he 
asked gently, — 

“ What is it, Flossie?” 

“OQ Fred, is it really true? Are we 
soon to be away? And, Fred, dear Fred, 
do you reckon I gaye them enough, or too 
much ? and how long will they sleep?” 

How the sweet voice wanted in its ex- 
citement and the little form shook as with a 
hard ague. “How nervous and excited you 
are, ‘little missie’! you have been through a 
great deal tonight. Have bravely executed 
your own plan; a plan worthy of a much 
older head, and executed in a manner that 
would put to shame many a man, who con- 
siders himself an adept in all forms and 
stratagems. I am pot to owe my freedom 
to your dear head, heart and hands!” 

nd Fred gently caressed the little cold 
hands, as he 


“And now I’ll answer your questions as 
to the quantity of ‘sleeping powders’ you 
administered. No, not too much, Flossie 
dear, and I sincerely hope, full enough to 


keep them in a deep sleep until twelve - 


o’clock tomorrow. By that time, we shall be 
many miles away, God willing. Yes, I hope 
and trust we are safe from their clutches 
forever more; and free, free once again! ” 

And with only these words they again 
rode silently on through the still night, gen- 
tle Blue carrying them so safely and steadily 
upon his broad. back, as if he were trul 
proud of his precious burden; and good, 

atient Ben trotting along at their side, their 
aithful pack-horse; but by the way he 
arched his pretty neck, he seemed to show 
that he also was equally proud of his share 
in the escape. 

Free, free ; the — sighing of the night 
breeze as it rustled the leaves, the soft, 
= notes of the whip-poor-will, the 
aint, far-off, dreamy notes of some mocking- 
bird, seemed to the excited fancy of the 
children to repeat with gladness, —“ Free, 
free, once again!” 

And with these low sweet sounds of the 
night greeting them as they rode swiftly 
ro etl shaping their course to the south- 
east, the hearts of the children swelled with 
love and gratitude to the kind and loving 
One, to whom they returned sincere thanks 
in this their hour of deliverance from cap- 
tivity. 


arts 


OBEYING PLEASANTLY. 


gweld had seen some older boys fly- 
ing their kites from the tops of houses, 
and he thought that it would be nice fun if 


he could do so, too. So he came to his 
aunt and said ,— 

“Aunt Mary, may I go up to the top of 
the house, and fly my kite?’ 

His aunt wished to do everything to please 
him, but she thought that it was very un- 
safe, so she said, — 

“ No, Harry, my boy. I think that it is a 
very dangerous sort of sport. I ’d rather 
you would n’t go.” 

“All right. Then Ill go out on the 
bridge,” said H b 

His aunt smiled, and said she ho 
he would always be as obedient as that. 

“ Harry, what are you doing?” said his 
mother, one day. 

“ Spinning my new top, mother.” 

“Can ’t you take the baby out to ride?” 
Get out the carriage: 1’ll bring him down.” 


that 


“All right,” shouted the , as he put 
his top oe in his pocket, 
obey his mother. 

“Uncle William, may I go to your shop 
this morning?” said Harry one day at 
breakfast; “I want to see these baskets 
again that I was looking at yesterday.” 

“ Oh, yes, Harry,” said his uncle, “I shall 
be glad to have you.” 

“But I cannot spare you today, Harry,” 
said his mother. “I want you to go out 
with me. You shall go another day.” 

“ All right,” said Harry, and he went on 
with his breakfast. 

No matter what Harry was asked to do, 
or what refusal he met with in asking for 
anything, his constant reply was, “All 
right.” He never stop: to worry or 
tease. He never asked, “ Why can’t I?” 
or “Why mustn’t 1?” Harry had learned 
not only to obey, but he had learned to obey 
in humor. 
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Answers to May Puzzles. 


60. — Illustrations. 
61.— x .—CharM 
UticaA 
SAPOR RiveT 
XIPHIAS IdioT 
POINT OlivE 
RAT UtteR 
SwisS 
63. — Hermetic, heretic. 64.— Marline, marine. 
65.— Prosper, proper. 66.— Reveal, revel. 
67.— Shard, shad. 68. — Sheave, shave. 
69.—H 
HA AZURE 
HAS SUGAR 
HAST IRATE 
HASTE SERED 
HASTEN 71.— Primogenitureship. 
HASTENS 72. — Dispreader. 
73-— George Washington. 


3 
74-— “ For gold the merchant plows the main, 
The farmer plows the manor.” 


Triple Cross-Word Enigma. 
In contract, but not in’sell ; 
In shouting, but not in yell; . 
In crony, but not in mate; 
In unkind, but not in hate; 
In loosened, but not in free; 
In hornet, but not in bee. 
If the answer you ’d find, 
Three birds call to mind. 
ENGLISH Boy. 


76.—A Rhomboid. 
Across.— To superintend; a plant; either of 
two; a division of time. 
Down. — A vowel; to act; a boy's nickname; 
a shallow vessel; a unit; an interjection; a con- 


sonant. JUMPING JACK. 
77-—A Square. 
In a state of desire; a fetter; more; a sprou 
VETERAN. 
Decapitations. 


78.— Behead concussion, and leave a fish. 
— To whine, and leave trees. 
— A kind of clay, and leave to drag. 
81.— A shoot of a plant, and leave a weapon. 
82.— Short pieces of wood, and leave a nig- 
gardly man. Epwin LE CLERQ. 


83.— A Diamond. 
In Baltimore ; a boy’s nickname ; tender places ; 


a it; a tender ing ; a speech ; in Baltimore. 
Nep HAzgL. 


84.— An Hour-Glass. 


A female name; a city of the British isles; a 
celebrated woman: a letter; a fabulous bird; to 
escape; adjusted. 

Centrals. — Like snow. 

Diagonals. — Sheared off, anu turned aside. 

D. E. Gerry. 
Amputatins. 

85.— Behead and curtail a fool, and leave 
mean. 

86.— A foreign city, au‘? leave a bird. 

87.— A kind of cloth, and leave a blow. 

L. WYNNE. 


88.— Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed cf eight letters, is the 


name of a tree. 
The 1, 2, 3, 4, is a fish. 


The 5, 6, 7, 8, is a plant. HENRY BEYER. 


Curtailments. 
— Curtail a tool, and leave a 
— A large number, and leave a be- 


ing. 
91.— A stone, and leave a piece of timber. 
92. — Arrived, and leave part of a machine. 
93 — Executed, and leave to put on. 
94. — To check, and leave a dog. 
95-—A collection, and leave a pronoun. 
— A bird, and leave a brave man. 


MOLLIE. 
Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prives. 
For the best list of answers to this month’s 
puzzles, received before June 10, we will send 


a book; and, for the best batch of puzzles, a puz- 
zle paper for*six months. 


Solvers. 
Answers to the February puzzles were received 


from English Boy, Eulalie, Barnard, E. L. Wing, 
B. Laine, Puritan, D. E. Gerry, and Phil A. 


Delphy. 
Prize-Winners. 

Barnard, Yarmouth, Me., for the best list of an- 
swers; J. T. Porter, New-York City, for the best 
batch of puzzles. 

Accepted. 


Original puzzles by Phil A. Delphy, Milton, 
English Boy, Sant Stowe, J. T. Porter, and May 
J. Cobb. RUTHVEN. 
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Editorial Notes. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. S. S.— Your story is too long for our pages, 
so we must decline it. 

G. H. B.— We regret to state that we never 
heard of the stories you mention in your letters. 

: H. A. G.— You should have sent a postal 
card. The doctor is now in Europe, and will not 
return for two years. 

Apa. — We acknowledge that the ba 
tled to the first premium. He is as han 
his mother, but not as good and useful. 

A. N. M.— We wrote to you several times, 
but, as no answer was received, supposed you had 
left the State. We were glad to hear from you. 

W. T.— We think that we could use the 

end you mention in your letter. At any rate, 

will read it. We rather like “ Katrine,” and will 
publish it. 

F. F. F.— We can never tell when we intend 
to use a certain story. The pence bie men- 
tion is too lengthy for our pages. e should 
have no use for it. 

A. A. S.— What do we intend to do about it? 
Why, send you the pay for what we want and 
what will be of use to us. That is the reason we 
wanted your response. 7 

Henry D.— By all means get up the club. 
We shall esteem such an act of friendship on 
your part. There is a good field for you. We 
can furnish back numbers. 

P. F. F.— We have read. something like it be- 
fore. The story is not new, and the plot is old, 
so old that we think it was borrowed,—in a for- 
getful sort of way, you know. ‘ 

H. A. D.— We can send all ten of our Novel- 
ettes by mail, postpaid, for $1.25. You will be 
sure to like them, for they are the best books of 
the kind published in this country. 

JouRNAL.— We can sell you a large assort- 
ment of wood engravings at a very low rate. Let 
us know the particular ones you want, and this 
you can do by referring to numbers of BAL- 
Lou’s MAGAZINE. 

S. P.— We do not know of any situation in 
Boston that would suit you. Next time you write 
on private matters send a stamp if you expect an 
answer to your communication. This advice you 
will do well to heed in future. 

FRED. — Your explanations are perfectly satis- 
factory. We knew that we had read the story 
somewhere, but could not recollect where. We 
will use it in an early number of BALLou’s Mac- 
AZINE. It is quite interesting. 

“A READER OF YOUR Macazine.” — If we 
had known that the person you mention publish- 
ed one of our —— stories, we should have 
told him not to do so, in a very emphatic manner. 
Thanks for your kind interest. 

W. D. C.— For wn , shower the 
hand and fingers twice a day. not use tobac- 
co or strong tea or coffee. Learn to write with 
the left hand,,and use a cork penholder and gold 


is enti- 
me as 


|, on every corner. 


pen. Doctors will do you no good. They do 
not understand the disease. 

AmIGo. — We are pleased to receive your flat- 
tering letter in favor of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE. 
We think it is as good as you represent, and 
most of our subscribers hold to your opinion. 
Send us another club if you can. 

C. P. I. — We will send the publication if we 
happen to think of it. But do not rely too much 
on our memory. It is apt to be treacherous en 
such points. You can obtain all you want at the 
news depots, where BALLOU’s MAGAZINE is al- 
ways on sale. 

rs. B, F.C.— You never weary us, and it 
would be ungenerous on our part to say so. We 
did like your last story, and you have no reason 
to think otherwise. We shall be pleased to hear 
from you occasionally in the shape of a story. 
Hope you will recover your health this summer. 
LIzA. — No, Eliza: we can’t give you advice 
on the point where you most desire it. If the 
man is all that you think he is, the best thing that 
ou can do is to prove it in a thorough manner. 
Do it before the wedding, for it will too late 
afterward. This is all the advice we can afford 
ua you. Take it or leave it, as you think 


t. 

Mrs. H. M. M.— We are glad that you like 
our magazine. It is prepared with great care, 
and no one need fear to take it in their house- 
hold. .The stories and illustrated articles always 
contain information of the most pleasing nature. 
Don’t fail to let your friends know that BALLov’s 
MAGAZINE is just what is needed to make home- 
life happy. 

Lucy.— The word “Jarritrére” (garter) is 
pronounced “zhart-yair.” You can remember 
that, we think; although, when you wish to use 
the word, the English need not cause you to blush, 
for men see enough in the millinery stores at the 
present time to make them blush a little, and 
wonder at the make-up of a woman, from head to 
foot, sides and back. Great is nature, and milli- 
ners are her “ profits.” 

DECLINED, WITH THANKS. —“ The Violet.” 
[It won’t be able to peep forth its timid head in 
our pages this spring.] “ Keep my Heart so True 
and Good.” [We have no objection, if you will 

y interest on the money advanced for it.] “ Have 
Vou Faith in Me?” [Not much; nor in any oth- 
er girl at this season of the year, when strawber- 
ries and cream are in demand, and saloons are 
You will have to wait until the 
warm weather has before we can have full 
faith; and even then you recollect that oysters 
are in season, and theatres are in full blast.) 
“Help Me, or I’m Lost.” [Then you ’Il have to 
stay lost, for we can’t lend money to strangers.] 
- Eph.” {Hardly interesting enough for our 

although well told.) “Fanny's Husband.” 
A Little Surrender.” 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Horsrorn’s ACID PHOSPHATE gives 
benefit for night sweats of consumption. It 
strengthens the nerves and muscles, and pro- 
motes recovery. 


SuRPRISE. — Mix four ounces of grated ham 
with one pound of mealy potatoes well beaten till 
quite light, with two spoonfuls of butter, a little 
cream and two eggs. Be careful not to make it 
too soft. Form into small loaves or balls, and 
fry in butter, a light brown. Serve with a thick, 
brown, high-seasoned gravy ; garnish with parsley. 


PLAIN TaRTS.— Take any little pieces of pie- 
crust, and use it up lining patty-pans or the 
covers of baking-powder cans; fill with any pie- 
mixture, fresh or canned fruit, preserves, jellies, 
or anything that is convenient ; if there is not 
enough of one kind of fruit put some other kind 
with it. Mince tarts should be covered. Always 
save the pieces. 


PuMPKIN BuTTER. — Take out the seeds of 
one pumpkin, cut it in small pieces and boil it 
soft. Take three other pumpkins, cut them in 


‘ small pieces and boil them soft; put them in a 


coarse bag and press out the juice; add the juice 
to the first pumpkin and let it boil ten hours or 
more; stir often. If the pumpkins are frozen, 
the juice will come out much better. It will 
keep best in a wooden box or keg. 


A Nice PickLe.—One large white cabbage 
chopped fine in a chopping tray, two quarts of 
clear vinegar ; one teaspoonful of ground cloves, 
the same of cinnamon, allspice and mace; tie 
these in a piece of cloth, and put them in the vin- 
egar with one tablespoonful of salt and one-half 
ounce of whole cloves; place the vinegar in a 
kettle or pan with the spice and cabbage, and 
boil five minutes; put away in a jar to cool, and 
you have a choice pickle. 


WHORTLEBERRY CoORDIAL.— This is more 
simple, and is regarded by gy 4 more effica- 
cious, than blackberry cordial. tract the juice 
from a parcel of whortleberries; let it drip 
through a flannel bag. Then put it on the fire, 
adding a quarter of a pound of fine white sugar 
to a pint of juice. Let it come to a boil and be 
well skimmed, after which adding, when cold, a 
pint of pure spirit to a pint of juice. Bottle, and 
cork tightly. It will be found useful, especially 
in families where there are delicate children. 
This recipe was furnished by an accomplished 
physician. 


Currant WineE.— Gather your currants for 
this purpose as soon as they are fairly ripened, 
on a bright, dry day. Mash thoroughly with a 
mallet in an open tin, and let them stand for 
twenty-four hours, or until slightly fermented. 


Then express the juice, and strain through a flan- 
nel bag. .Then to two quarts of juice add two 
quarts of water and three pounds of sugar, brown 
or white. Fill up a cask with this mixture, and 
let it remain with the bung open for six weeks, or 
until fermentation ceases. Cover the aperture, 
however, with Swiss muslin, so as to prevent in- 
sects from getting access to your wine. Rack off, 
and bottle in March. This is one of the best 
home-niade wines, and from its beautiful bright 
color very useful in making gelatine jellies. 
Keep it in a cellar all the time. 


To Bor A HaM.— Scrape and wash carefully 
in plenty of cold water. Put it to cook in boiling 
water enough to cover it entirely, hock end up; 
let it remain on the front of the stove until the 
ham begins to boil; then put it back and let it 
simmer steadily for three hours. Take it off the 
fire, and let the ham remain in the water it is 
boiled in till cool enough to handle ; then skin it; 
put it in a baking-pan and sprinkle with about 
three ounces of brown sugar; run your pan ina 
hot oven and let it remain a half hour, or until 
the sugar has formed a brown crust. This not 
only improves the flavor of the ham but preserves 
its juice. 


VEAL Piz.— Take two pounds of veal, one 
half pound of bacon cut into small pieces, boil in 
a little water until nearly tender. Now roll your 
crust (sour-milk crust is good); lay your deep 
pie dish on the crust and cut the size of the dish; 
put the crust all round the dish, but do not put 
any at the bottom; place a teacup in the middle 
and place your meat in layers ; beat a raw egg up 
with a little flour in your gravy ; add pepper, salt, 
and a little catsup; pour half of this over the 
meat, save the other to add after the pie is baked; 
put the crust over the pie wet, the paste at the 
edge so that the gravy may not escape; bake a 

ood brown; when the crust is done the pie is 
Make a hole in the top. 


To CLEAN LOOKING-GLASSES. — Take a news-” 
paper, or part of one, according to the size of 
the glass. Fold it small and dip it into a basin 
of clean cold water; when thoroughly wet 
squeeze it out in your hand as you would a 
sponge, and then rub it hard all over the face of 
the glass, taking care that it is not so wet as to 
run down in streams. In fact, the paper must 
only be completely moistened or damped all 
through. After the glass has been well rubbed 
with wet paper, let it rest for a few minutes, and 
then go over it with a fresh dry newspaper (fold- 
ed small in your hand) till it looks clear and 
bright, which it will almost immediately and with 
ne further trouble. This method, simple as it is, 
is the best and most expeditious for cleaning mir- 
rors, and it will be found so on trial; giving a’ 
cleanness and polish that can be produced by no 
other process. 
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SUNSHINE. — We have often said so, but we 
desire to repeat it: sunshine is the best medicine. 
The world requires more of it, morally and phy- 
sically. It is more soothing than ay and 
more potent than poppies. It is g for liver 
complaint, for neuralgia, ivr rheumatism, for mel- 
ancholy — for everything. Make your rooms 
sunny and cheerful; build your houses so as to 
command the sunlight all day long. Let it radi- 
ate your disposition, your household, your relig- 
ion. 


A PERFECT VENTILATOR FOR Rooms. — The 
Rev. John Gilmore, M. A., of Lower Norwood, 
has invented and patented what is described as a 
most perfect ventilator for rooms. A band of 
metal acts upon a sort of lid which is pivoted in 
the box that is let into the wall. To this band is 
affixed a regulatur. If you want the temperature 
of your room to stand, say, at 70 degrees, you ad- 
just the regulator to that point of warmth. 

hould the temperature exceed the desired point, 
the band of metal is expanded, and the lid opens 
and admits the fresh air. When the temperature 
falls below 70 degrees, the metal contracts and 
the lid drops. 


Hatcyon Days.—The expression “halcyon 
days,” so frequently employed to denote a season 
of special security and joyousness, is derived from 
an old fable that the halcyon, or king-fisher, made 
its nest on the surface of the seas, and possessed 
some innate power of charming the waves and 
winds to rest during the time of its incubation. 
Fourteen days of calm weather were in the power 
of the king-fisher, or alcyone, the fabled daughter 
of AZolus, wearing a feathered form in token of 
grief for the loss of Ceyx, her husband, and de- 
riving her authority from her father, the lord of 
winds. There is’a singular idea concerning the 
king-fisher which seems to have its origin in the 
same mythical history. In the rural districts a 
king-fisher is sometimes seen suspended by the 
point of the beak from the beams of the ceiling, 
the notion being that the bird turns its breast 
toward the quarter from which the wind is blow- 


ing. 


Albert Stutzer tells an amusing story to illus- 
trate the parsimony of the Germans in the matter 
of books. A rich man wished to shew his appre- 
ciation of a great friend of his, a celebrated Ger- 
man poet, and, to carry out his intention, he gave 
a dinner in his honor. There were, of course, a 

t many people present, all admirers of Herr 

» the poet. Dinner being over, some guests of 
a poetical turn of mind ed Herr N., in glow- 
ing terms, to read some of his ms. After a 
little protestation he yielded, but the host was 
observed to show great uneasiness, the cause of 
which became apparent when Herr N.’s poems 
were called for. Alas, the rich man had not a 
copy of his dear friend’s works! ‘There were 


great consternation and much secret laughter 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


equal to the trying occasion. He sent his servant 
out to get the book ; not to the bookseller though, 


but to the circulating-library. 


PINE-FoREsTs. — Some interesting observa- 
tions have lately been made by M. Fautral on the 
influence of pine-forests on the quantity of rain 
received by a country, the hygrometric state of 
the air, andthe state of the ground. It is proved 
that pines have the property. of condensing vapor, 
and that in much higher degree than leafy woods. 
Thus the quantity of rain which fell over a pine- 
forest during fourteen months was 840°70 mm., 
as against 757°75 mm. on the open ground 300 
metres off, showing a difference in favor of the 
forest of more than 10 per cent of the latter 
uantity. (In the case of oaks and witch-elms 
‘the difference was only 5 per cent.) The mean 
saturation of the air above the forest was ten- 
hundredths more than at the other station (sixty- 
three against fifty-three). The quantity of rain 
received by the forest-ground was 471 mm., while 
369 mm. was intercepted by the trees ; that is, 0°43 
of the water precipitated. Though the open 
(sandy) ground received 757 mm., ra is reason 
to believe that the forest-ground really conserves 
more water. These data show what services may 
be rendered by pine-forests on burning, sandy, or 
chalky plains, which the want of water renders 
unproductive. Such forests, too, are a powerful 
remedy against inundation. 


Fur TRADING AT WINNIPEG.— In the late au- 
tumn, as soon as the rivers are locked with ice 
and the ground is covered with snow, the furs 
begin to come in at Winnipeg. As they are 
brought in by the Indians they are traded by the 
persons in charge of the trading store. If an In- 
dian were to bring in a hundred skins of different 
sorts, or all alike, he would trade off every skin 
—* and insist on payment for each skin 
as he sold it. He likes the linked sweetness of 
shopping long drawn out; hence it often occu- 
pies several days to barter a batch of furs. It is 
a curious and interesting sight to watch an Indian, 
as he dis of skin after skin, selectin 
from the-stores articles that he may require. I 
he has only a small quantity of skins, he walks 
into the shop with his blanket about him and not 
a skin visible. After some preliminary skirmish- 
ing, he produces one skin from under his blanket, 
trades it, taking in exchange what he absolutely 
needs; then he stops. Just as one thinks the 
trading is over, he produces another skin from 
beneath his blanket, and buys something else. 
Thus he goes on until, having bought all the nec- 
essaries he requires, he branches off into the pur- 
chase of luxuries — candy, fancy neckties, and so 
forth. Under so slow a process an Indian trader 
needs to possess more than average patience. 
The skins, as fast as purchased, are thrown be- 
hind the counter, and carried to the fur-room 


However, the host was 


among the 


company. 


and ~~ in heaps that are constantly turned and 
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oats true as : 
‘She has to rice at five o'clock, 
And barley lives by teaching. 
Her scholars love her all the time: 
She very seldom beets them: 


Her brother cribs her chewing-gum, 
And teases her to try her: 

She does not pine a because 
She sorghum in the fire. 


She ’s wheat as any mortal saint: 
Peas rest around that dwelling! 
The millet clatters all the day, 
A flowery stream compelling. 


vd | we haf to gif up my delephone al- 
ready,” said an old citizen of Gratiot Avenue yes- 
terday, as he entered the office of the company 
with a very long face. - 

“ Why, what’s the matter now?” : 

“Oh! eferytings. I got dot delephone in mine 
house so as I could shpeak mit der poys in der 
saloon down town, und mit my relations in 
Springwells, but I haf to gif it up. I nefer haf 
so much droubles.” 

“How?” 

“Vell, my poy Shon, in der saloon, he rings der 
pell und calls me oop, und says an old frent of 
mine vhants to see how she works. Dot ish all 
right. I say, ‘Hollo!’ und he says, ‘Come 
closer.’ I goes closer, und holloes again. Den 
he says, ‘Sthand a little off.’ I sthands a little 
off, und yells vunce more, und he says, ‘Sh 
louder.’ I It goes dot vhay for 
minutes, und den he says, ‘Go to Texas, ol 
Dutchmans!’ You see?” 

“Yes.” 

“Und den mein brudder in Springwells he 
rings de pell und calls me oop und says how I 
vhas dis eafnings? I says I vhas feeling like 
some colts, und he says, ‘Who vhants to puy 
some goats?’ I says, *Colts—colts— colts!’ 
und he answers, ‘Oh! coats. I thought you 
saidt goats!’ WVhen I goes to ask him if he feels 
petter I hears a voice crying oudt, ‘ Vhat Dutch- 
mans is dot on dis line?’ Den somepody answers, 
‘I doan’ know, but I likes to punch his headt!’ 
You see?” 

“ Ves.” 

“Vhell, sometimes my vhife vhants to shpeak 
mit me vhen I am down in der saloon. She ri 
mein pell, und I says, ‘Hollo!’ Nopody 
shpeaks to me. She rings in, und I sa 
*Hollo!’ like dunder! Den der Central Office 
tells me to go aheadt, und tells me holdt on, und 
den tells my vhife dot I am gone avhay. I 


“ And when I gits in bedt at night, 
rings der pell like der house ven on fire, — 
vhen I shumps oudt und says hollo, I hear some- 
body saying, ‘Kaiser, doan’ you want to puy a 
adog?’ I vhants no dog, und vhen I tells ‘em 
so, I hear some peoples laughing: ‘ Haw! haw! 
haw!’ You see?” 

“Yes.” 

“Und so you dake it oudt, und vhen 
likes to shpeak mit me, dey shall come right 
avhay to mein saloon. Or of my brudder ish 
sick he shall get petter, und if somepody vhants 
to puy me a dog, he shall come vhere I can 
punch him mit a glub!” 


“T tole dat coon I'd fotch him,” said Eph, yes 
ae as he came out of a justice’s office. 

“ What is the ruction, Eph?” asked a reporter. 

“ Dar am n’t enny ruckshun, it am all ober.” 

“ Been having a law-suit ?” 

“Yes, sah.” 

“ Why, I thought you were too much of a phi- 
ae, to go to law,” said the reporter. 

“Dar’s times,” replied Eph, “ when it am n’t 
safe tu face a bull, an’ dar’s times agin when you's 
‘bleeged to. I’se by os to go to law. De fac 
am dat I’se bin tryin’ foah tree yeahs to klect de 
| six bits dat dat no account Julius Johnsing was 

owin’ to me. I put up wid his promises and his 

lies, but when he ‘gin to gib me lip an’ say I bet 
tah nuss de ‘count up so it could stan’ awhile 
longah, I jis scratch round’ an’ hiah a lawyah.” 
“Well?” 


“ Well, de lawyah say he take de case for five 
dollahs.” 


“Well?” 
“T tole him he might had it for half de ‘mount. 
I'd be powahful glad to ’spose ob it fer dat. He 


say, ‘ You doan’ understan’; I mean it will cost 

you five dollahs for me to take de case.’ I say 

de case am bad nuff as it am, but I is n’t gwine 

to pay any body nuffin’ to take what I already 

have from me.” 

“You did n’t pay him the five dollars, then?” 

“Does I Jook like I was a fool? Pay him, 

*course I did n’t, I went to anudder lawyah, an’ 

he say I bettah han’ de account to de ’Squiah, an’ 

let him fight it troo.” 

“You did so?” 

“Yes, sah, an’ de coon kim down, too, quick.” 

“ How did you beat him so easily?” 

“ De ’Squiah,” replied Eph, “ say it was as plain 

a case as de lip ob de old woman. He say he 

take charge ob it on risks for ten dollahs; but ef 

I wanted to be insuahed ob winnin’ widout | 

ifs or an’s, I could pay him a dollah an’ a q 

an’ he hab de money today.” 5 
“ You paid the money?” 

“ Sartain.” 

“Can you figure, Eph?” 

“ Bin as far as multimiplikashin in de ’rithme- 


tick.” 


“ Well, take seventy-five from one dollar and a 


lis 
out, dot ish not so, und somepody says, diow 
can I talk if dot old Dutchmans doan’ keep 
shtill?’ You see?” 
* Ves.” 


quarter, and how much is left ?” said the reporter. 
Eph figured 


a while on a shingle; then he pat 


hi 
Fi 
lo 


q 
elm-entary branches she 
q Corntinually treats them. 
— Her rye is black, and sparkli 
prom: Traws celery, 
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his hand up to his forehead, and studied a while. 
Finally he arose, and with a gloomy and depressed 
look started off without venturing a word. 

“Well,” called the reporter after him, “did 

figure it out?” 

“I did, fer a fac’.” 

“ Now, what’s left?” 

“ Dar ’s a blame ole brack fool lef’ — badly lef’ 
—dat’s what ’s lef’,” reptied Eph, thumping him- 
self on the side of the head with his fist, “ an’ he ’s 
gwine home to write in de family Bible, so all de 
chillen kin read it,.‘ Dar’s sum fule peepil who 
goes to law fust, an’ figgers up de results arter- 
wards; but dis fambly is gwine to stick to ’rith- 
metick an’ let de law come in only when de fig- 
gers can’t climb it.’” 


An invention is credited to a Bridgeport Yan- 
kee to prevent market-men from palming off old 
eggs for fresh ones. The inventor proposes to 
arrange a rubber stamp in the nest of every hen, 
with a movable date. This stamp is arranged 
with a pad that is saturated in indelible ink. 
When the hen lays an egg, as is well known, she 
kicks slightly with her hind leg. An electric 
disk is arranged so that her foot touches it, and 
the stamp turns over on the ink pad, and then 
revolves, stamping the date on the egg. The 
hen then goes off about her business, the farmer’s 
hired girl removes the egg, and replaces the 
stamp, which is then ready for another. Each 
evening, after the hens have retired to roost, the 
date of the stamp is altered for the next day, and 
the work goes on. In this way there can be no 
cheating. You go to the grocery and ask for 
fresh eggs, and the grocery man tells you he has 
some eggs of the vintage of January 29, 1880, for 
instance. You look at them, and there are the 
figures, which cannot lie. 


A scientist asserts that “the aggregation of bi- 
oplastic germs evidence an irresistible tendency 
to correllate their molecules in inverse ratio to 
the capillary processes of differentiation.” This 
will not affect these young men who swore off on 
New Year's and intend to keep their pledge, but 
to those ns who are wasting their substance 
in beer, draw-poker, hot toddies, pool, and other 
intoxicating beverages it is a terrible warning. 
It must be a dreadful thing to have one’s mole- 
cules correllated, and so forth. 


There wag one sensible man in the world. He 
was a soldier, and was reported to have been 
killed, but was only a prisoner. He returned 
home to find that his wife had turned over a new 
leaf in the marriage service, and that a new man 
occupied his place in the chimney corner. Did 


che go to work slaughtering his false wife and her 
bus 


and? Not much. He walked in and said, 

“ Well, old gal, how’s things?” 

“Purty good, Bill,” said the doubly married 

man, not taken back greatly. 

“ Which do you prefer, the old or new life?” 

“T don’t like to hurt your feelings, but” — 

“Oh, spit it right out. Don’t mind my feelings, 
or the other fellow’s. I won’t be angry if you 
come a little bit  < on my vanity. Count on 
my being amiable. I won’t cut any rusty if you 
should go back on me.” 

“I’m glad you are so thoughtful, Bill, and I 


acknowledge that I do like my present husband 
best; but if anything should happen to him, I 
know of no one else | would sooner join fortunes 
witlt again than you.” 

“That’s the way to talk. I'll now bid you 
good-by, hoping that no accident will happen to 
the other fellow, and that he will live long to en- 
joy your delightful society. Good-day.” 

And the careless husband traveled on with his 
knapsack on his back, whistling in cheery, clear 
tones, “ The Girl I Left Behind Me.” 


While in Washington, recently, a certain Bos- 
ton editor, who has a good reputation for enter- 
prise in obtaining the latest and fullest informa- 
tion upon any and all subjects of current impor- 
tance, happened to run across General McCook, 
of Colorado, and at once seized upon the oppor- 
tunity as a favorable one to secure for the readers 
of his journal a valuable opinion concerning the 
Indian question. After an introduction, the ed- 
itor said, — 

“ General, I should like to get your ideas on 
the Indian question. We are very much inter- 
ested in the mattet\in the East, and your views 
would be read with great attention.” 

“ Ye-es,” drawled the General in a meditative 
strain, caressing his mustache. “ Your name?” 

“ Smith, sir.’ 

“Ye-es. An editor?” 

“ Yes, sir, of the daily so and so.” 

“Ye-es. Will you come to Colorado with me?” 

“Well, that is hardly possible. I should like 
to get your ideas on the Indian question though.” 

“ Ve-es, I know. But will you come to Col- 
orado with me?” 

. a Well-er, I hardly understand your drift. 

“Ve-es, I know. But I should like to take 
you to Colorado. I don’t know but that I would 
give your widow a thousand dollars. Have you 
got a widow?” 

“ Well, no, General, not yet.” 

“Ye-es. Well, I should like to take you out 
there. We propose to deal in the interest of hu- 
manity with the Indians, but we shall have to kill 
a Boston editor before we can make much prog- 
ress, and you seem to be about the right sort of 
man. Ye-es; I would give your widow $1,000. 
Will you come?” 

He did n’t go, and he has n’t written out any 
interview, as yet. 


A number of Americans were telling stories in 
a hotel coffee-room, when a gentleman from Ken- 
tucky remarked, “ That reminds me of a fish that 
Ihad. It was a gold-fish. I reckon it was the 
most remarkable fish anybody ever heard tell of. 
We never noticed anything peculiar about it un- 
til one bright, sunshiny day, when it jumped u 
on the edge of its globe, and began to sing for all 
the world like a nightingale or an oriole. We 
had a canary close by, and you never saw such an 
astonished bird as that canary was. When he 
heard the fish a-singing, he wilted right down, and 
seemed to say, ‘ Well, I’m blessed if that don't 
beat me!’ nd it did too; for the bird was no 
singer. After he had finished his tune, the gold- 
fish yanked his head around under his fin and 
scratched himself, like a bird would, and then the 
canary, that had n’t got over its surprise, seemed 


a 
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to sa in, ‘Next thing, you know, old feller, 
eg will be laying a mere tng egg. Well, that 

h used to jump up on the edge of its globe and 
sing just as reg’lar as the day “ad come, sometimes 
as often as a dozen timesaday. When we want- 
ed it to sing for company, all we had to do was to 
set a sheet of music where it could see it, and out 
that fish ‘ud come and tackle it, whether it was 
* Yankee Doodle’ or an aria from an Italian ope- 
ra. I could have got it a situation in the church 
choir, at a good fat salary,” — after a pause, — 
“only for one thing. We never could teach the 
blamed thing to turn its own music.” 


Maud Muller, on a fair June da’ 
the field, and the hay. 


Beneath her hat her hair was “‘ banged,” 
And from its brim no ribbon han; 


The hay she pitched on an old ox-cart 
Until her hands did bleed and smart. 


And, when she raked into a bumble’s nest, 
Of all fast time Maud made the best. 


She tossed and moaned the livelong night, 
For her left optic was bunged up tight. 


Now, when her dad a farm-hand lacks, 
Maud stays at home, and fries slap-j 
And tells him to hire a tramp. 


paper reports the following live- 
ly law proceedings: Yesterday afternoon a 
young man came into Justice Cary’s court-room, 
with the rim of his hat drawn down over his eyes, 
and remarked, — 

“Do you know me?” 

“T think,” replied the court, meekly, “ that you 
are the chap I sentenced for stealing about a year 


A Carson 


“That’s just the hairpin I am,” replied the 
other, “ and here ’s $20 for my fine.” 

“But you served ae term in jail,” said the 
judge, “and owe no fine.” 

“That’s all right, old boy; but I’m about to 
commit an assault and battery, and I guess Ill 
settle now. You ’re the man I propose to lick.” 

“Oh, that’s it,” rejoined the court, pocketing 
the coin; “then you can start in, and we’ll call it 
square.” 

The young man advanced to the court and let 
out his left. The judge ducked his head, and, ris- 
ing up, lifted the intruder in the eye with a right- 
hander and sent him over against the wall. Ina 
moment the court was climbing all over the man, 
and in about three minutes his face was hardly 
recognizable. The man begged the court to let 
up, which he finally did. »As the fellow was 
about to go out Cary went after him with, “See 
here, young man, I don’t think the fighting you 
did ought to be assessed at any more than $2.50 
— here ’s $17.50 in change.’ I a’n’t charging you 
anything for fighting, but just for my time. Next 
time I won’t charge you a cent.” The rough 
took the change and the next train for Virginia 
City. 


An ordinary looking traveler went into the din- 


speaker pa 
him. 


and a piece of pie, which he devoured. Leaving 
his satchel by the counter, he sauntered to the 
other side of the room and entered into conversa- 
tion with a gentleman there. 

A policeman coming in and seeing the satchel 
apparently without an owner, picked it up and 
sai 


“ _ any one know anything about this key- 
ster?” 

“ That ’s mine,” said the traveler. 

“ Better take care of it, or some one will steal it.” 

“Oh, I guess not; I’m an old traveler.” 

The policeman walked on ; in a few minutes in 
came a dapper little man, looked carelessly 
around, saw the satchel, carelessly walked over 
to it, carelessly pees it up, and was going for 
the door when the owner sang out, — 

“ Hollo! where you going?” 

“ Going to a hotel.” 

“Well, what are you doing with that satchel? 
hand it over.” 

But the dapper little man held on to it, and 
without any ado the traveler knocked him down 
a time or two, and was proceeding to polish him 
off nicely when interrupted by the policeman, 
who separated the men, and while receiving an 
explanation from the stranger the thief escaped. 
The traveler put his satchel down by the count- 
er, where it was before, and went to the other 
side of the room to continue the conversation. 
The policeman eyed the satchel, then the man, 
and walking over to him said, “ Now, see here, 
what do you mean by leaving that bag over there; 
what sort of a game is this, anyway?” 

“ Well, I’ve been traveling for over six weeks, 
and I’m pining for a little gentle exercise ; that’s 
all,” said the traveler. 


A rising man at the English bar, well known 
for his peculiarity of pretending to have friends 
in a higher sphere of life than his own, intimated 
that he was asked to dine with the lord chancel- 
lor, but that he could not accept the invitation on 
account of the illness of his wife. His friend, 
who said he was invited also, said he would 
make it all right with the chancellor. The first 
a moment and then rushed after 


“Stop! stop!” he cried. “I wish to say that 


you had better not mention me to his lordship.” 


“Oh, yes, I will. Be sure of it. Good-by.” 
“The fact is,” said the other, “you must not 


say anything.” 
Why 


not?” 
“ The fact is,” he replied, “that a— in fact—a 


—I am not exactly invited to dine with the lord 
chancellor tomorrow. I was putting a case, 
merely. I know he is géing to invite me. Don't 
say a word, I implore of you.” .+« f 


“ Not invited to dine with the Yord chancellor ! 


tomorrow?” asked the other. “Did I under- 
stand you to.say, after all this talk, that you are 
not invited to dine with his lordship?” 


“No, no,” cried the other, in an agony. ® 
“No?—nor I, either. Good-by.” 


The steak was cold, the vegetables partly 


ing hall of the Union depot the other day, carry- | burned, the dessert flat and insipid, and Mrs. 
ing a nice satchel. He walked up to the counter, 
put down the satchel, called for a cup of coffee 


Hickenlooper was mad all through, as the dinner 


hour passed by and her husband came not. 
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ently the door-knob turned, and Mr. Hickenloop- 
er stamped into the hall. 

“I should think Ie might be a little more 
prompt to your meals,” snapped his wife as she 

Jowered on him from the kitchen door. “ Here 

‘ve slaved and slaved myself all the forenoon, 
and now the dinner is all spoiled, just by your la- 
ziness. If I could n’t”— 

Mr. Hickenlooper held up his hand warningly, 
and his wife stopped. 

es put me in mifd of something,” he re- 


mark 

“ That ’s what I was do,” she retort- 
ed somewhat sarcastically. “ What was it?” 

“You remind me of the recent escape of the 
Czar of Russia,” he explained, as he hung up his 
coat. “ He was late to dinner, too, you remem- 
ber. 

“More ’s the shame to him,” said Mrs. Hicken- 
looper, “ but what of it?” 

“Why, you see,” continued Mr. Hickenlooper, 
« ee Czar escaped getting blown up, but I did 
n 

Mrs. Hickenlooper scratched her chin softly 
with the handle of her knife, and said nothing, 
while her husband proceeded to gorge himse 
with burnt cabbage. 


“ Did you make the train?” asked the anxious 
questioner. 
a No,” said smarty, “it was made in the ear- 
” 


“I mean did you catch the train?” witha 
we embarassed manner. 

“Of course not; it’s not infectious,” was the 
cute reply. 

“Well, you darned fool, did you arrive at the 
depot in time ?” 

“No, you infernal idiot, I arrived in a ba- 
rouche.” 

“Great heavens!” shouted the questioner, 
“did you board the cars?” 

“ Jumpin’ Jerusalem!” howled the smart man 
_ more, “ you know I don’t keep a boarding 

use. 


“No jintleman wud: conthradict anither?” 
said Pat Maloney, yesterday, in an interrogative 
Style. “Certainly not, Pat. Why?” “ Bekase, 
I waz makin’ a spache to the byes in the Third 
Ward this afternoon, an’ I had thim in a foine 
staté of frenzy over the intillict of Oireland, an’ 
sez I, ‘Emmet an’ O'Connell, an’ Washington 
waz Oirishmen.’ An’ a man in the crowd sez he, 
‘That ’s a mishtake, Mr. Maloney.’” “He had 

ou there, Pat.” “No, zur; no, zur; for sez I to 
im, sez I, ‘ No jintleman wud conthradict anith- 
er,’ and he could n’t say a word to it.” 


A FRENCH VIEW OF WASHING. —“ When a 
girl-of fourteen,” writes a correspondent, “I was 


J €: of a family party sojourning at a French wa- 


pmo then rising into repute, where the 
glish tourist was yet comparatively a curiosity. 
The solitary jug provided for the ablutions of 

. two young lls was of so minute a size that we 
were obliged’to keep sending our English maid to 

. Tefill it at*the pump. ‘ Please, miss,’ said she, 
t “too-joo dee lo” [water 


everlastingly] mean? It’s what Mariette one 
when she meets me.’ A few days later we had a 
ray of light thrown upon the Gallic estimate of 
our innocent actions. Our landlady stood con- 
versing with some friends below our open win- 
dows, where she was unavoidably —as perha 
she intended — overheard. ‘Oh, my dear friends, 
ou cannot imagine what these English are like ? 


hey are so dirty—so dirty! The quantity of 
water which it takes to get those creatures clean 
every morning is something perfectly appalling.’ ” 


As he sat on the steps on Sunday evening he 
claimed the right to a kiss for every shooting star. 
She at first demurred, as became a modest maid- 
en, but finally yielded. She was even so accom- 
modating as to call his attention to flying meteors 
that were about to escape his observation, and 
then got to “calling” him on lightning bugs, and 
at last got him down to steady work on the light 
of a lantern that a man was swinging about a de- 
pot in the distance where trains were switching. 


A bright and beautiful schoolboy on the West 
Side astonished his teacher the other day by 
stubbornly refusing to recite a portion of the les- 
son in American history, saying that it was whol- 
ly unnecessary. “ Why, how is that, Johnny?” 
said the female in charge of the class. “ Be- 
cause,” said the boy, looking at her with a cold, 
piercing glance, “every sucker knows that histo- 
ry repeats itself.” 

A Parisian lady of title, who was separated 
from her husband, met that worthy gentleman 
one day on the Boulevard, where she was walking, 
accompanied by her servant. Being shortsight 
and observing that her footman saluted the gen- 
tleman, she turned to Jean and inquired who the 
passer-by was. “The late M. le Comte!” re- 
plied the servant. 


An English girl wants to know how long girls 
should be courted. Our opinion may not be 
worth much in such matters, but we think a long 
girl should be courted in the same manner as 
short girls are courted—with operas, carri 
rides, confections, sitting up nights, and so fort 
If a young man can’t court a long girl without 
age a step-ladder when he goes to see her, 
he should resign in favor of some one who can. 


, ww — “Oh, I’m sure to come down direct- 
’m 

ih H. K.—“ ‘Ope we shall see yer soon, then, 

sir.” 

The old gentieman thought her most unkind. 


It is said that, in love, the men are always 
“lorded over” by the women. 

Notso. 

In love the one who is “lorded over” is the 
one who loves, be it woman or man. 
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Lodging-house keeper (to visitor about to de- 
part). — “When shall we see yer down again, 
sir?” 
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